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REIGN OF LEWIS XIII. 
. II. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Foreign Affairs. Publication of the Emperor's Edict of Reſtitu- 
tion.— Walſtein removed from the Command of the Imperial Ar- 
my.—Guſtavus Adolphus lands in Germany. — His junction with 

the Elector of Saxony. Battle of Leipſic gained by him. — 
Proſecution of his Victory, and rapid Progreſs to the Banks of the 
Rhine.—Walſtein recalled to the chief Command, —Guftavus's 


Paſſage of the Lech.—His obſtinate Combat with Wa os, 


Battle of Lutzen fatal to his Life, 


HE events in Germany ſo much correſponded to the wiſhes 
of Ferdinand II. that neither Charles V. nor any of the 


ſucceeding Emperors, attained ſuch means and opportunity of 


reducing the liberties of the German Princes. The aera a of chan- 
Vor. V. A ging 


Book II, 


— 
1628. 


Fg 


Fat 


- HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


Boox II. ging the conſtitution of the empite ſeemed to be arrived x. A 
e military power, of more than a hundred and ſixty thouſand men, 


Ferdinand 
publiſhes his 
edict of re- 
ſtitution. 


April 28. 


Huſhed with repeated fyxRtories, * altogethet dependent upon the 
Emperor, and his Generaliſſimo Walſtein, and attached to them 


by largeſſes, and by the depredations and rapines they were al- 
lowed to exerciſe, appeared to be the irreſiſtible inſtrument of 
ſuch a revolution. The Catholic Princes looked upon this ag- 
grandizement of Ferdinand As favourable to the 70 partiey alar pre- 
tenſions and intereſts, The proteſtant ones, terrified 45 diſabled 
by the diſaſters of their party, found it convenient to feign ſub- | 
miſſion, or to enter into terms of agreement with their powerful 
adverſary. The Emperor might have rendered the Jealouſy and 
antipathy of theſe two oppoſite factions ſubſervient to his deſign 
of enthralling them both. He, for ſome time, obſerved this rule, 
dictated by policy. But, after his victory over the King of "hg 
mark, and the treaty of Lubeck, and upon the proſpect of the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities in Italy, he became more conſcious of his 
invincible ſtrength, and thought it becoming him to command o- 
bedience to his will. The ſhew of regard to the catholic church, 
and to the petitions of the eccleſiaſtical order, likewiſe prevailed 

with him to decide againſt the proteſtant] princes, in a point of 


the utmoſt conſequence to their ſecular intereſts. 


3 from his imperial e e eee edict, 
called that of the Reſtitution, on account of its requiring all thoſe 
of the Proteſtant profeſſions to reſtore every eccleſiaſtical benefice 
or temporality that had been ſeized or ſequeſtered by. them, ſince 
the treaty of Paſſau, under Charles V. Seventy-four years had 
now elapſed from the making of that treaty, without an enforce- 


ment, or execution 1 being inſiſted on, of a particular article in it, 
which. 


Heiſſ. hiſt. de rempire, liv. 3. p. 364. Puffend. Rerum Suec. Iiv. 1. p. 21. 22. 
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which implied, that every one poſſeſſed of a church benefice or Boox Il. 
revenue ſhould be obliged to renounce it, upon his embracing the WV 
Lutheran faith, or that of the ſectaries. In the religious changes 
that enſued, even among the Metropolitans, and other eccleſiaſti- 

cal dignitaries of the empire, this article was diſregarded. Many 
who profeſſed Lutheraniſm, retained the temporal eſtates of their 
biſhropics and abbeys; and, in ſeveral inſtances, the church-lands 
and emoluments were ſeized and ſeculariſed by the princes and 
nobles of that perſuaſion . No leſs than two Metropolitan ſees, 

and twelve Epiſcopal ones, beſide a vaſt number of abbacies and 
monaſteries, are reckoned up in the catalogue of theſe alienations. 

It was a conſequence which attended religious reformation, where 

it was ſupported by power in every country. The Proteſtants . 
contended, that the regulation originally excepted to by their 
party, had never been conſidered as valid in the empire, and that, 
after an acquieſcence in the breach of it, for ſuch a courſe of 
time, and the eſtabliſhment and tranſmiſhon of right and pro- 
perty, independent of it, nothing but the wanton exerciſe of 
power, joined with the defire of ſubverting their party, could 
have influenced the Emperor to proſecute this obſolete plea a- 
gainſt them. They added, with reaſon, that, were it even a diſ- 
putable point, as it concerned the ſubſiſtence of their religion, 

the general diet of the empire, and not Ferdinand's privy-council, 
ought to take cognizance of it. 


The mandate, however, was appointed to be executed by 
the Emperor's commiſſioners, in every diſtri& of Germany. Af- 
ter its firſt enforcement at Auſbourg, the city that gave birth to 
the Lutheran creed, various other Imperial towns were conſtrain- 
ed to obedience, It afforded ſuch ſcope to the arbitrary and in- 
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4 HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


. Boox II. jurious procedure of Walſtein, and his military bands, that many 

= Catholic princes dreaded depredation, as well as the Proteſtants. 

: | In the nomination of the Archduke Leopold to the Metropolitan 

i dioceſe of Magdebourg, Ferdinand himſelf too plainly ſhowed 

| that the intereſt of his family, no leſs than religious zeal, directed 
| 


his conduct. By this meaſure , he likewiſe diſguſted the Elector 
Wo of Saxony, who, though a Proteſtant, had adhered to the Impe- 
| rial ſtandard in the war with the Elector Palatine, and whoſe ſon 
[ had obtained the canonical ſuffrages of that Epiſcopal dignity. 
if From theſe circumſtances, a general diſcontent enſued; which 
l Ferdinand ſaw no method of compoſing, but by calling a diet of 
i} | the empire. It was that meeting of the electors at Ratiſbonne, 

1630 already mentioned, to which the envoys of France reſorted, and 
i Diet of the ſigned the treaty about the peace of Italy with the Emperor, that 
ö . was afterwards diſclaimed. The execution of the edict of reſti- 
| which re- fution was diſputed among the Catholic princes ; while the Elec- 
[| ein', dc. tors of Saxony and Brandenbourg, declaring it to be a juſt cauſe 
| 2 from of their abſence from the diet, oppoſed it by their envoys and 
mand in the manifeſtos. All parties concurred in deſiring the removal of Wal- 
| TOR ſtein from the command of the army, as an authority abuſed by 
him, and the ground pf general diſſatisfaction and complaint. 
Ferdinand, though reluctant, conſented to the diſmiſſion of his 
favourite commander, in hopes that ſuch a ſacrifice would ap- 
peaſe difſenſion, and render the princes more compliant with the 
meaſures he purſued. The Count de Till: was ſubſtituted in the 
room of Walſtein, who then diſſembled his ſenſation of the in- 
dignity, but afterwards ſhowed how deeply the reſentment of it 


had deſcended into his breaſt. 


In the midſt of this controverſy, Ferdinand alſo uſed his en- 


deavours to abate the diſguſt and oppoſition of the. Electors of 
Saxony 
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Saxony and Brandenbourg, by giving them hopes * of the reſpite Boox II. 
of the execution of the edi, in their dominions, for a tract of 
years. But repoſing no confidence in theſe ſoothing promiſes, 
the former of them had convened an aſſembly of the Proteſtant 
princes at Leipzic, and excited them to provide for their com- 
mon defence againſt the Emperor's aſſault that might be expected. 
The reduction of Ferdinand's army, which he was obliged to ad- 
mit, on account of its inſufferable expence and burden, complain- 
ed of in the diet of Ratiſbonne, proved no ſmall encouragement 
to his Proteſtant opponents. They ſaw, too, a new adverſary to 
his power, ready to take the field, who, though apparently con- 
temned by the Emperor, on the eſtimate of his particular ſtrength, 
was known to receive both incitement and ſupport from ſeveral 
powerful foreign allies. It was Guſtavus Adolphus, proclaimed 
now, by the convention at Ratiſbonne, a public enemy to the 
empire, on account of his manifeſto againſt Ferdinand, and the 
preparations made by him to invade the Lower Saxony. 

There was no prince in that age ſo formed by eminent quali- 
ties of nature, and their ſtrenuous exertion, to undertake and 
conduct any great and difficult enterpriſe of war, as the King of 
Sweden. His early hardſhips and ſtruggles had called forth 
and improved that genius for military atchievements, and for the 
management of great affairs, which was diſtinguiſhable in him. 
He appeared to act from his own diſcernment and reflection, and 
in conſequence of the natural capacity and vigour which he found 
in himſelf f. He had conceived the great deſign of invading Ger- 
many, in conjunction with other powers, ſeveral years before he 
engaged in it; but his wars with Ruſſia and Poland interfering, 
he announced his fame and qualification for ſuch an enterprite, 


by 
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6 HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


by his activity, {kill, and ſucceſs, in theſe campaigns. Undeter- 
red by the unfortunate enterpriſe of the King of Denmark, he 
.conſulted firſt with the council of Sweden, about carrying his 
arms into Germany; and, on obtaining, their approbation, he 
hearkened to the propoſals of concurrence and aid that had been 
often made to him by the envoys of France, England, and Hol- 
land. He.had the magnanimity, however, to undertake the war, 
not only as a principal party, but on his own plan of action, and 
in dependence, chiefly, on that military force he reckoned himſelf 
capable of collecting and maintaining. It has been obſerved 
what jealouſy he ſhowed, in the treaty with France, of being re- 
garded as a mercenary or a dependent on that court for its ſub- 
ſidy. Previous to it, he had oppoſed Ferdinand's invaſion of the 
coaſt towns of the Baltic, and, by ſuccouring Stralſund, had com- 
menced hoſtilities with that Prince. Determined to proſecute his 
heroic purpoſe, unleſs ſuch a peace was agreed to, as might re- 
ſtrain the Emperor's ambitious views, he took occaſion to proteſt 
againſt the treaty of Lubec, as invalid and injurious to himſelf, 
and other neighbouring powers; and, inſtead of being allured by 
ſome propoſals of accommodation, to publiſh the manifeſto of his 
reaſons for the German war, 


Though Guſtavus enumerated the particular grounds -of of- 
fence and enmity given him by Ferdinand, it muſt be owned, 
that his beſt argument for the invaſion of Germany aroſe from 


the uſurpations and overgrown power of the Emperor, which 
were become alarming and dangerous to all the princes of Eu- 


rope. It was extraordinary, indeed, that a King of Sweden 
ſhould ſtand forth as the chief one among them, to contend with 
this formidable adverſary, and to venture the ſafety of his own 
crown, 1n the trial to reſtore the balance of power. Since the 


aera of Henry IV, the deſign of reducing the grandeur of the 


houſe 
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houſe of Auſtria had been ſuffered to expire, and might now be 
well judged impracticable, without ſuch. a confederacy as could 
not be formed in the preſent condition of the European ſtates, 
All the force of Sweden, ſupported as it might be by ſome fo- 
reign ſuccours, appeared to be incompetent to ſuch a project. 
Yet Guſtavus, with the impulſe congenial to a heroic mind, 
thought himſelf capable of attempting it with probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſaw various circumſtances favourable to this underta- 
king. He had tried, and knew the ſingular bravery and hardi- 
neſs of the Swediſh troops, many regiments of which had all the 
diſcipline of veterans, from their ſervice in the field. The jea- 
louſy and dread of Ferdinand's power entertained among foreign 
ſtates, aſſured him of their ſupport ; and he was convinced, that 
the diviſions excited among the princes, about the edict of reſti- 
tution, would be increaſed by his appearance in the field, and 
pave the way to the progreſs of his arms. It was alſo a conſi- 


derable encouragement to him, that ſo great a number of ſoldiers, 


diſbanded in Ruſſia and Poland, were ready to enter into his ſer- 
vice. It has been obſerved, how advantageouſly, at. this period, 
military levies could be made in almoſt every country of Eu- 
rope *, Officers and private men, trained in regular armies, 
every where waited for employment. After Guſtavus's league 
with France, in which the large ſubſidy of four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns was ſtipulated, whole bands of mercenaries flocked 
to his ſtandard. As the only crowned head in Europe who had 


commanded his troops with renown. in the field, they hoped both 


for regular pay, and military fame, under his banner. This 


conſideration operated to a degree of enthuſiaſm in ſome Prote- 


ſtant ſtates, where people were eaſily impreſſed with the belief, 
that this heroic Frince was raiſed up in providence to oppoſe the 


violent 


* HiR. des gueres et negoc. liv. 3. p. 151. 
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violent zeal of Ferdinand, and to reſtore the Proteſtant worſhip 
to its former footing in the empire. 


After again addreſſing letters to the electors, to juſtify his en- 
terpriſe, and to engage them * to conſider it as the common 
cauſe of the Germanic body, the King of Sweden ſet fail with 
his fleet, and land forces aboard, and arrived at the iſle of Ruden, 
on the twenty-fourth of June. Finding that his general, Alexan- 
der Leſley, a Scottiſh officer, had already poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
more important iſle of Rugen, he ſteered his courſe for the 
mouth of the Oder, where he debarked his troops in the iſland 
of Uſedom, which lay on the weſt fide of Pomerania, His ar- 
my only conſiſted of two regiments, or ſixteen rroops of cavalry, 
and ninety-two companies of foot, Yet it was ſufficient to 
reduce the iſlands interjected between the coaſt of Sweden and 
Pomerania, and thoſe in the mouth of the Oder, and to make 
the conqueſt of various towns and cities on the continent, within 
a ſhort ſpace of time. In theſe preliminary operations, the exact 
diſcipline of the Swediſh ſoldiers, enforced by the preſence and 
ſtrict order of their King, devout, ſober, and regular in his de- 
portment, afforded a fingular advantage over their antagoniſts, 
and procured them a reception into many places without force. 
Guſtavus's proſtration of himſelf on the ground where he firſt 
landed, and his prayer to God, in fight of his army, ſet an ex- 
ample of that piety, which he wiſhed to cheriſh in his ſoldiers, 
as the beſt preſervative of regularity and order. To gain ſome 
large place of arms, further advanced in the continent, was the 
King of Sweden's next object. Steten, the capital of Pomerania, 
appeared moſt convenient for this purpoſe. Its Duke had offer- 
ed a neutrality ; but Guſtavus wiſhed to engage him as an ally, 

and 


# Hei. Rift. liv. 3. p. 359. 
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and to hold his town as a garriſon. He effeQtuated this point by Boos Il. 
nd 


his prudent management of a treaty with the Duke ; who, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf to the Emperor, appeared to be taken by ſurpriſe, 
and obliged to ſubmit to a capitulation. While the adminiſtra- 
tor of Magdebourg, Chriſtian of Brandenbourg, was the only 
Prince who openly declared in favour of the King of Sweden, 
it was perceptible to the latter, that he ought to undertake ſuch 
enterpriſes only as were ſuited to his ſtrength, until time and oc- 
currences might contribute to determine the wavering reſolu- 
tions of the Electors and Princes, whom he hoped to gain to 
his ſide. This council was productive of the beſt effects. Gu- 
ſtavus, wherever he bent his courſe, ſupported his military re- 
putation, ſecured more his poſts on the ſea coaſt and on the 
Oder ; and, at the ſame time, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed 
the number of his troops. In the towns taken by him, ſoldiers 
daily enliſted with him. They were reinforced by ſeveral com- 
plete battalions brought from Livonia and Finland by Guſtavus 
Horn, afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed by his military exploits. Ba- 
nier was another of his general officers, yet more famous in the 
ſubſequent war, and Bernard, Duke of Saxe-weimar, of equal 
reputation. There were early engaged in the Swediſh ſervice, 
ſeveral Scottiſh commanders of reputation ; Alexander Leſley, 
of the Leven family *, Mackay, of that of Sutherland, and Hep- 
burn, Monro, Ramſay, and Ruthven. The former, at this time, acted 
as commandant in the city of Stralſund, and the reſt, as colonels 
of regiments, or captains of bands of their countrymen in Guſta- 
vus's army. If to theſe we add the Marquis of Hamilton, who 
conducted a body of ſix thouſand Scots and Engliſh to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Swedes ; it appears that the number of eminent 
VOL, 125 B officers 
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one which aided Guſtavus, at leaſt, if Germany be excepted. 


It much aſtoniſhed the Imperial troops, to behold the Swedes, 
in defiance of the cold, prolonging the campaign through the 
winter months. Beſide this difference of natural vigour, there 
was another, ftill more prejudicial to the German forces. From 


their habits of living at free quarters, and by plundering the vil- 


lages, much of their military diſcipline was relaxed ; and, inſtead 
of being what once they were, a formidable body of veterans, 
many of their corps were degenerated into cowardice, and more 
deſired to riot in the ſpoils of the country, than to engage in 
combats with the enemy. Theſe circumſtances account tor the 
ſmall reſiſtance made to the progreſs of the Swedes, who hitherto 
found only ſcattered parties, or weak garriſons, of the Imperia- 
liſts, without any commander of reputation to oppoſe them. 
Ferdinand, at length, was rouſed to take meaſures for wiping off 
the affront given to his victorious arms, and controuling the ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs of the King of Sweden, The Coum de Tilli was 
appointed to collect a large army, and manage the campaign“ 
againſt him. A preliminary order, unfavourable for the Empe- 
ror's affairs, was given him, with relation to the Elector of Saxony. 
In confequence of it, he infiſted with the latter to renounce the 
confederacy of Leipſic, and join his troops to the Imperial army, 
When this was refuſed, Tilli directed his march into Saxony, 
The Elector, who had hitherto declined a league with the King 
of Sweden, became now a ſolicitor for it; and the terms of their 
alliance being agreed upon, the junction of their forces ſoon took 

place. The Swediſh army alone conſiſted of thirteen thouſand 


foot, and nine thouſand cavalry; beſide the troops which occu- 
pied 


* ruftelfdorf, ibid. p. 50. Hiſt. des Gueres et Negoc. p. 171. 
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violent zeal of Ferdinand, and to reſtore the Proteſtant worſhip 
to its former footing i in the empire, 


After again addreſſing letters to the electors, to juſtify his en- 
terpriſe, and to engage them * to conſider it as the common 
cauſe of the Germanic body, the King of Sweden et fail with 
his fleet, and land forces aboard, and arrived at the iſle of Ruden, 
on the twenty-fourth of June. Finding that his general, Alexan- 


der Leſley, a Scottiſh officer, had already poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


more important iſle of Rugen, he ſteered his courſe for the 
mouth of the Oder, where he debarked his troops in the iſland 
of Uſedom, which lay on the weſt fide of Pomerania, His ar- 
my only conſiſted of two. regiments, or ſixteen rroops of cavalry, 
and ninety-two companies of foot, Yet it was ſufficient to 
reduce the iſlands interjected between the coaſt G Sweden and 
Pomerania, and thoſe in the mouth of the Oder, and to make 
the conqueſt of various towns and cities on the continent, within 
a ſhort ſpace of time. In theſe preliminary operations, the exact 
diſcipline of the Swediſh ſoldiers, enforced by the preſence and 
ſtrict order of their King, devout, ſober, and regular in his de- 
portment, afforded a fingular advantage over their antagoniſts, 
and procured them a reception into many places without force. 
Guſtavus's proſtration of himſelf on the ground where he firſt 
landed, and his prayer to God, in fight of his army, ſet an ex- 
ample of that piety, which he wiſhed to cheriſh in his ſoldiers, 
as the beſt preſervative of regularity and order. To gain ſome 
large place of arms, further advanced in the continent, was the 
King of Sweden's next object. Steten, the capital of Pomerania, 
appeared moſt convenient for this purpoſe. Its Duke had offer- 


ed a neutrality ; but Guſtavus wiſhed to engage him as an ally, | 
% and 
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and to hold his town as a garriſon. He effectuated this point by 


Book Il, 


his prudent management of a treaty with the Duke; who, to ex- * 


cuſe himſelf to the Emperor, appeared to be taken by ſurpriſe, 
and obliged to ſubmit to a capitulation. While the adminiſtra- 


tor of Magdebourg, Chriſtian of Brandenbourg, was the only 
Prince who openly declared in favour of the King of Sweden, 
it was perceptible to the latter, that he ought to undertake ſuch 
enterpriſes only as were ſuited to his ſtrength, until time and oc- 


currences might contribute to determine the wavering reſolu- 


tions of the Electors and Princes, whom he hoped to gain to 


his ſide. This council was productive of the beſt effects. Gu- 


ſtavus, wherever he bent his courſe, ſupported his military re- 
putation, ſecured more his poſts on the ſea coaſt and on the 
Oder ; and, at the ſame time, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed 
the number of his troops. In the towns taken by him, ſoldiers 
daily enliſted with him. They were reinforced by ſeveral com- 
plete battalions brought from Livonia and Finland by Guſtavus 
Horn, afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed by his military exploits. Ba- 


nier was another of his general officers, yet more famous in the 


ſubſequent war, and Bernard, Duke of Saxe-weimar, of equal 
reputation. There were early engaged in the Swediſh ſervice, 
ſeveral Scottiſh commanders of reputation ; Alexander Leſley, 
of the Leven family *, Mackay, of that of Sutherland, and Hep- 
burn, Monro, Ramſay, and Ruthven. The former, at this time, ated 
as commandant in the city of Stralſund, and the reſt, as colonels 
of regiments, or captains of bands of their countrymen in Guſta- 
vus's army. If to theſe we add the Marquis of Hamilton, who 
conducted a body of fix thouſand Scots and Engliſh to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Swedes ; it appears that the number of eminent 
Vo, 4 BY 'B officers 
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officers from that nation, exceeded thoſe of any other foreign 
one which aided Guſtavus, at leaſt, if Germany be excepted. 


It much aſtoniſhed the Imperial troops, to behold the Swedes, 
in defiance of the cold, prolonging the campaign through the 
winter months. Beſide this difference of natural vigour, there 
was another, ftill more prejudicial to the German forces. From 


their habits of living at free quarters, and by plundering the vil- 


lages, much of their military diſcipline was relaxed ; and, inſtead 
of being what once they were, a formidable body of veterans, 
many of their corps were degenerated into cowardice, and more 
deſired to riot in the ſpoils of the country, than to engage in 
combats with the enemy. Theſe circumſtances account for the 
ſmall reſiſtance made to the progreſs of the Swedes, who hitherto 
found only ſcattered parties, or weak garriſons, of the Imperia- 
liſts, without any commander of reputation to oppoſe them. 
Ferdinand, at length, was rouſed to take meaſures for wiping off 
the affront given to his victorious arms, and controuling the ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs of the King of Sweden, The Count de Tilli was 
appointed to collect a large army, and manage the campaign * 
againſt him. A preliminary order, unfavourable for the Empe- 
ror's affairs, was given him, with relation to the Elector of Saxony. 
In confequence of it, he infiſted with the latter to renounce the 
confederacy of Leipfic, and join his troops to the Imperial army. 
When this was refuſed, Tilli directed his march into Saxony, 
The Elector, who had hitherto declined a league with the King 
of Sweden, became now a ſolicitor for it; and the terms of their 
alliance being agreed upon, the junction of their forces ſoon took 


place. The Swediſh army alone conſiſted of thirteen thouſand 


foot, and nine thouſand cavalry ; beſide the troops which occu- 
pied 


* Puffendork. ibid. p. 30. Hiſt des Gueres et Negoc. p. 171. 
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pied many towns and garriſons. The Elector of Brandenburgh 
had already engaged in a treaty with Guſtavus ; and the Dukes 
of Mecklenburgh, and the Landgrave of Heſſe, had declarad their 
aſſociation with him. The principal event, which appeared ad- 
verſe to his fortune, and tended to damp the ſpirit of his Prote- 
ſtant allies, was the taking of the city of Magdebourg by the 
Count de Tilli and Pappenheim. He was thought in a capacity 
to relieve it, and yet had not prevented its ſurrender ; which was 
attended with ſuch bloodſhed, deſolation, and miſery, as, for a 
long time, had not been beheld in Europe, and that rendered it 
deplorably memorable in Germany, Thirty thouſand lives “, 
_ reckoning thoſe of every age and ſex, are ſaid to have been loſt 

in the conflagration of almoſt the whole of the city, joined with 
the carnage and confuſed route of the inhabitants. Guſtavus more 
eaſily acquitted himſelf of any blameable failure in ſuccouring 
Magdebourg, than .the Catholic commanders could excuſe their 
ſhocking deſtruction of one of the largeſt and moſt popular cities 
of the empire. It was believed, indeed, that the ſudden aſſault 
was given by Pappenheim, when de Tilli had not ordered or in- 


tended it. 


While Magdebourg was loſt, Guſtavus had reduced Franckfurt 
on the Oder, and ſeveral other places. He advanced into Saxony, 
and encamped at Werben on the Elbe. It was here that de 
Tilli, with his main army, approached the King of Sweden, and 
an eſſay was made, in ſome attacks and ſkirmiſhes, of that mili- 


tary valour and conduct, in which they appeared moſt ſignal ri- 
vals. The reduction of Hall, Merſbourg, and laſtly of Leipſic, 


by the former, had excited a deſire in Guſtavus, and his confe- 


derates, to come to a general engagement. The Elector of Saxo- 
B 2 | ny, 
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ny, beholding his dominions made the ſcene of war, infiſted im- 


Ꝙ patiently for it. But the poſition of the enemy, advantageouſly 


encamped under the walls of Leipſic, ſeemed to diſſuade this re- 
e Guftavus artfully ſtated the objection, which he knew 

be over-ruled by the elector's impetuoſity. Feigning to 
yield to his opinion, he told the confederate Princes, that, fince 
they agreed to hazard a general battle, no time was to be loſt, as 
the Count de Tilli's army would ſoon be reinforced by the Ge- 
nerals Aſtringer and Tiffenbach, on their march to join him. 
The Swediſh army, together with the Saxon troops, were imme- 
diately put in motion, and advanced in order towards the enemy's 
lines before Leipſic. 


The combat that enfued between the armies of the Emperor 
and the King of Sweden was of more intereſting conſequence, 
not only to the parties engaged, but to many princes and ſtates 
in Europe, than any other battle that had happened for an age 
paſt. As the main force of the two contending powers was now 
collected in the field, a blow given to one or other of them was 
likely to decide the Be of the Proteſtants, and of the liberty of 
the Germanic body. The number of the combatants on each fide 
was nearly equal, and amounted in whole to about ſeventy-four 
thouſand men. The Imperial troops, now that they were redu- 
ced to order, and commanded by the ableſt generals, might be 
reckoned fully equal to the Swedes, in valour and addreſs in arms, 
and the moſt indifferent of them accounted ſuperior to the Saxon 
regiments, t that were raw, and new levied. The Count de Tilli 
was inclined to have kept his advantageous ground, but was per- 
ſuaded by Pappenheim, and other Generals, not to wait an attack 


trom an enemy, inferior in military reputation, but to advance to 
| meet 


® Puffendorf. ibid. p. 51 
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meet them on the plain, about a mile from Leipſic. The new 
ground he choſe ſeemed favourable, Finding ſome eminencies 
proper for placing his artillery, he ranged his troops, in one line; 
behind them, and turned his rear to the ſun and wind. Four 
groſs battalions of infantry compoſed the centre of his line, and 
the cavalry, after the Spaniſh manner of arrangement, formed a 
flank to each of them. He conſtituted no ſecond line or body of 
reſerve. The Swediſh army moved towards the declivities in an 
order of battle, adapted to form two lines ; the right of the front 
being led by Guſtavus, and the left by the Elector of Saxony. 
To paſs a rivulet on their way, a defile was made, without diſtur- 
bance from the enemy. By ordering his troops to wheel towards. 
the left, Guſtavus endeavoured to divide the advantage of the 
fun and wind with the Imperialiſts. The Count de Tilli, to ob- 
viate the effect of this motion, extended his right wing in a man- 
ner that ſeparated it too much from the left, and expoſed the beſt 
body of his infantry to a diſadvantageous attack from the Swedes. 


Book II. 
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It was here that Guſtavus made his firſt impreſſion, and caſt part 


of the enemy's line into diſorder and route *. The Count de Tilli, 
deſcending from the heights with his centre or main battle, ſhould 
have naturally engaged that of the Swedes, commanded by Count 
Horn ; but he declined this encounter, to fall upon the Saxons 
on the left wing. They were foon thrown into confuſion, and 
routed by him. The Elector, believing all to be loſt, fled to a 
great diſtance from the field, The Imperialiſts, as if victorious, 
became diſſipated in the purſuit, and parties of them began to 
plunder the baggage. It was now the eriſis of the combat, when 
Guſtavus ſaw his opportunity to turn the ſcale. He had time to 
ſele& and arrange a body of troops, from his right and centre, to 


engage theſe diſordered ſquadrons. They were charged by him, 
ſtraggling 


Hiſt. des Guerres, p. 125. 
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ſtraggling, and wearied with their career ; all the cavalry were 


quickly broken, and driven into flight; and the infantry only 


made reſiſtance. It was ſuch as ſhowed what they might have 
done, if they had not been abandoned, and left to aſſaults on all 
ſides. The Swediſh horſe could not penetrate their battalions, which 


Rood firm againſt repeated artacks, both from them; and ſome 


regiments of foot, until cannon was brought up, which made 
lanes and havock among them. Four regiments of them, howe- 
ver, under the clouds of ſmoke and duſt, found means to eſcape, 
while the reſt were cut in pieces. The victory of the Swedes 
was now complete, and the flying enemy purſued, as far as the 
day permitted, after a battle of five hours. The Count de Tilli, 
wounded in the purſuit, was on the point of being ſeized by a 
German officer. Fight thouſand Imperialiſts were reckoned to 
have fallen, beſide a number that were taken priſoners. Even 
the loſs of the victors amounted to five thouſand. All the can- 
non, and moſt of the baggage of the enemy, fell into their 
hands, along with many colours and ſtandards. Within a few 
days after the victory, a conſiderable addition was made to it, by 
the ſurrender of Leipſic, and the capture of ſeveral bands of the 


Imperialiſts, who had fled into the adjacent towns, 


There is ſcarce a ſingle engagement that happened i in modern 
times, and between warriors equal in arms, which proved of ſuch 
advantageous conſequence to the victors, as the battle of Leipſic. 
It cauſed a general conſternation among the confederates of the 


.Emperor, and appeared to be the ſignal and the incitement to many 


princes, who ſecretly dreaded his power, or fluctuated before in 
their inclinations, to declare in favour of his adverſary, the King 
of Sweden. Regarded now as that able aſſociate they wiſhed for, 
to break the chains of his arbitrary ſway, they came or ſent their 
gnyoys, to make a voluntary offer of their union with Guſtavus. . 

Poſſeſſed 
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Poſſeſſed of political prudence and reſolution, this Prince under- 
ſtood how to improve the tide of his fortune. The tenor of his 
treaties with the Princes who joined him was ſo apparently fa- 
vourable to their common intereſt, that others were engaged to 
follow their example *. Inſtead of reproaching the Elector of 
Saxony with his precipitate flight from the battle, he flattered him, 
by declaring, that the victory was won by adhering to his opi- 


nion in the council of war, Senſible of the great importance of 


this Prince as a confederate, he divided with him the chief com- 
mand in the military operations that were reſolved on. The for- 
ces of the King of Sweden and his allies were now ſo augmented, 
that they were capable of undertaking two ſeparate campaigns, 
One of them into Luſatia and Bohemia, was intruſted to the E- 
lector; the other into Franconia and the Palatinate, was con- 
ducted by Guſtavus himſelf. It was alledged, that an error was 
committed by the latter, in this plan of the war, and that he 

ought to have directed his main power againſt the hereditary 
countries of the Emperor, and made an approach to Vienna it- 
ſelf, the object of his military deſign. His Chancellor, Axel 
Oxenſteirn, ſo juſtly celebrated for his political knowledge and 
ſagacity, appears, from his ſpeech to Guſtavus, when he found 
him on the banks of the Rhine, to have cheriſhed this opinion. 
Upon a due conſideration of circumſtances, however, it muſt be 
owned, that the King of Sweden embraced the more prudent re- 
ſolution, and that it would have been unſafe and dangerous for 
him to have expoſed his new conqueſts, and left the Count de 
Till: behind him, who, though once vanquiſhed, was in capaci- 
ty, nat only to recruit his broken forces, but ſoon to draw toge- 
ther a formidable army. Within a ſhort time, this laſt circum- 
| Rance actually enſued, and nothing but the ſingular abilities, at- 


— tention, 
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tention, and induſtry, of the King of Sweden, could have pre- 


vented that General from acting with ſucceſs, and recovering 


many towns and garriſons that had eaſily ſurrendered to the 
Swedes. It was faid, indeed, that Tilli muſt have followed Gu- 
ſtavus in his route to Auſtria, But, if this might be reckoned up- 
on, the enterpriſe of the latter muſt have been often traverſed, 
by ſuch an enemy in his rear, who could depend on reinforce- 
ments in the courſe of the expedition. 


It belongs to particular hiſtories of Germany, or of Guſtavus's 
wars, to relate the ſucceſsful progreſs of the Swediſh arms from 


the Elbe to the Rhine. As this amazing expedition, through 
provinces and diſtricts, abounding in populous and fortified 
towns, was accompliſhed in the ſpace of four months of winter, 
the narration rather forms a military journal, than an entertain- 
ing paſlage of hiſtory. The terror of the King of Sweden's ap- 
proach, the rapid motions of his troops, joined to the diſtin 


information he had of the ſtate and ſtrength of various towns and 


fortreſſes, induced their immediate ſurrender, -or rendered them 


an eaſy conqueſt, It was ſaid, that he was admitted into them 
more like a King, who came to receive the natural homage- of 
ſubjects, than as a foreign prince, who required ſubmiſſion to his 
arms. Beſide the revolt of princes and chieftains from the Im- 
perial intereſt, Tilli's army *, when ſuperior in number to that 
of Guſtavus, by the incident of his powder magazine being blown 


up, and by the unfitneſs of the Duke of Lorrain's raw auxiliaries 
to ſerve a winter campaign, was ſoon diſabled from intercepting 


the career of the Swedes. Similar ſucceſs attended the irruption 


of the Elector of Saxony into Luſatia and Bohemia f. He over- 
ran theſe countries, took Pagans the capital, and Egra, in the 


extremities 


+ Puffend. ibid. p. 54. 55- + Heiſſ. liv. 3. p. 360. 
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extremities of the latter kingdom. But inattention to the diſci- 
pline of his troops, the indulgence given them to pillage, and 
collect booty, together with the Elector's own diſqualifications for 
a long or vigorous war, rendered theſe advantages ſhort-lived and 
unprofitable, Far differently did Guſtavus proſecute and ſecure 
his conqueſts. Though his movements were expeditious, he left 
no important place behind him in a hazardous ſituation. He 
truſted to no ambiguous compoſitions when offered, but general- 
ly dictated the terms of them, and adjected ſome forcible re- 
ſtraint. Europe ſaw him with aſtoniſhment advanced, in the end 
of the year, to the banks of the Rhine, with every important 
place, in his military route, ſubjugated to him, either by ſtrict 
ſtipulations, or impoſed garriſons. He even paſted that river, 
repulſed ſome Spaniſh troops that oppoſed him, and, as a me- 
mortal of the progreſs of his victorious arms, a pyramid was e- 
reed on the Alface ſide of the Rhine. At Mentz, he was at- 
tended by Frederic, the exiled Elector Palatine, whoſe hopes of 
recovering his dominions now revived, and by ſuch a concourſe 
of German princes, and ambaſſadors, and envoys from foreign 
ſtates, as ſhowed how much he was admired, courted, feared, 
and envied among them. In the treaties, truces, or neutralities 
that were propoſed to him, he decided according to his own 
views, and was intimidated by no menaces of the diſpleaſure or 
the deſertion of his confederates and allies, when they required 
what he thought unſuitable to be granted. Yet, in ſuch tran- 
ſactions, he could not be reckoned arrogant, unequitable, or 


culpably intereſted. 


The ſtroke of fortune experienced by Ferdinand II. would be 
the more ſevere, as it was ſudden, unexpected, and a ſtrange re- 
verſe of his wonted ſucceſs and proſperity. The reſource of fo- 
reign aſſiſtance appeared to be diſtant, and confined to that of 
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one power, Spain, alone, fufficiently engaged both on the ſide of 
Italy and the Low Countries. The Elector of Bavaria, and other 
princes of the empire, attached to him by intereſt, began to fear 
for themſelves, and ſolicited a neutrality. A trial, made to re- 
gain the EleQor of Saxony to his party, proved abortive *,. His 
cabinet council could ſuggeſt no other 'expedient for repairing his 
force at home, and checking the victories of the King of Sweden, 
than the recal of Walſtein to his former rank and command in 
the army, But how humiliating was i for Ferdinand to ſeek to 
appeaſe this irritated and diſdainful chief? What extravagant 
and ſhameful conceſſions muſt be made, to ſoften his indignant 
ſpirit, and gratify his arrogance ? And what ſecurity was there, 
when all this was done, that he might not cheriſh ſecret thoughts 
of revenge againſt the Emperor and his miniſters, and, having 
the capacity, give full ſcope both to his wrath and his ambition ? 
Theſe difficulties were ſtated in the queſtion, and much in- 
ſiſted on by fome in Ferdinand's council; but the argument of 
neceſſity overcame them all. It was agreed, that Walſtein ſhould 
be requeſted to take charge of the Emperor's military affairs, and 
put himſelf at the head of the army. Though all his conditions 
were granted him, this fierce chieftain, at firſt, expreſſed his ſcorn 
of the honours offered him, and his reluctance to accept them, 
for ſome time. At length, he ſet his active ſpirit to work, without 
any concert with Ferdinand and his minifters, and what was al- 
together impracticable to them, he effectuated in three months. 
He raiſed an army in Moravia, which ſoon increaſed to forty 
thouſand men, and found means to pay and to ſubſiſt it. His. 
reputation and credit were ſuch, that the veteran officers of Bo- 
hemia and Auſtria crouded to his camp; and money was volun- 
tarily offered him by many lords of the court and of the pro- 


vinces, and furniſhed by others, who dreaded compulſion. 


| Maximilian, 
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Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, after ſeveral evaſive negotia- 
tions with the court of France and the King of Sweden, about a 
Neutrality, had at laſt determined to abide by his alliance with 
the Emperor. It was then evident to Guſtavus, that he ought to 
deſiſt from military action on the Rhine, and penetrate with his 
army into the Bavarian dominions, before Walſtein could advance 
from Bohemia, and join his forces with thoſe of the Elector. 
The Count de Tilli's movement with his army in that direction, 
left no room for heſitation about this reſolution. This General, 
after Walſtein's re-eſtabliſhment, was properly no more than the 
ſubſtitute of the Duke of Bavaria, as generaliſſimo of the troops 
of the Catholic league. He now obeyed the call of Maximilian, 
ſolicitous about the ſafety of his dominions, and extremely difh- 
dent of the Duke of Fridland's inclination to afford them protec- 
tion in due time . Theſe circumſtances prompted Guſtavus to 


advance with his army towards the Danube, and engage in a new 


campaign againft de Tilli and the Bavarian forces, which, on 
account of its general ſucceſs, and ſome ſignal actions performed 
in it, may be reckoned no leſs illuſtrious than the former one, 
and a more evident conſummation of his fame, as an able and 
experienced warrior. While de Tilli, watchful of Guftavus's 
motions on the weſt frontier of Bavaria, had reaſon to believe that 


he intended to force his paſſage of the Danube by attacking Ingol- 


ſtad, the King ſuddenly changing his courſe to the right, appear- 


ed before Donawert, and, after ſome feeble reſiſtance, poſſeſſed 


himſelf of that important place. The German general then 
threw himſelf behind the Lech, a river that intercepted the ad- 
vancement of the Swedes, in the new direction of their march. 
It was ſo deep as to be, in moſt places, unfordable even to caval- 
ry Ground was choſen by de Tilli, where the Lech formed a 


© 2:35 51 curvature, : 
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curvature, and other advantages were found, that rendered his 
camp ſtrong and inacceſſible. Intrenchments were raifed on the- 
banks, and guards, at proper diſtances, were ſtationed on the 
river, as far as Auſbourg. The paſſage of the Lech, in view 
of the enemy's camp, and in the face of their artillery and forti- 
fications, appeared to be not only a dangerous, but a deſperate 
enterpriſe, Horn, and others, among the boldeſt of Guſtavus's. 
general officers, diſſuaded this attempt, as tao hazardous, and, 
if ſucceſsful, likely to be attended with great deſtruction of the 


army. The King chiefly inſiſted that it could be atchieved with- 


out any ſuch formidable conſequence. He pointed out a method 


of accompliſhing it, which promiſed ſucceſs, and did not too 


much expoſe the lives of his ſoldiers. He cauſed platforms for 
cannon to be conſtrued on the bank of the river, which, on his 
ſide, he obſerved to be more elevated than on the other. Seventy- 
two pieces of heavy artillery, placed by his direction, bore their 
ſhot upon the moſt advanced part of de Tilli's camp with great 
effect, and conſiderably annoyed its neareſt flagk. The enemy's. 
troops were galled and difordered, while, on account of the river 
encompaſſing their rear, they could not withdraw into ſafer ground. 
In the midſt of their confuſion, by the continual fire of the can- 
non, and an increaſe of it from the ſmall arms, he ſeized the op- 
portunity of forming a bridge of boats, which was. finiſhed and 
fortified with a retrenchment in three days. The Bavarian troops 
were repulſed from it with loſs; and, while they were about to 
renew their attack, a body of Swediſh cavalry, that had found 
a fordable place of the Lech, furpriſed them with their- charge.. 
De Till: now ſaw his dangerous ſituation, which, if he waited but 
a ſhort time, expoſed him to be inveloped between the winding 
river and the Swediſh army. He quitted his entrenchments, and 
retired, under favour of the night; but ſuffered next morning an 
attack from the Swedes, in which his. loſs of men was not ſo 


great, 
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great, as the diſorder and conſternation of his troops, in conſe- Book II. 
- quence of a mortal wound that he himſelf had received. A three V. 90 Pg 
pounder had ſtruck him above the knee, which gave him exqui- de Tilli mor- 
ſite pain for ſome days. His antagoniſts, conſcious of his merit- 8 ä 
ed fame as a commander, regretted the hard circumſtances of 
his fate, when his laurels were ſeen to wither on his aged brow, 


and fortune afforded him neither a glorious nor an eaſy exit. 


The King of Sweden joined to the honour of vanquiſhing 
Tilli, chat of receiving the city of Auſbourg in ſurrender. Here 
he had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to the Proteſtants the churches 
lately taken from them by the Emperor; and, what many regard- 
ed as a ſpecimen of his ambition, while, perhaps, he meant no 
more than to mark his fuperiority over Ferdinand, he cauſed an 
oath of allegiance to himſelf and the crown of Sweden to be ten- 
dered to the inhabitants. His ſucceſs * was checked by the re- Guſtavus 
ſiſtance of Ingolſtadt, while, in aſſaulting it, his life was brought 37 8 
to imminent danger. A cannon- ball beat his horſe to the ground, — why 
and covered him over with blood. He roſe unhurt from the ac- 
cident, which appeared to his attendants to have been fatal to 
him. His deſign upon Ratiſbonne failing, he turned to the re- 
duction of the towns of Bavaria, which, being defenceleſs, were 
made an eaſy prey. As he had conceived high indignation againſt 
the Elector, Munick, his capital, trembled at Guſtavus's approach. 
But he exacted of the inhabitants only a ranſom for their captive 
city, and declared his abhorrence of thoſe deſolations which, he 
ſaid, had fixed and perpetuated the ſtain of barbarity upon the 
Gothic nations. For the greater ſecurity of the citizens from ha- 
vock or rapine, he granted to the Scottiſh. Colonel Hepburn, who 
was a Catholic, the command of the troops, and the guard of the 1 
city. 


The 
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The conqueſts made by Guſtavus became alarming to his al- 


lies and his friends, as well as to his enemies. Aſtoniſhed at what 
he had done in a ſhort ſpace of time, they conſidered, with jea- 
louſy and dread, what he was capable of atchieving. His ap- 
proach to the Rhine, it has been obſerved, had given ſome diſ- 


guſt to Lewis XIII. and occaſioned altercations between the 
King of Sweden and the French miniſters. Though Richelien 
was not in earneſt about theſe conteſts for the honour of the Ca- 
tholic religion, and the intereſt of its princes, in Germany, he 
was obliged to feign decorum upon this ſubject, and allow the 
envoys to uſe the language of the court, in their harangues to 
Guſtavus . Upon the ravage conſequent to the ſubjection of 
Bavaria to the Swedes, theſe remonſtrances and complaints were 
renewed by St Etienne, the French ambaſſador, who, together 


with Charnaſfle, alſo inſiſted on granting a neutrality to Maxi- 


milian. The anſwers given them by the Swediſh King were 


ſuitable to the warmth of his natural temper, and to the condition 


of one who, though victorious, found many occaſions to provoke 


his paſſion, and had ground to ſuſpect the defection of his allies, 
or their ſecret envy of his ſucceſſes, while he contended with his 
Enemies in the field. 


A more intereſting object of attention than the diſcuſſion of 


theſe jealouſies, was preſented to the King of Sweden, in the 
motion and ſucceſs of Walſtein's army in Bohemia. The Saxon 
troops were every where beaten by him, and the towns they 


had taken quickly recovered. Ratiſbonne being ſecured by the 
Elector of Bavaria, and Ingolitaldt kept by his troops, there was 
no obſtruction in the way of his march into the interior or lower 

parts 
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parts of Germany. Maximilian alſo, by out-marching the 
Swedes, could accompliſh a junction with the Duke of Fridland. 
Guſtavus's forces, diminiſhed by detachments in garriſon, and 
loſs of ſoldiers, ſo far from being equal, amounted to little more 
than half the number of the army of the latter. He had no 
choice but to retire from Bavaria, and chooſe a poſt to wait for 
the enemy, or for reinforcements to his troops. After ſome de- 
liberation, he pitched upon Nuremberg, in Franconia; which, 
beſide being a large city, well affected to him, was in a fituation 
that ſhortened his retreat“. Under its walls he encamped his 
army, conſiſting of about five and twenty thouſand men, and co- 
vered it with entrenchments. Upon Walſtein's advancement 
with his much more numerous forces, all Germany expected a 
decifive action. But this commander, to the general ſurpriſe, 
turned all his efforts into a blockade, and the reducing the enemy, 
by want of proviſion and forage. He perſiſted in this plan, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of the Elector of Bavaria, about 
its impropriety, and inconſiderable effect. It was believed that 
Walſtein ated from his own political motives, which inclined 
him to hazard nothing, and to protract the campaign. Guſta- 
vus's army was at length ſo reinforced with troops brought by 
his general Banier, the Langrave of Heſſe, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, as to become rather ſuperior in number to that of 
his antagoniſt, The King of Sweden, whoſe ardour led him to 
fight his enemy, and eſpecially to engage Walſtein, upon any to- 
lerable proſpect of ſucceſs, made a different uſe of his ſuperiority. 
He determined, not only to offer battle, but, upon its being de- 
clined, to attack the camp of the Imperialiſts. The undertaking 
was apparently a moſt perilous one ; yet Guſtavus, having begun it, 

| would: 
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would perſiſt ; and, though repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults, he con- 
tinued to puth them on, till there was hardly one regiment of the 


combat with Swedes that was not engaged, and, during a conflict which laſted 


Walitein's 
entrenched 
army. 


ten hours, bore evident marks of what it had ſuffered *, At laſt, 
Guſtavus was-convinced he could not prevail, and thought of or- 
dering a retreat. None of his general officers, to whom he could 
give this commiſſion, ſtood nigh him, but Hepburn, the Scottiſh 
Colonel, who, conceiving himſelf lately injured in point-of rank, 
and affronted by the King, had obtained his diſcharge from the 
ſervice. As Guſtavus, in paſſion, had upbraided him with his 
religion and his courtly dreſs, he had ſworn publicly never to 
draw a ſword in his cauſe. He was now accoſted by the King, 
with a commendation of his valour and abilities, and requeſted to 
take charge of the retreat. This occaſion, Sire,” replied Hep- 
burn, “is the only one in which I will not refuſe you my ſer- 
* vice, ſince there is evident danger in it.” He went ſpeedily, 
and, intimating the King's order for the retreat, conducted it in 
ſuch a manner as procured him the higheſt applauſe. But not 
the moſt honourable offers could induce him to remain in the 
Swediſh army. He left Germany, and afterwards found em- 
ployment in the French ſervice, When in that kingdom, a reply 
he made to the famous father Joſeph, is reported in ſome me- 
moirs T. This Capuchin often appearing in the camp, pretended 
to {kill in the military operations, and ſometimes gave his opi- 
nion to the generals of the army with great aſſurance. He was 
exhibiting in this ſtile to Hepburn, and, with a map before him, 
pointed to a range of places, that he affirmed could be eaſily re- 
duced. © Go nat /o faft, Father,” ſaid the old Colonel, © towns 
« are not taken with a ſinger's end.” His countryman? Mackay, is 

men- 


*Hiſt. des Guerres, ibid. p. 195. Puffend. ibid. 
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mentioned among the officers, of note who fell in the action at 


| Furtz. 


The ſlaughter of men, on the ſide of both the combatants, 
abated their ardour to renew the engagement, or to diſpute the 
field with each other. The King of Sweden, who, as the aſ- 
ſailant of an entrenched camp, ſuffered moſt, contented himſelf 
with ſtrengthening the garriſon of Nuremberg, and ſecuring ſome 
poſts near it, and then ſet out upon another plan of action. He 
was no ſooner in motion than the Duke of Fridland broke up 
his camp; and, as the Elector of Bavaria and he had not cordially 
correſponded, they disjoined their troops, and proceeded to act 
ſeparately. It was Guſtavus's purpoſe to reiterate his enterpriſe 
in Bavaria, both with a view to draw the main force of his an- 
tagoniſts from the Lower Saxony, and to. make a near impreſſion 
on Auſtria, and the other hereditary dominions of the Emperor, 
He had advanced ſo far as to paſs the Danube, and retake ſome 
places, when the intreaties of the Elector of Saxony, to protect 
his country from the invaſion of Walſtein, prevailed with the 
King to return with his army into Miſnia “. Upon his arrival 
near Walſtein's quarters, at Weiſſenfeldts, his deſign, at firſt, was 
only to harraſs the enemy. But, finding that Pappenheim, with 
a large body of troops, was removed at. ſome diſtance from that 
General, he thought the opportunity of attacking him was not to be 
ſlipt ; though he himſelf alſo expected ſome reinforcement. The 
more eager, when he had the power of forcing Walſtein to en- 
gage, he prepared his army for a general action. It proved 
that memorable battle of Lutzen, within two leagues of Leipſic, 
fatal to the life, but not to the warlike fame of the heroic King 
of Sweden. The military diſpoſitions made on both ſides were 
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Book II. ſignal, and ſuitable to the renown of two ſuch celebrated com- 
GAIT manders. The Duke of Fridland, ſtill acting the defenſive part, 
tle of Lut- turned his ground to the moſt advantage, by ſinking a foſlee on 
Eds his front, and guarding his left with a rivulet. His order of bat- 

tle was peculiar. Four large battalions of infantry formed his. 
centre, and were arranged in the figure of a croſs, with a void. 
ſpace in the middle. His cavalry compoſed the two wings; the 
left of which was thrown into two lines, and the other into one, 
with an interjected regiment of foot, having before it a ſtrong, 
battery of cannon. The King of Sweden, adhering to his for- 
mer arrangement at the battle of Leipſic, difpoſed his whole in- 
fantry, or main battle, in two lines, parallel to each other. His 
f cavalry, in the ſame form, conſtituted the wings, with ſmall. 

x bands of foot muſqueteers between the regiments ; the advantage. 
f of which had been experienced by him. His artillery was ex- 

tended along his front. Each of the diſpoſitions was adapted to. 
its particular object of defence and attacx. The combat, though 
þ intended by the King of Sweden to commence at break of day,, 

was retarded by a thick fog, till near eleven in the forenoon. 
__ It was then begun ſucceſsfully by him; and the firſt difficulty of 

ovember 7 
or 16th N. S. paſſing the foſſèe was not only furmounted by a part of the Swe- 
43 | diſh foot, but the muſqueteers who defended. it, were routed, 
, ſeven pieces of cannon taken, and a conſiderable impreſſion. be- 
gan to be made on the central phalanxes of the Imperialiſts. 
11 | They, however, reſumed their order, repulſed the Swedes, and. 
| retook the cannon, It was in this conjuncture that Guſtavus. 
* came from the right, at the head of Steinboch's regiment of 
b horſe, to animate his troops by his preſence, and to ſuſtain. them, 
| | in a new aſſault. As the cavalry. did not readily clear the foſ- 
hk ſee, he was the firſt to ſpring over it, followed by a few of his, 
attendants. A troop of the enemy's cuiraſſiers was nearer than 


he perceived, and, in the encounter with them, he received a 
| balk 
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ball in his arm, which ſhattered the bone. He continued in ac- 
tion for a while, until the pain of his wound made him aſk the 
Duke of Lawenberg's help to withdraw. He ſoon received a- 
nother muſquet ſhot in his back, and falling from his horſe, was 
dragged ſome paces, with his foot entangled in the ſtirrup. It is 
ſaid, that he ſtill had ſtrength to ſpeak and make himſelf known 
to a cavalier of the enemy, who, fearing to loſe his prize, ſhot 
him in the head. But, in what manner he got his mortal 
wounds, muſt be owned altogether uncertain and inexplicable. 
His mangled body, when recovered from the enemy, could 
hardly be known, and had every appearance of being trodden 
under the feet of their horſe. Scope was, therefore, given to 
various conjectures and ſurmiſes with reſpect to the circumſtan- 
ces of the death of this Prince, ſo adored by his ſubje&s, and fo 
juſtly admired and renowned in Europe, Lawenberg, who 
choſe not to die with him, and could hardly account for his e- 
ſcaping unhurt, was accuſed of giving him a treacherous wound *. 
A plot for his aſſaſſination is alſo ſaid to have been contrived by 
ſome officers of the Imperial army; and, ſuch was the credulity 
of people on this ſubject, that ſome believed that Cardinal Riche- 


lieu had ſuborned one to deftroy him. 


The fall of a leader in battle has often occaſioned the loſs of 


the victory, when on the point of being gained by his troops. 
In the caſe of the King of Sweden, it rouſed his army to wreſt 
the ſuperiority, that was in danger, from the enemy. So in- 
flamed were the Swediſh ſoldiers of the right wing with grief and 
rage at the death of their King, that, led by their commanders, 
who had the ſame ſenſations, their charge on the left wing of the 
Imperialiſts was irreſiſtible. The ſame tranſport of fury ſpread 

| 1 through 
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through the other diviſions of the confederate army, ſufficed to 
overpower the adverſe battalions. The cannon of the latter be- 
ing retaken, and turned upon them, a total route would have en- 
ſued, if Pappenheim had not arrived with his freſh ſquadrons of 
cavalry, and encouraged the fugitives to renew the battle. It be- 
came obſtinate and bloody, till that General received a mortal 
wound. Then Walftein himſelf had not the capacity to repreſs. 
the diſorder and route of his troops. It is faid, that the reins of 
his. horſe's bridle being cut by a ball, or accidentally dropt, he 
was carried precipltately along with them. The Swedes remain- 
ed maſters of the field, and reckoned nine thouſand of the Impe- 
rialiſts flain in it; while the latter having taken many enſigns 
'and ſtandards, and made almoſt an equal flaughter, accounted 
the victory undecided. 


The premature exit of Guſtavus Adolphus, at the age of thirty- 
eight, and when his enterpriſes in Germany were not brought to. 
an ifſue, creates a difficulty in judging of his pohtical aims, and 
whether he carried his ambition to exceſs, or was diſpoſed to re- 
ftrain it within proper bounds. He proved, doubtleſs, a deliver- 
er to Germany, and, conſequently, a reſtorer of the balance of 
Europe. Its powers owed to him part of that obligation which 
Henry IV. of France, before his death, was prepared to confer in 
a higher extent, and on the nobleſt plan. He had the honour 
to commence an enterpriſe againſt the uſurpations of Ferdinand II. 
when it had been unſucceſsfully attempted, and was generally 
declined by other powers. His ſpirit and mind were ſuited to 
the conduct of the moſt important and difficult affairs; and it ap- 
pears, that he underſtood how to concert meaſures in the cabinet, 
as well as to act in the field. At an early age, he quaſhed the 
King of Poland's competition for the crown of Sweden, which, 


without the exertion of his valour, would have produced a civil 
3 War.. 
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war. As a King, he was equally admired and beloved by his 


ſubjects: As an ally, his great atchievements, joined with his in- 


trepid ſpirit, made him be dreaded, and his death leſs lamented by 


his confederates. He was ſincerely pious. and devout, attached 


to his religious profeſſion, but not illiberally bigotted. He was 


vehement in his temper, and keenly expreſſed his paſſion, but 
rarely carried it to reſentment, From the ſame natural ardour, 
he too often expoſed his perſon unneceſſarily to danger; the con- 
ſequence of which was unhappily apparent in his fate. 


The Swediſh and Imperial armies, after the battle of Lutzen, 


ſoon declined further contending in the field. The former de- 
plored the irreparable loſs of their King, who had left only a 
daughter, not above ſeven years old, as his repreſentative and ſuc- 
ceſſor. The latter Walftein choſe to conduct into Bohemia; a 


route ſo unſeaſonable and apparently unneceſſary, that it could 
not be accounted for, unleſs upon thoſe motives of ambition and 
extravagant enterpriſe, which were in a ſhort time after detected 
in him. With reſpect to the Swedes continuing to wage war in. 
Germany, after the death of Guſtavus, the greateſt obſtacles and 


difficulties ſeemed to be preſented, It was queſtionable, whether, 
in the circumſtances of the Swedith ſtate, an internal revolution 


might not enſue? and, if a peaceable ſettlement of the govern- 


ment ſhould take place, whether regard to the ſafety and real in- 
tereſt of the kingdom might not induce the ſenatorial council to 


deſiſt from a foreign war, ſo expenſive and hazardous. It was 


known, that the ſubſiſtence of the confederacy in Germany ſo 


much depended on Guſtavus's life, that little hope could now be 
entertained of preſerving it upon its former, or any ſuch advan- 


tageous footing. There was reaſon to fear, that, inſtead of ad- 
hering to their treaties with the Swedes, moſt of the German 
princes would be diſpoſed to renounce the obligation of them, 


and: 


Book Il. 


Events con- 
ſequent to 
Guſtavus's 


death. 
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ball in his arm, which ſhattered the bone. He continued in ac- 
tion for a while, until the pain of his wound made him aſk the 
Duke of Lawenberg's help to withdraw. He ſoon received a- 
nother muſquet ſhot in his back, and falling from his horſe, was 
dragged ſome paces, with his foot entangled in the ſtirrup. It is 
ſaid, that he ſtill had ſtrength to ſpeak and make himſelf known 
to a cavalier of the enemy, who, fearing to loſe his prize, ſhot 
him in the head. But, in what manner he got his mortal 
wounds, muſt be owned altogether uncertain and inexplicable. 
His mangled body, when recovered from the enemy, could 
hardly be known, and had every appearance of being trodden 
under the feet of their horſe. Scope was, therefore, given to 
various conjectures and ſurmiſes with reſpect to the circumſtan- 
ces of the death of this Prince, ſo adored by his ſubjects, and ſo 
juſtly admired and renowned in Europe. Lawenberg, who 
choſe not to die with him, and could hardly account for his e- 
ſcaping unhurt, was accuſed of giving him a treacherous wound. 
A plot for his aſſaſſination is alſo ſaid to have been contrived by 
ſome officers of the Imperial army ; and, ſuch was the credulity 
of people on this ſubject, that ſome believed that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had ſuborned one to deſtroy him. 


The fall of a leader in battle has often occaſioned the loſs of 
the victory, when on the point of being gained by his troops. 
In the caſe of the King of Sweden, it rouſed his army to wreſt 
the ſuperiority, that was in danger, from the enemy. So in- 
flamed were the Swediſh foldiers of the right wing with grief and 
rage at the death of their King, that, led by their commanders, 
who had the ſame ſenſations, their charge on the left wing of the 
Imperialiſts was irreſiſtible. The ſame tranſport of fury ſpread 
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through the other diviſions of the confederate army, ſufficed to 
overpower the adverſe battalions. The cannon of the latter be- 
ing retaken, and turned upon them, a total route would have en- 
ſyrd, if Pappenheim had not arrived with his freſh ſquadrons of 


cavalry, and encouraged the fugitives to renew the battle. It be- 
came obſtinate and bloody, till that General received a mortal 


wound. Then Walſtein himſelf had not the capacity to repreſs 
the diſorder and route of his troops, It is faid, that the reins of 
his horſe's bridle being cut by a ball, or nceidettally dropt, he 
was carried precipltately along with them. The Swedes remain- 
ed maſters of the field, and reckoned nine thouſand of the Impe- 
rialiſts ſlain in it; while the latter having taken many enſigns 


and ſtandards, and made almoſt an equal flaughter, accounted: 
the victory undecided. 


The premature exit of Guſtavus Adolphus, at the age of thirty- 
eight, and when his enterpriſes in Germany were not brought to 
an iſſue, creates a difficulty in judging of his political aims, and 
whether he carried his ambition to exceſs, or was diſpoſed to re- 
ftrain it within proper bounds. He proved, doubtleſs, a deliver- 
er to Germany, and, conſequently, a reſtorer of the balance of 
Europe. Its powers owed to him part of that obligation which 
Henry IV. of France, before his death, was prepared to confer in 
a higher extent, and on the nobleſt plan. He had the honour 
to commence an-enterpriſe againſt the uſurpations of Ferdinand II. 
when it had been unſucceſsfully attempted, and was generally 
declined by other powers. His ſpirit and mind were ſuited. to 
the conduct of the moſt important and difficult affairs; and it ap- 
pears, that he underſtood how to concert meaſures in the cabinet, 
as well as to act in the field. At an early age, he quaſhed the 
King of Poland's competition forithe crown of Sweden, which, 


without the exertion of his valour, would have produced a civil 
war.. 
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war. As a King, he was equally admired and beloved by his 
ſubjects: As an ally, his great atchievements, joined with his in- 
trepid ſpirit, made him be dreaded, and his death leſs lamented by 
his confederates. He was ſincerely pious and devout, attached 
to his religious profeſſion, but not illiberally bigotted. He was 


vehement in his temper, and keenly expreſſed his paſſion, but 


rarely carried it to reſentment, From the ſame natural ardour, 
he too often expoſed his perſon unneceſſarily to danger; the con- 
ſequence of which was unhappily apparent in his fate. 


The Swediſh and Imperial armies, after the battle of Lutzen, 
ſoon declined further contending in the field, The former de- 
plored the irreparable loſs of their King, who had left only a 
daughter, not above ſeven years old, as his repreſentative and ſuc- 
ceſſor. The latter Walſtein choſe to conduct into Bohemia; a 


route ſo unſeaſonable and apparently unneceſſary, that it could 
not be accounted for, unleſs upon thoſe motives of ambition and 


extravagant enterpriſe, which were in a ſhort time after detected 


in him. With reſpect to the Swedes continuing to wage war in. 
Germany, after the death of Guſtavus, the greateſt obſtacles and 


difficulties ſeemed to be preſented, It was queſtionable, whether, 
in the circumſtances of the Swedith ſtate, an internal revolution 
might not enſue ? and, if a peaceable ſettlement of the govern- 
ment ſhould take place, whether regard to the ſafety and real in- 
tereſt of the Kingdom might not induce the ſenatorial council to 
deſiſt from a foreign war, ſo expenſive and hazardous. It was 
known, that the ſubſiſtence of the confederacy in Germany ſo 


much depended on Guſtavus's life, that little hope could now be 


entertained of preſerving it upon its former, or any ſuch advan- 
tageous footing. There was reaſon to fear, that, inſtead of ad- 
hering to their treaties with the Swedes, moſt of the German 
princes would be diſpoſed to renounce the obligation of them, 


and. 
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Boox II. and to purſue ſuch views as their intereſt or ambition dictated to 
—Y> tem. Theſe conſequences, apprehended from Guftavus's exit, 


would, in a great meaſure, have been verified, if the Swediſh ſe- 
nators, who acted as guardians for the young Queen Chriſtina, 
had not ſhown themſelves poſſeſſed of unanimity, fortitude, and 
ſpirited reſolution, which would have done honour to the beſt 
ages of Greece or of Rome, and deſerve to be remembered with 
applauſe in the annals of every ſtate *, They not only conſulted 
together, with affection and reverence for the character and fame 
of their deceaſed King, but framed their reſolutions in ſuch a 
manner, that it might be ſaid they were dictated by ſingular ve- 
neration to him. The ſame laudable ſpirit being diffuſed over 
the nation, the determinations of the ſenators were confirmed by 
the aſſembly .of the kingdom, in which a ſolemn act paſſed for 
maintaining and proſecuting the war againſt Ferdinand II. Their 
noble reſolution proved uniform, and unwarped by private pre- 

judice or jealouſy, by their agreeing to entruſt the Chancellor 


Oxenſteirn with the conduct of all military and political affairs 
in Germany. He was, indeed, eminently qualified for this ar- 
duous.employment, by his experience in all matters of war and 


peace, and particularly of thoſe in the empire, where he had 
conſtantly attended his royal maſter, and bore a part in all the 


important conſultations and tranſactions. Before he received his 


commiſſion, - he ſhowed his capacity in action, upon the critical 


emergency of Guſtavus' s fall in the battle. At Franckfort f on 
the Maine, he convened ſome delegates of the four confederate 


circles of higher Germany, and ſtated to them the ſituation of 


their common affairs, and propoſed the renewal of their league 
of union, as the only expedient for their ſafety, After confer- 


ring 
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ring with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, he got a 
more regular and fuller convention of the princes of the aſſocia- 


tion indicted at Heilbron. In this aſſembly, which was attended 


by many foreign ambaſſadors, he diſplayed the talents of an able 


and ſagacious miniſter. His circumſpection, his firmneſs, his addreſs. 


and moderation, ſo far prevailed over the intereſted policy, the fluc- 
tuating reſolution, the jealouſy, and ſiniſter aims of ſeveral prin- 
ces, that he obtained a confirmation of their former confederacy 
with the crown of Sweden, upon almoſt the ſame honourable 
terms of precedency and direction of all military and civil affairs 
as had been granted to Guſtavus. He was himſelf, in effect, 
ſubſtituted to the authority of that Prince, though his exerciſe of 
it in general queſtions, and in civil caſes, was put under the re- 


ſtriction of a particular council, that was nominated by the af- 


tembly . 


The active part aſſumed by the court of France, in this ſignal 


tranſaction, redounds to the honour and reputation of Cardinal 
Richelieu's miniſtry. Without its interpoſition, and the preſence 
of its ambaſſadors at Hoilbron, it is preſumable that the efforts 
of the Chancellor of Sweden would have proved ineffectual, to 
re-eſtabliſh and arrange the German confederacy. The oppoſi- 
tion made to His plan of it, by the Elector of Saxony, the Duke 
of Brunſwick, and other Princes of the empire, and by the King 
of Denmark's miniſters, joined with Ferdinand's emiffaries, was 
ſufficient to have rendered it either altogether abortive, or eſſen- 
tially defective in its form and compoſition. Notwithſtanding all 
the arguments that were uſed with the Elector of Saxony, he 
continued obſtinate in rejecting the propoſed ſcheme of the 
league; and his example was followed by ſeveral others. It a- 
ſtoniſned every foreign court, that Oxenſteirn found means to 


renew 
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renew the confederacy without his concurrence &. So unlikely 
did this appear to Cardinal Richelieu, and, indeed, ſo uneligible, 
that his firſt inſtructions to Grange-aux-Ormes, and the Marquis 
de Feuquieres, the French envoys, directed them to addreſs them- 
ſelves to John-George of Saxony, and to ſolicit him to take the 
chief direction of the Proteſtant union. The alarm and diſguſt 
created by the vaſt conqueſts of the Swedes under Guſtavus, and 
that Prince's hardy replies to the court of France, diſpoſed Lewis 
and his miniſter to indifference about ſupporting their intereſt 
and power, ſuppoſed to be much reduced by the fall of their 
King. It was believed that the Saxon Elector, as head of the 
Leipſic confederacy, would naturally riſe into chief authority a- 
mong the Princes of his religion, and ſupply the place of the 
King of Sweden. But theſe ſuppoſitions proceeded upon a mi- 
ſtaken eſtimate of the character and genius of John George t, 
who, with intereſted ambition, was indolent, and addicted to his 
pleaſures; and affecting to be the leader of the Proteſtant union, 
was known to be governed by the councils of Arnheim, the ge- 
neral of his troops, ſuſpected of favouring the Emperor's inte- 
reſt, Fenquieres, perceiving the ſmall reſpect that was teſtified 
to the Elector of Saxony, at the Convention of Heilbron, wiſe- 
ly determined to follow the ſpirit, rather than the letter, of his 
inſtructions, and to join iſſue with the Chancellor of Sweden, in 
promoting the important buſineſs of the Confederacy. He per- 
formed this office with a degree of judgment, addreſs, aud dex- 
| terity, that made his opponents admire his conduct and abilities, 
while it was evident, at the ſame time, how reſpectable among 
the German Princes his Maſter's name, as an ally, proved, and. 
what influence it had in conſolidating their union. Oxenſteirn 


had 
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had reaſon to fear it would be extended to the prejudice of the 
Swediſh intereſt, and was contented to admit the preſcribed limi- 
tations to his own authority. The ambaſſador of Charles I. of 
England, Anſtruther, whoſe appearance, in other reſpects, was 
inſignificant, contributed to ſupport the Chancellor againſt the 
too powerful preſſure of the French envoy. The former obtain- 
ed from the Swedes a grant of the towns and places of the Pala- 
tinate reduced by them, in favour of Charles-Lewis, ſon of the 
unfortunate Frederic, who died about this time. Feuquieres's 
negociations at Heilbron, and the courts of ſeveral German Prin- 
ces, which are collected at large “, afford both inſtruction and 
entertainment to the curious. His ſketches of the particular 
characters are lively, and drawn in a ſtile uncommon to ſtate- 
papers. The accurate information given of the intereſts and aims 
of the different Princes of the Empire, alſo ſhow the ſingular at- 
tention and induſtry requiſite in the ambaſſador's office in thoſe 
days. To complete the confederacy againſt the Emperor, the 
treaty of France with the late King of Sweden was renewed, 
nearly in the ſame form and tenor, with reſpect to the pecuniary 
ſubſidy, and its other ſtipulations. 


In this manner did the Emperor Ferdinand II. and Philip IV. 
of Spain, behold that formidable oppoſition to the Auſtrian 
grandeur, which they believed to be fuddenly ſubverted by the 
death of its leader, almoſt inſtantly revived again, and ſuch 
meaſures concerted by their adverſaries, that, if they produced 
not all the effect dreaded from the valour of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
could not fail to embroil the empire, and keep in a ſtate of ſu- 
ſpenſe the conſequences of that war, which had already proved 
ſo ruinous to their power and intereſt, The Swedes had in poſ- 

„ E ſeſſion 
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Bock II. ſeſſion almoſt all the trophies of their former victories. They were 
DV ſupported by a more regular combination of the German Princes. 
They had, in the perſon of the Chancellor Oxenſteirn, a counſel- 
lor and director of their affairs, converſant-in the moſt difficult 
enterpriſes, and capable of proſecuting his purpoſes with ſteadi- 
neſs and fortitude, 'The general officers of their army were ex- 
perienced in the buſineſs of the field. The Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, now inveſted with the chief command, Banier, Guſtavus 
Horn, Leſley, Cniphauſen, and others, often employed in ſepa- 
rate commands in the field, had ſhared the military reputation of 
the King of Sweden. They found, in the poſts they held in 
Germany, the beſt reward of their military toils. The Swediſh 
ſoldiers in general, delighted with the milder climate of Germa- 
ny, wiſhed to enlarge their fpoils and their conqueſts. Under 
ſuch favourable circumſtances, it might be preſumed that the 
Swedes would boldly diſpute the field with the Emperor, and, if 
they did not extend their invaſions, would be able to maintain 
ſuch a footing in the Empire, as the adverſaries of Ferdinand, at 
home and abroad, defired ; and which the court of France e- 
ſpecially wiſhed to promote by their preſent treaties. Cardinal 
Richelieu ſaw, with double ſatis faction, the efficacy of his poli- 
tical negociations, as it exceeded his immediate hopes, and gave 
: him full afſurance that the Auſtrian power could not be exerted 
in embroiling France, and ſupporting the deſigns of the Queen- 
mother, and the Duke of Orleans, againſt his miniſterial autho- 
5 rity. Perhaps no other miniſter ever found his general ſyſtem of 
policy, and his motives to kindle up foreign war, coincide ſo ex- 
actly with the dictates of {elt-defence, private intereſt, or reſent- 
ment, 
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Charles of Lorrain compelled to. ſurrender Nanci.—Singular Tran- 
actions about his Dutchy,—alidity of Gafton's Marriage chal- 
lenged. — His Compromiſe with the Court, and return into France. 
—Tmpoſture of the Nuns at Loudun.—Foreign Negociations and 
Treaties, —Battle of Norlinguen fatal to the Swedes, Political 
Alliances made by France, previous to War with Spain. —Ac- 


count of the Management and Succeſs of its int Campaign. 


H E domeſtic hiſtory of France, from this period, becomes Book III. 
leſs important, whether with reſpe&t to the commotions —Y” 
excited by the intrigues of the Queen-mother and the Duke of "Oy 
Orleans, or thoſe exertions of power and policy, which Riche- 
E 2 lieu 
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lieu employed for repreſſing the influence of the nobles, and di- 
miniſhing the authority of the courts of parliament, and of the 
provincial ſtates, that yet ſubſiſted in the kingdom. On theſe ſub- 
jects, ſo little that is material remains to be traced, that it can- 
not be thrown into any regular narrative. The details given of 
inſignificant anecdotes, in the hiſtories, as well as in the me- 
moirs of this reign, have deformed their compoſition, and obſcu- 
red the illuſtration of the ſignal events. This defect we have 
endeavoured hitherto to avoid; and it becomes the more neceſ- 
ſary to guard againſt it in the ſequel of the hiſtory, as we ſhall 
find its ſubject almoſt wholly relative to military operations with- 
out the kingdom, or to the fulfilment of treaties with thoſe fo- 
reign allies with whom France was combined, either for her 


fafety, or her e intereſt. 


It has been obſerved that kh IV. Duke of Lorrain had a 7 
gularity of character and diſpoſition, which led him to perpetual 
enterpriſe, without regard to his weak force in the field, or to the 
ſituation of his territories, which rendered him ever obnoxious 
to the chaſtiſement of France. He had been conſtrained to ſign 
the treaty of Liverdun with Lewis; but he evaded the execution 
of ſome of its articles in the ſame manner as he had done with 
the former one of Vic. He had rendered the Swedes his ene- 


mies, by joining his troops to thoſe of the Emperor ; and the 


court of France more willingly heard the complaints of its allies 


againſt a Prince, who had twice given refuge to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and whoſe ſiſter was believed to be eſpouſed to him. After 


an arret paſſed in the parliament of Paris for the ſeizure of the 


dutchy of Bar by Lewis, for default of the homage due to his 
crown, his Majeſty advanced with his army to the frontiers of 
Lorrain, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of St Michel and Luneville. 


To prevent the inveſting of Nanci, which was now threatened, 


; and. 
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and, if poſſible, to pacify Lewis by a ſubmiſſion, Charles de- 
ſpatched his brother, the Cardinal of Lorrain, to treat with the 
King and his miniſter. Various conferences, and alternate pro- 
poſals of accommodation enſued *, But, though the humbleſt 
terms were offered on the Duke's part, Lewis refuſed to conclude 
the agreement, unleſs Nanci was ſurrendered to him as a ſecurity 
or temporary pledge for the performance of the conditions of the 
treaty. After much heſitation and ſubterfuge, in which Charles 
ſhowed his apprehenſion of danger to be ſuperior to the vigour 
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of his mind, he yielded alſo to this hard requiſition. In the mean Septemb. 16. 


time, his ſiſter, whoſe marriage with Gafton was confeſſed, had, 
by ſecret contrivance, eſcaped from Nanci, and joined her huſband 
at Naumur in Flanders. Whether this infringement of the treaty 
had excited Lewis's diſtruſt of Charles's intentions about the ſur- 
render of Nanci, or that, at any rate, he deſired to prevent him 
from further circumvention, an opportunity was taken to detain 
Charles a priſoner in the French camp. He had come thither af- 
ter the concluſion of the treaty, upon the faith of Lewis's ſafe 
conduct. But it appears that his Majeſty thought himſelf at li- 
berty to practiſe what he had highly complained of in the Duke; 
and we find, in the political teſtament , Richelieu's vindication or 
elogium of this meaſure. In reaſon, however, it amounts to no 
more, than that Lewis, in order to oblige another Prince to keep 
his engagement, might diſpenſe with his own ; a maxim of con- 
duct that ſhould have been rejected by Lewis ſurnamed the Fu. 


To make ſure of the poſſeſſion of Nanci, by an eaſy artifice, 


ſeemed a ſatisfactory conſideration. Lewis's troops, accordingly, 
found the gates of it open to them on the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember. Eight thouſand of them remained in garriſon, while 


the 


/ 


Mem' de Pontis, tom. 2d, liv. zd, p. 105, De Baſſompiere, tom, 4. p. wy 
+ Teſt. polit. chap. I. p. 37- 
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the reſt of the army, commanded by the Marſhal de la Force, 
took up its quarters in Lorrain, under orders for ſuch a detatch- 
ment of it to join the Swedes, as might enable them to oppoſe 
the advancement of the Duke de Feria, Governor of Milan, into 
Germany. The Duke of Lorrain, diſpoſſeſſed of his capital, did 
not long reliſh the obſcurity of his court at Mirecour. He eloped 
in a few months to Bezangon, and, agreeably to his reſtleſs ge- 
nius, he betook himſelf to the Imperial army in Germany, where 
he ſerved as an adventrous captain in ſeveral campaigns. 


Within the compaſs of this year, there are a few domeſtic in- 
cidents, which require mention, but not a particular narrative *. 


The eſtabliſhment of a French parliament at Metz firſt took place, 


inſtead of a reſort to the Imperial chamber at Spires. A number 
of knights of the order de Saint Eſprit were created at court ; in 


which promotion ſeveral of Richelieu's favourites were diſtin- 
guiſhed. But the Marſhal de Toiras, who was in the nomina- 


tion, falling under the Miniſter's jealouſy, was excluded, and 
diſcarded from his military employments. A diſpute, that origi- 
nated among the Catholics of England, by the controverſial 
books written upon at, had been transferred to France; and in 


the 1631, a deciſion was given by a meeting of the clergy at 


Paris, upon the hereſy and error contained in the publications of 
two Engliſh Jeſuits. The ſociety wanted not, in France, defen- 
ders of the tenets of their brethren in England, who had boldly 
aſſerted their canonical privilege, to exerciſe ſeveral parts of the 
Epifcopal and clerical office, and eſpecially thoſe of preaching 
and hearing confeſſions, independently of the appointment or 
permiſſion of the bifhops. The controverſy, which concerned 
otll ex reli,ous orders as well as the Jeſuits, was ſupported on the 


art 
» 
* Hena"!t. p. 419. Le Vaſſor, liv. 34. 


* 
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part of the ſecular clergy by an anonymous writer, who took Boos III. 
the title of Petrus Aurelius, and on that of the fraternity by Fa- n 
ther Sirmond. The latter, however, were obliged to yield to 

the more powerful party of their antagoniſts, and diſclaim the 

books of their brethren. In this conteſt, ſome ſparks of Jan- 
ſeniſin, which afterwards broke forth among the clergy in F rance, 

were diſcernible. We find, in the epiſtles of Grotius, an opi- 

nion delivered by him upon this queſtion agitated among the Ca- 

tholics, which, in point of judgment, knowledge of antiquity, 

and candour, may be reckoned ſuperior to all the publications on 

the ſubject. He ſhows, that the aſcetic and monaſtic profeſſors, 

who retired from the world to lament their ſins, and mortify all 

their earthly paſſions, had never pretended to preach to others, 

and much leſs to interfere with the biſhop, or ſecular prieſt, in 

the adminiſtration of penance, annexed to confeſſion. Some a- 

mong them of moſt reputed ſanctity, were called forth to preach 

againſt the corruptions of mankind ; but it was in conſequence 

of a requiſition made to them, for the good of the church, and 

not of aſſumed privilege. He owns, indeed, that; while both 

the Catholic parties aſcribed equal authority to the decrees of the 

Pope, the controverſy could be reduced to no other iſſue but 

that of his determination upon it. The French biſhops and cler- 

gy, who ſo zealouſly defended their epiſcopal privileges againſt 

the pretenſions of the Jeſuits, ſhowed facility and compliance 

upon another article of juriſdiction, the important one of the trial 

of the members of their body for treaſonable and capital offences. 

As Richelieu wiſhed, in the caſe of the criminal judgment of 

ſome biſhops in Languedoc, charged as conſpirators in Montmo- 

renci's revolt, the proceſs was reſigned by them to clerical com- 
miſſioners, nominated by Urban VIII. Though this practice 

was agreeable to the eccleſiaſtical regulation, called the Concordat, 
made in the reign of Francis I. it had been often complained of, | — 

as 
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as inconſiſtent with the liberties of the Gallican church *, When 
Fanſeniſm increaſed in 1650, a folemn proteſtation was entered 
* the clergy againſt this judicial procedure. 

if the peculiarities of the Duke of Eſpernon- s character had 
not been already pointed out, the laſt exhibition he gave of them, 
about this time, might afford entertainment in the narrative. He 
was now, at the age of eighty, as haughty and ſtern in his man- 
ners, and as untractable in his temper, as he had appeared in 
the vigour of his years. He had ſeen, with ſurpriſe, the ſyſtem 
of the court totally changed; the nobles of the firſt rank curbed 
by the cabinet of ſtate, overawed by unuſual exertions of authori- 
ty, and rendered ſubmiſſive to the nod of a miniſter ; a prelate who, 
aſſuming the direction of the King and council, ſwayed the reins 
of government. He had been ſometimes croſſed, but not directly 
aſſaulted, by this predominant power of the miniſtry. Remem- 
bering former days, and conſcious that, a few years paſt, he had 
made himſelf formidable, he thought he might ſtill ſupport the 
{ame character, and act, at leaſt, in his provincial government, 
upon independent ideas. The Archbifhop of Bourdeaux, Sour- 
dis, with whom he had been diſguſted, came from court to re- 
ſide in his dioceſe. It was generally apprehended, that ſome 
conteſt would enſue between them, when confronted in the ſame 
place; and it is ſaid, that Richelicu adviſed Sourdis not to be de- 
ficient in civility, but to ſuffer no indignity from the ſcornful 
Duke. The anſwer of the latter to the Archbiſhop's firſt com- 
pliments, was in the arrogant and hoſtile ſtile, He uſed ſeveral | 
devices to provoke and brave the Metropolitan of Bourdeaux f, 
until the latter, after a perſonal rencounter with him, and having 
his hat and callotte thrown on the ground, loſt all temper, and 


proceeded 


# 1Henault, ibid. + Obſervations hilt. ſur le Teſtament politig. 
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proceeded to uſe his ſpiritual fulminations againſt Eſpernon, and 
all his accomplices. On report made to the court by the Arch- 
biſhop, and an information taken by the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
with reſpe& to the part acted by the Duke, the ſentence of ex- 
communication pronounced againſt him by his antagoniſt was 
declared by Richelieu to be valid; and his Majeſty was requeſt- 
ed to compel the offender to ſubmiſſion and ſuitable redreſs of the 
injury he had committed, A letter de Cachet from the King 
ordered him to retire out of the government of Guienne, and 
confine himſelf to his houſe of Plaſſac. His ſons and moſt in- 
timate friends, finding that the reſolution of the court was unal- 
terable, intreated him to comply with neceſſity. He ſaw the ex- 
tremity to which he was reduced, and yet knew not how to obey. 
After much ſtruggle with his haughty ſpirit, he withdrew, and 
carried along with him a ſtriking picture of pride creſt fallen, 
and of the annihilated power of every chieftain, who aſſumed 
any meaſure of that independency which had been long tolerated 
in the French ſlate. Cardinal Richelieu could not have wiſhed 
to have beheld a more ſignal inſtance of the dread of his autho- 
rity, than in the retreat of the Duke of Eſpernon upon a few 


lines of a letter de Cachet. 


The enſuing year was chiefly remarkable for two nogotia- 


tions; one reſpecting a compoſition with the Cardinal of Lor- 


rain, in name of the Duke, his brother; and the other relative 
to an accommodation with the Duke of Orleans, and his return 
into France. The narrative of the latter alſo comprehends what 
paſſed at the court of Bruſſelles, where the unfortunate ſituation 
of Mary de Medicis and her ſon, inſtead of promoting their 
union, rendered the diſcord and brcils of their confidents more 
palpable and apparent to the world *. It ſhowed the genius of 


LV... - F the 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 169. 170. Henault, p. 420. Nani hbiſt- de Veniſe, 
liv. 9. tom. 3. p. 483. 540. 
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Book, III. the Duke of Lorrain to accommodate himſelf to every extremity, 
1 and to elude every hard engagement, that he conſented to make 
Singular a ceſſion of his whole eſtates to his brother the Cardinal, with 
1 the view of diſannulling his late treaty with France, or, at leaſt, 
3-6: of obſtructing and delaying the fulfilment of its articles. To 
make the moſt of this device, and to engage Richelieu to ac- 
quieſce in it, and favour the re-eſtabliſhment of the Lorrain fa- 
mily, Francis, Cardinal of Lorrain, came to Paris, and propoſed, 
in form, his marriage with the miniſter's favourite niece Comba- 
let. This offer procured him an amicable reception at court, 

and much civil uſage on Richelieu's part; but, after a long ne- 
gotiation about the matrimonial articles, and the conceſſions to 
be granted to the Lorrain family, the ſcheme of the match was 
dropt, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, on leaving Paris, obtained 
only ſome mitigations of the rigid terms of the late treaty. But 
afterwards Francis, who had reſigned his Cardinal's hat, in order 
to marriage, attempted to eſtabliſh himſelf, by another connubial 
ſcheme, that of eſpouſing the Princefs Claude, ſiſter to the Dut- 
cheſs of Lorrain, and next heireſs to her, in the ducal patrimony. 
Upon this new tranſaction, the French troops, under the Mar- 
i mal de la Force, repoſſeſſed themſelves of Luneville, and inveſted 
la Mote, the only fortreſs in Lorrain retained by Francis, and 
which, from its ſituation and works, was reputed impregnable. 
In the reduction of it, the French firſt made uſe of bombs, though 
their invention was known in 1588, The new titular Duke was 
ſoon obliged to fly in diſguiſe after his exiled brother, while, to 
accumulate the infelicity of the family, the elder Dutcheſs, pro- 
voked at her huſband, took refuge in the court of France. In 
this manner was the dutchy of Lorrain, as well as that of Bar, 


occupied by the French forces. 
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One point aimed at by Richelieu in the negotiation with the 
Cardinal of Lorrain was, to have Margaret, now eſpouſed to 
Gaſton, ſeparated from him, and delivered up to Lewis, in or- 
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der to have judgment paſſed on the legitimacy of her marriage. 


To lay hold of her perſon, was impoſſible, after her eſcaping to 
Bruſſelles: But, ſo eagerly ſet was Richelieu on accompliſhing all 
his projects, that he reſolved to have the marriage declared ille- 
gal and void, by the King's council and the court of parliament. 
As the counſellors of law, left to their own deliberations upon the 
point, might heſitate, a bed of juſtice was held, and the King's 
arret, on the invalidity of the marriage- contract, being read, the 
regiſtration of it enſued “. The want of the King's conſent 
was the alledged ground of the judicial ſentence. At another 
period, this procedure in a queſtion that was more eccleſiaſtical 
than civil, would have excited the clamour of the church, It 
paſſed, however, without oppoſition. The Duke of Orleans, 
informed of this arret, declared it to be highly injurious, and 
contrary to divine and human law. His reſentment made him 
enter into a new compact with the court of Bruſſelles and the 
Catholic King ; in which, under certain proviſions for his inte- 
reſt, he engaged to act in concert with them, and ſupport the 
houſe of Auſtria as an ally and grateful adherent T. This treaty 
was made with the Marquis d'Aytona, to whom the charge of 
the government of the Spaniſh provinces was committed, upon 
the death of the Infanta Iſabella; a Princeſs who merited all the 
encomiums which the hiſtorians have generally beſtowed on her 
character and public adminiſtration. When Cardinal Richelieu 
was informed of this new engagement of Gaſton's, he took 
alarm at the conſequences of it, and was ſenſible that various 


reaſons urged him now to manage a reconciliation with the pre- 
| F 2 | ſumptive 


* Henault, ibid, + Mem, pour 'Hiſt. du Card. p. 426. : 
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ſumptive heir of the crown, and not leave him in the power 
and direction of foreign enemies. Beſide that this was what 
he had always wiſhed, in order to alleviate the murmurs againſt 
his miniſtry, and to detach the Duke of Orleans from his mo- 
ther's party, the political meaſures he found himſelf obliged to 
take, with refpe& to foreign affairs, became a new and forcible 
motive to this reſolution, He found, from the importunity of 
the States of Holland and other allies of France, that an open 
declaration of war againſt Spain was inevitable. Hitherto he 
had made it an object of policy to avoid this extremity, and it 
has been evinced, in the preceding narrative, how ſucceſsfully 
he had employed his circumſpection and induſtry to raiſe up e- 
nemies to the houſe of Auſtria, without engaging France as a 
principal among them. This artful conduct, however, could 
not be always ſuppported. The confederates complained ; want 
of ſucceſs cooled their ardour in the field; and any great de- 
feat might diſpoſe them to hearken to terms of peace, and aban- 
don France to the reſentment of that power which had received 
ſo many aſſaults at her inſtigation. But Richelieu, though 
daring, and more than ever confident of his ſuperiority over his 
enemies in France, choſe not to commence war with a formi- 
dable power abroad, while any flagrant appearances remained of 
diſſenſion at home. As it was in ſeveral reſpets deſirable 
to diſengage the Duke of Orleans from his conneQion with 
Spain, he would alſo conſider his effectuating it as a prelimina- 
ry victory over one of her crafty machinations, to weaken the 
credit of his miniſtry, and excite diſcontent in the kingdom. 
He determined, therefore, to make ſuch propoſals to Gaſton, as 
were moſt likely to pacify his reſentment, and induce him to 
prefer concord with his brother, and the honours due to him 
in France, to all other projects for the advancement of his inte- 
reſt, 

The 
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The ſcenes of private intrigue, and open diſcord, that often Boos III. 


took place among the favourites and followers of Mary de Medi- 
cis, and the Duke of Orleans, were ſufficient to have diſguſted 
the court of Bruſſelles with their reſidence there *. The exceſs to 
which theſe broils were carried was manifeſted by an attempt to 
aſſaſſinate Puylaurens, as he aſcended with ſome gentlemen by the 
ſtair into the hall of the palace. A large carabin was diſcharged 
againſt him, loaded with twenty balls. He eſcaped with a flight 
wound; but, from the flight of the aſſaſſin, no diſcovery was 
made of the inſtigators ; and it remained altogether uncertain 
whether the blow aimed at his life proceeded from his political 
opponents, or from the jealouſy and reſentment his gallantry had 
occaſioned. The dark and unſearchable plot produced mutual 
accuſations, and inflamed the conteſt of the parties. The Mar- 
quis of Aytona is faid to have complained, that it gave him more 
diſturbance to compole thoſe diſſentions, than to manage all the 
affairs of the Netherlands. The court of Spain, however, reckon- 
ed ſo much on the diſcord of the family of France, as favourable 
to its political views, that the continuance of the mother and the 
ſon in a ſtate of dependence upon its aid was ſtill withed for and 
promoted. The new adminiſtrator of the provinces ſeized the 
opportunity which the Duke of Orleans's indignation about the 
affair of his marriage preſented, to conclude the treaty with him 
that has been mentioned. It was natural, and had been propoſed 
to include Mary de Medicis as a party in it ; but the antipathy 
of her favourites to thoſe of Gaſton, and incidental diſguſts, pre- 
vented this appearance of their union. Senſible of the little re- 
card ſhown to her honour and intereſt, and that the had ſcarce 
more influence on the ſon to whom ſhe adhered, than on Lewis, 


from whom ſhe was ſeparated, the unfortunate Queen took a re- 
ſolution, 
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ſolution, the moſt adverſe to all her feelings, of indignation and 
reſentment. She determined to offer the moſt ſubmiſſive terms 
of accommodation with Richelieu“. We have on record the let- 
ters the wrote to Lewis and his miniſter to this purpoſe, together 
with the inſtructions given to her envoy Laleu. They are ſaid to 
have ſtartled Richelieu, and embarraſſed him about a proper re- 
ply. He was obliged to feign and profeſs inclinations and wiſh- 
es on the ſubject, which certainly he felt not in their full ener- 
gy. But he knew how to obſerve the exterior decencies, to be- 
gin an unavoidable treaty, and then to introduce ſuch demands 
as he was ſure would fruſtrate its concluſion. - This was the fate 
of the Queen-mother's preſent negociation with him, which may 
be reckoned the laſt effort ſhe made to be reconciled to her too 
powerful adverſary, and return into France. It ſeems that the 
jealous miniſter was perſuaded her preſence in the kingdom, un- 
der all the reſtrictions T he could annex to it, might ſtill create 
uneaſineſs and trouble, while it could afford him no important 


{ſervice or advantage, 


The political benefit of managing a treaty for the return of the 
preſumptive heir of the crown into the kingdom being more ap- 
parent, Richelieu exerted his earneſt and diligent endeavours to 
accompliſh this point. But the attainment of it was obſtructed by 
his often blending together a diverſity of aims, and being almoſt 
equally tenacious and ardent in the purſuit of them, He inſiſted 
obſtinately upon annulling the Duke of Orleans's marriage; a 
point deteſted by that Prince, and which the court of Rome, as 
well as the generality of the world, declared to be prepoſterous 


and ſhameful. The proceſs carried on before the parliament of 


Paris, and the inqueſt into the ſeduction and the rape of Gaſton, 
(for 


* Tbid. p. 422. + Henault- 
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(for ſo it was called), and the ſecrecy of the marriage, contrary Boos III. 
to the will of the King, was a glaring abuſe of the forms of juW 
ſtice, and a diſcredit to that reſpectable court. There was con- 
joined with it a charge againſt Charles Duke of Lorrain, as the ſe- 
ductor of Gaſton, and the violator of his faith and fealty to the 
King, by this procedure, and a requiſition of judgment againſt 
him. His brother Francis, and the Princeſſes of Lorrain, were al- 
ſo made parties, Thus, in the citation of theſe ſovereign and in- 
dependent Princes, in the proofs taken, and the verdicts pronoun- 
ced againſt them, ſuch an inſult on the law of nature and nations 
was committed, as could in no ſhape be vindicated, The mini- 
ſter, under theſe fictitious colours, endeavoured to palliate the in- 
vaſion of Lorain, and the expulſion of the Princes of that houſe, 
which other courts in Europe condemned, as an unjuſt, unneceſ- 
ſary, and barbarous violence. It was ſaid with reaſon, that, if 
Charles deſerved to have a curb put upon his infidelity and way- 
ward enterpriſes, this might have been ſufhciently performed, 
without uſurping the dominion of two dutchies that he held only 
in right of the Princeſs Nichole his ſpouſe, and which, as far as. 
his act was valid, he had transferred to his brother. The Prin- 
ceſs of Phaltzbourg, his ſiſter, having eſcaped to Bruſſelles, con- 
tributed, by her complaints upon the ſufferings of her family, 
from Richcheu's inhuman policy, to inflame the general indigna- 
tion excited againſt him. Theſe circumitances appeared highly 
unfavourable to his negotiating a treaty with the Duke of Orleans, 
who might plainly perceive the indignity offered to himſelf, and 
the meaſures taken to ruin that familywith which he had connected 
himſelf, Unleſs jealouſy, diſſenſion, and diſcord, had prevailed 
among the counſellors of this Prince, and his mother, to a height 
that prevented all natural ſentiments and rules of conduct, the- 
Cardinal muſt have failed in his purpoſe. But, after the aſſault 
made on Puylaurens, and the offer of Mary de Medicis to treat 
ſeparately, 
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Book III. ſeparately, Richelieu was-encouraged in his hopes of ſucceſs. The 
ber ns two Delbenes, as acceptable to Gaſton, and who had particular 
Gaſton's ac- motives to ſerve the court, were employed by him in the nego- 
war 4 ciation. Honour and faith obliged the Duke of Orleans to ac- 
court. quaint the Marquis d'Aytona with the propoſals made to him. 
He was told that the court of Spain would not object to his re- 
conciliation with his royal brother, upon ſuitable terms, and that 
the ratification of his marriage, and a place of ſurety for his per- 
ſon, on the frontiers of Flanders, ought eſpecially to be inſiſted 
upon. Theſe were * the only articles in conteſt, At length, af- 
ter ſome interruptions of the treaty, Puylaurens, allured by the 
promiſes of a dukedom, and his marriage with a couſin of Riche- 
lieu's, adviſed his maſter to a compromiſe upon theſe points, 
The validity of the nuptials was referred to the deciſion of the 
church, to be given according to the forms uſual in France ; and, 
as to the other article, the Duke of Orleans was contented to have 
the choice of the place of his reſidence, in one or other of the 
provincial towns named by his Majeſty. In the concluſion of 
the treaty, great ſecrecy was affected, as if Puylaurens had dread- 
ed another attempt on his perſon. The Duke's retreat from Bruſ- 
ſelles, with his favourite, and a few domeſtics, was artfully con- 
cealed ; and ſuch expedition uſed on the road to Capelle, that the 


governour of this French town took the alarm at Gaſton's ſud- 
den appearance. He arrived at St Germajn-en-lay on the twen- 


ty-firſt of October. 


{)-Xober To 


1634 In this year occurs the pretended demonzacal poſſeſſion, and ſcan- 


n dalous impoſture, of the Urſuline Nuns at Loudun. Several of 


Nuns. them avowed their being under the impulſe and power of devils, 


and averred this cataſtrophe of their bodies and ſpirits to have 
been 
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ö * Memoires, ibid. p. 428. 
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been the effect of the infernal arts of Urban Grandier, a curate 
and canon in the town. The trials of their ſupernatural ſtrength, 
of their knowledge of languages, and of ſecret and future events, 
before people of the firſt rank, and the diviſion of opinions upon 
the matter in queſtion, teſtified the prevalence of vulgar credulity 
in thoſe times. Though the ſuppoſed daemoniacs were generally 
diſconcerted and baffled, by queſtions and experiments, yet ſome 
apology for their deficiency was admitted. The queſtion then 
came to be, what faith was due to the teſtimony of devils, and 
how far it ought to be received as moral evidence, and legal con- 
viction, againſt Grandier, who, though their conjurer and ac- 
complice, appeared to be the main obje& of their vengeance? A 
tribunal, ſpecially conſtituted for the proceſs, found that exorciſed 
devils could ſpeak truth, and that their declaration was ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh a juſt and judicial ſentence. In this hideous train of 
evidence, Urban Grandier, convicted on the teſtimony of Aſbto- 
roth, Aſinodeus, Zabulon, and other diabolical names, was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. The ſentence was accordingly execu- 
ted upon him at Loudun. He was believed to have offended the 
monks in the convent, and to have given occaſion, by his amours, 
to the jealous and ecſtatic rage of ſome of the ſiſterhood againſt 
him. But theſe accuſations made no part of his proceſs. It was 
ſaid that Richelieu, who was acquainted with the ignominious 
tranſactions, could have eaſily impoſed fitence on the fictitious 
devils, or detected their impoſture, if Grandier had not been ſu- 
ſpeed by him to have been the author of one of the ſcurrilous 
pieces publiſhed againſt him, Under this perſuaſion, the Cardinal 
would be diſpoſed to reſign him to his unhappy fate ; though the 
deſtruction of a man, by ſuch perſecution, and the confirmation it 
gave to the vulgar belief of an impious and abſurd impoſture, 
could preſent no favourable view of the juſtice exerciſed in his 
miniſtry, or of his attention to reſtrain the eruptions of fanatical 
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phrenſy, always diſagreeable, and often made fubſervient to the 
purpoſes of the turbulent and diſaffected in a ſtate. 


Before introducing the hiſtory of the following year, remark- 
able for the declaration of war againſt Spain, it is neceſſary to re- 
ſume the conſideration of ſome foreign events, that ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate the account to be given of Cardinal Richelieu's preparations 
for commencing this famous war, and of his views and hopes of 
conducting it with ſucceſs. 


No miniſter of ſtate ever carried the buſineſs of foreign nego- 
ciation to ſuch an extent as Richelieu. It was a favourite piece 
of his policy , and he adopted it as a maxim, that the practice of 
it could always be turned to ſome e Hence the me- 
moirs of the negotiations during his miniſtry are ſwelled into 
vaſt volumes; the extract of which cannot be formed, without 
overloading any narrative of the hiſtorical events. In the prece- 
ding account given of his foreign embaſſies, various omiſſions 
have been made, and ſuch of them only pointed out, as had an 
immediate reference to the moſt important tranſactions. Some 
more particular mention was due to his negotiations and treaties 
with the States of Holland, directed, as they were, not only to 
maintain former correſpondence and amity, but to animate the 
Republic to continue the war with the Spaniſh Monarch. 


Of all the events that happened under the Infanta's govern- 
ment of the Spaniſh Provinces, that of the congreſs held between 
the deputies choſen by them, and thoſe of the Dutch States, may 
be reckoned the moſt ſingular. and extraordinary. It muſt appear 
the more ſo, when viewed as a meaſure ſuggeſted by the cabinet 

council 


* Teſtament Politique, part 2d. chap. 6. 
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council of Spain; that power which ftill conteſted the indepen- 
dency of the States of Holland, and muſt be ſuppoſed little in- 
clined to ſuffer the ideas of former privilege and liberty to be 
revived among the ten Provinces under her ſubjection. Yet this 
uncommon reſolution was followed. In the end of the year 1632, 
the commiſſioners or envoys of the Sates of Brabant and Flanders, 
preſented themſelves at the Hague, and offered to treat with the 
States General of Holland, about the terms of a laſting peace or 
truce *® The motives the Spaniſh court had to admit of this 
tranſaction aroſe from the view of quieting, by means of the aſ- 


Book III. 
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of Holland. 


ſembly of the Provincial States, ſome diſaffection that was diſco- 


vered among the Flemiſh Lords, and likewiſe from the defire of 
terminating the war with the Dutch, without the Catholic King 
appearing to treat with them. The late ſucceſsful campaigns, in 
which Frederick-Henry, Prince of Orange, had taken Maſtricht, 
Venlo, and Rucemonde, had tired the court of Madrid of the te- 
dious ſtrife maintained in one quarter of its empire ; while its 
military power 1n Italy, and its co-operations with the Emperor 
of Germany, were impaired in a degree diſadvantageous to its 
intereſt. Though the conferences at the Hague afforded little 
proſpect of an agreement being concluded, yet Richelieu, always 
anxious about contingencies, took the alarm. Charnaſſé was im- 
mediately deſpatched by him, with inſtructions to traverſe the 
concluſion of a treaty, and to make ſuch offers of French ſuc- 
cours to the States of Holland as might induce them to continue 
the war in the Netherlands. The deputies, perceiving how much 
intereſted the Cardinal ſhowed himſelf upon this point, took the 
opportunity to inſiſt upon the court of France openly declaring 
| hoſtilities againſt Spain and the Houſe of Auſtria ; and intimated, 
that nothing leſs than this refolution could enable them to ſupport 
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the heavy burden of the war. The Cardinal avoided compliance with 
this demand ; but, by offering an annual ſubſidy of two millions 
of livres to the States, and other proviſional aids, he engaged them 
to continue their hoſtilities for eight months, and to conclude no 
peace or truce with Spain, within leſs time than a year, This is 
one example, among ſeveral others that might be mentioned, of 
Richelieu's propenſity to negotiate, from the impulſe of his fears, 
as well as from neceſſity. As events urged him to an open rup- 
ture with Spain, this aſſiduity in propoſing treaties, and forming 
alliances, became more apparent. Previous to this ſignal deter- 
mination, we find his utmoſt powers in negotiation exerted. The 
ambaſſadors, envoys, and agents of Lewis, were diſperſed through 
all the courts, ſtates, and principalities of Europe, and received 
inſtructions ſuitable to the occaſion of their miſſion. Richelieu 
ſhowed his genius in diQtating ſuch political memorials; - and Fa- 


ther Joſeph alſo had his ſbare of the praiſe. 


If Cardinal Richelieu's temper and genius diſpoſed him to ne- 
gotiations with foreign powers, the variable courſe of events al- 
ſo obliged him to theſe exertions of his policy. At this period, 
the league made at Heilbron with Sweden, and the German 
princes, was, in effect, ſubverted, or rendered infignificant, by a 
ſudden and almoſt total revolution of the fortune of the war with 
the Emperor Ferdinand. Notwithſtanding all the abilities and 
induſtry exerted by the Chancellor Oxenſteirn, and the expe- 
rience and valour of the military commanders under him, it ap- 
peared, in a ſhort time, that the confederacy could not be ſup- 
ported, nor the campaigns conducted in the manner they had 
been during the life-time of Guſtavus Adolphus. The Jealouſy 


which the German princes formerly entertained of the Swedes, 


was increaſed ; and a large part of the army, compoſed of Ger- 
man ſoldiers, became more attached to the Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, 
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mar, and other general officers of their nation, than ſubject to the 
controul of the Swediſh council of war . Oxenſteirn found the 
payment of the troops a difficult taſk, which rendered them leſs 
dependent upon him. Yet, under various diſadvantages, and 
with the loſs of ſeveral important places, the Swedes maintained 
their footing in the empire with conſiderable vigour, till the fa- 
tal battle of Norlinguen enſued, The flower of the Swediſh 
forces fell in this bloody action, where the field was ſtrewed 
with the bodies of eight or nine thouſand men ; and all the bag- 
gage and artillery became the prey of the victors. Nothing ap- 
peared more ſurpriſing to theoriſts in the art of war, than that 
ſo ſignal a defeat ſhould be given to the Swediſh veteran troops, 
commanded by two ſuch generals as the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
and Marſhal Horn. The oppoſite commanders were two young 
Princes, the Emperor's eldeſt ſon Ferdinand King of Hungary, 
and the Cardinal Infant of Spain, who then firſt ſhowed them- 
ſelves at the head of an army. Under them, indeed, were ſeve- 
ral general officers of eminent reputation, ſuch as Charles Duke 
of Lorrain, Galas, John de Wert, and Picolomini ; and no mili- 
tary corps of any nation were ſuperior to ſome Italian and Spaniſh 
regiments, then joined with the Emperor's army f. We have 
Marſhal Horn's own account of the unfortunate action, which 
may be reckoned a curious and valuable fragment of the mili- 
tary kind. According to it, there was no deſign to come to 
a general engagement with the enemy, who were ſuperior in 
number. It was only intended, by a movement of the Swediſh 
army, to approach ſo near the town of Norlinguen, then on the 
point of ſurrendering to the Imperialiſts, as to create a diverſion 
of the aſſaults, and afford it ſome relief. It appears, that it was 
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a point not preciſely fixed between the two chief commanders, 
what extent of ground they meant to occupy, and whether, if 
the enemy were poſſeſſed of ſome advantageous heights, they 
were to be attacked, and their entrenchments forced, .at all ha- 
zards. A wood intercepted the Swediſh army, advancing toward 
the enemy; and, when an attack was made by the right wing, 
the left was disjoined from it. Hence Marſhal Horn acknow- 
ledges that he was ignorant of what paſſed on the left, where the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar commanded. He had made a diſpoſition 
for a retreat, and would probably have effectuated it with honour 
to his military ſkill, when the broken ſquadrons of the right 


wing, reeling back on his troops, threw them again into diſorder, 


IT 


and completed the route of the whole army. 


The blow given to the Swedes in the battle of Norlinguen, and 
the loſs of ſeveral towns conſequent to it, at firſt appeared un- 


ſupportable to the Chancellor of Sweden, vigorous and invincible 


as his fortitude ſeemed to be. It is difficult, indeed, to conjecture 
what policy would have dictated to him, or his courage inſpired, 
upon ſuch an emergency, if he had not reckoned both on the 
diſpoſition and ability of the edurt of France to ſupport the de- 
preſſed and almoſt ruined fortune of the Swedes in Germany. 
Hitherto, notwithſtanding all the advantage the Swedes reaped 
from the alliance of France, Oxenſteirn had withſtood its ſolici- 
tations to have ſome places in Alſace and on the Rhine reſigned to 
its cuſtody, He had ſome reaſon to expect, in the preſent conjunc- 
ture of affairs, that this demand would be more ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſiſted upon; and, though naw diſpoſed to yield to neceſſity, and 
to purchaſe the aid of France at ſome expence, he choſe that this 
conceſhon ſhould rather be the act of the confederates, than his 


_ own “*. Accordingly, two envoys, ſent by them to the court of 


France, 


* Puffendorf. ibid, lib. 6: p. 168. 169. 
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France, offered to refign into Lewis's hands Colmar, Schelcſtat, 
and Benfelt, in Alſace, and to allow him to take Mentz, and its 
territory, under his protection, as he had already done the elec- 
torate of Triers. The conditions annexed to this offer were the 
advancement .of five hundred thouſand livres by Lewis, and his 
engaging to keep a large body of forces on the ſide of the Rhine, 
and to make the motions of his preſent army there ſubſervient 
to the relief of the confederates. As the approach of the victo- 
rious enemy to the banks of the Rhine endangered the loſs of 
the towns in Alſace, ſome of them had, by this time, admitted 
French garriſons. This circumſtance, joined with the apparent 
ſtraits of the Proteſtant Princes, diſpoſed the French court to in- 
ſiſt on modifying ſeveral articles of the treaty, in a manner a- 
greeable to its particular views. Oxenſteirn then found a plau- 


ſible excuſe for refufing his ſignature to it, as direQor-general of 


the union; and when urged to it by Feuquieres, he declared 
that his fidelity to the crown of Sweden obliged him to this re- 
ſerve ; and that he was ready to explain his reaſons for it to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, by a ſpecial ambaſſador. This was the 
occaſion of appointing Grotius, then a penſionary at the Swediſh: 
court, to repair to Paris in that capacity. 


The confederacy of the Princes of the union was both dimi- 
niſhed in number, and relaxed in its power and diſpoſition to- 
act for the common ſafety, after the battle of Norlinguen. The 
conſternation and diſcord which prevailed among its remaining 
members, could not have been allayed by all the induſtry of Ox- 
enſteirn, if the view of the immediate ſuccours of France had 
not been preſented to them“. At Worms, where ſuch an aſ- 
tembly of them met as could be convened, the treaty with Lewis. 

was 


* Ibid. 
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was ratified ; and the particular exceptions which Oxenſteirn 
had to it were remitted to a future diſcuſſion between him, as 
plenipotentiary of Sweden, and the court of France. The con- 
duct of the Elector of Saxony which, for a conſiderable time 


| paſt, had diſturbed the confederacy, and weakened its exertions, 


now tended to diflolve its power and coherence, He had 
been negotiating a treaty with the Emperor, upon a plan of his 


oven; in which he pretended to ſhow the utmoſt regard for the 


conſtitution of the Germanic body, and to exclude the Swedes, 
as foreigners, from interfering with it. The battle of Norlin- 
guen, at length, determined him to finiſh this accommodation 
with Ferdinand ; and * ſuch was the influence which terror and 
partial conſiderations produced, that the Elector of Branden- 
bourg, the Dukes of Weimar and Lunebourg, and the Princes 
of Anhalt, together with ſeveral Imperial towns, acceded to it. 
It was called the peace of Prague ; and was afterwards much in- 
ſiſted upon by the houſe of Auſtria, as a definitive regulation of 
the various pretenſions and intereſts of the German Princes, and 
likewiſe with reſpect to thoſe of ſome foreign powers. Its ar- 
rangements, indeed, were ſo complex and extenſive, that they 
could never be ſuppoſed to take effect, unleſs the Emperor and 
his allies were powerful enough to give the law to all their op- 
ponents, | 


In the diſabled condition of the Proteſtant union in the Em- 
pire, Cardinal Richelieu conſidered it to be of much importance 
to preſerve the power of Sweden undiſturbed by domeſtic diſ- 
ſenſion, or any foreign war but that of Germany. There was 
reaſon to dread the revival of hoſtilities betwixt that crown and 


Poland, as the truce made with Guſtavus Adolphus was near ex- 
1255 piring. 


* Heil. hiſt. de Empire, liv. 3. p. 380, 
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piring. Richelieu, without waiting to be ſolicited, thought ir 
neceſſary to interpoſe the mediation of France, for ſuppreſſing a 
quarrel likely to ariſe, and impair the force of her principal ally. 
The charge of this negotiation was given to Claud de Meimes, 
Count d'Avaux, who, with the envoys of England, Holland, 
and the Elector of Brandenbourg, ſucceſsfully exerted thoſe mi- 
niſterial abilities, which rendered him afterwards ſo celebrated in 
other treaties, and eſpecially at the peace of Munſter *. After 
much diſputation, it was concluded, that the truce between Swe— 
den and Poland ſhould be extended to ſix and twenty years; a 
term almoſt equivalent to what 1s called, in treaties, a laſting and 
' perpetual peace. In the way of contracting alliances, Cardinal 
Richelieu alſo directed his attention to the Italian powers F. The 
Venetian republic he found unalterably determined upon a neu- 
trality; but Bellievre, the French envoy, engaged Victor Ama- 
daeus of Savoy, who wavered in his reſolution, and the Dukes of 


Parma and Mantua, to declare on the fide of France. The King. 


of Great Britain was early applied to by Richelieu; but the par- 
ticular views of Charles, with reſpect to the intereſt of his ne- 
phews, the Palatine Princes, together with ſome jealouſy of 


France, were an obſtacle to his returning an explicit anſwer. 


Hence the Cardinal, who was apt to hold an indifferent reply 
for a negative one, was believed, by ſome, to have conceived a 
reſentment againſt the Engliſh Monarch, and to have fomented 
the riſing diſſenſions in England, which afterwards proved ſo fa- 
tal to thy King and nation. 


From this ſhort detail, we may conceive what foreign force 
Cardinal Richelieu had the addreſs to combine with that of 
Vor. V. H. France, 


* Puffendorf. lib. 7. p. 231. T Nani, Hiſt,. de Veniſe, tom. 4. 
p. 20. 22. 27. 
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Boox III. France, when he meditated an open war with Spain. To it muſt 


— 
1634. 


Confederacy 


of France 
and Holland, 


previous to 
war with 


Spain. 


be added the proviſion made by him for occupying the impor- 
tant poſts in the Valteline. The Duke of Rohan, the famous 
leader of the Proteſtants, now in his retreat at Venice, was em- 
ployed by him as an acceptable envoy to the Swiſs Cantons, and 


the ableſt conductor of the military enterpriſes. Troops were 
ſecretly levied, which formed a ſmall army in that quarter. No 


more remained, that could be done, to ſtrengthen France by al- 
liances, but to prevail with the States of Holland to extend their 
late treaty with Lewis into one more adequate to his great de- 
fign, and favourable to the meaſures he had planned for aſſault- 
ing the Spaniſh power. It was in Flanders where he intended 
to ſtrike his main blow; as the contiguity of the Spaniſh provin- 
ces to France, and the ſuppoſed diſaffection of ſome cities, would 
facilitate the military operations, and contribute to their ſucceſs. 


The Dutch States, who longed to behold France take the field 


againſt their inveterate adverſary, made no heſitation to accept 
his propoſals of a ſtricter confederacy *. In the. beginning of 


the year 1635, the famous league, offenſive and defenſive, was 
concluded between France and Holland, which, from its tenour, 


left no room to doubt what were the purpoſes of the former 
with reſpe& to Spain. So full and explicit were its articles upon 


the ſubject of the confederate war, and ſo faſcinated were both 
powers with their proſpect of ſucceſs, that the conqueſt of the 
ten provinces being aſſumed as an indubitable event, the line of 
their partition between the victorious allies was marked out with 


preciſion. It was obſerved that the States, deviating from their 


uſual circumſpection, did not ſufſiciently conſider, that the power 
with which they now agreed to divide Flanders, was likely to 


become more tremendous to them than Spain, whoſe diſtant ſi- 


tuation 


* Memoires pour I'Hliſt. du Caid. tom. 1. p. 457. Henault, ibid. p. 422, 
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tuation diminiſhed her ability to annoy them, By the condi- 
tions of the league, the aſſociates were to furniſh each of them an 
army of twenty-five thouſand foot, and five thouſand cavalry, 
with all the ſuitable apparatus of artillery, to act conjunctly in 
Flanders; and, when united together, the chief command ct both 
armies was to belong to Henry Prince of Orange. There was 
likewiſe a ſtipulation for each of them keeping upon the ſea 
fifteen ſhips of war, of an aſſigned burden. The King of France 
was diſcharged from future payment of the two millions of livres 
to which he was bound by the former treaty. 


Let us now turn our view to that power which Richelieu made 
ſuch preparations to aſſault. Spain was then the moſt formidable 
monarchy of Europe. Her Continental territory, wide and ex- 
tended between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, formed a vaſt 
Peninſula, at the head of which ran the natural bars of the Py- 
rennees, almoſt inſuperable to any army. Her fleets, ſuperior to 
thoſe of all other ſtates, defended her coaſts from every attack; 
and no nation, except England, in the reign of Elizabeth, had at- 
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power of 


Spain. 


tempted, with any ſucceſs, to invade her maritime towns. Her 


dominions were ſtretched into Italy, where, poſſeſſing the king- 
dom of Naples, the Dutchy of Milan, and other ' appendages, 
ſhe had long overawed, and kept its Princes and States in a de- 
gree of ſubjection. She retained the ten rich, and well guarded 
provinces of the Flemiſh Netherlands, the receſſion of which was 
made to Philip IV. by his aunt, the Infanta Iſabella, before her 
deceaſe, Her chief aim, in the late military motions in Italy, 
was to exclude France from all footing there, and to preſerve her 
communication by the Valteline, with her garriſons in the Franche 
Comptse, and the ſtates of Flanders. The empire ſhe held in the 
New World ſupplied the treaſures that ſupported her fleets and 
armies, and enabled her, with little domeſtic induſtry, to expend 
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in foreign wars and ſubſidies, near as much as all the reſt of 


Europe. Her Prime Miniſter, the Count-duke d'Olivarez, had 


much the ſame ſway over his maſter Philip, and bore an equal 


rule in the Spaniſh government as Richelieu maintained in 
France *. In the diſcovery that was made of diſaffection among 
ſome Lords in the Netherlands, he copied nearly the meaſures” 
that the Cardinal followed with reſpe& to his adverſaries, and 


was alike ſucceſsful in arreſting and deſtroying them. He had 


reaſon, from the field of conteſt Richelieu opened in Italy, and 


from the leagues he had formed with ſo many different powers 


againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, to conſider him as an avowed op- 
ponent. He had endeavoured to counteract and to fruſtrate the 
effect of the offenſive negotiations France carried on, by affording 


ſuccours to the Emperor, both on the fide of Italy, and on the 
Rhine, by alarming the court of Rome about the progreſs of the 
Proteſtant arms in Germany, and by entering into ſuch treaties 


with the Duke of Orleans, and Mary de Medicis, in their retreat 


from France, as might ſerve to excite ſome civil combuſtion in 
that kingdom. The hiſtorian of Venice, Nani f, aſcribes the 
rupture that now enſued berwixt France and Spain, and that 
continued for five and twenty years, to the perſonal animoſity 
and emulation the two aſpiring miniſters entertained againſt each 
other. But there was a natural, and almoſt inevitable colliſion 
of the force of the two monarchies, which could not fail to ap- 


| pear at this period. The rivalſhip of the ambitious miniſters 
contributed to haſten and augment the riſing conflict, 


The court of Spain, informed of the league made by France 
with the States of Holland, conſidered it as equivalent to a decla- 


ration of war. It was thought allowable, if not to aſſault any of 
the 


5 2 cons. + 
? . = 


* Abbrege Chronologique d'Eſpagne.et de Portugal, oct. edit. tom. 1. p. 487. 
# Ibid. liv. 10. tom- 4. p. 3+, 
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— 


the frontier places of France, at leaſt to fall upon ſome of thoſe 
garriſons which ſhe had introduced into the towns of the em- 
pire. Triers * given up to the French protection by the Elector, 
appeared to be moſt liable to an aſſault; and it was the wiſh of 
the Emperor, upon the view of an election of a king of the Ro- 
mans, to have the perſon of the Archbiſhop in his power. A 
ſtratagem was concerted by the Count de Embdem, governour 
of Luxembourg, for ſurpriſing Triers, which proved fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that the French garriſon was, with little difficulty, over- 
powered, and the Elector himſelf remained a priſoner. As about 


this time Philipſburg, which the Proteſtant confederates in Ger- 
- many had yielded up to the French, was taken from them in 


much the ſame manner, it appeared that fortune already 
ſported with the acquired fortreſſes of France ; and that the Car- 
dinal, who had obtained them at ſome coſt, had not ſufficiently 
adverted to their ſecurity. Richelieu was more affronted than 
mortified or diſcouraged. He was even ſecretly pleaſed that 
Spain had furniſhed him with oſtenſible reaſons for a declaration 
of war. The deliberation about it, in the French council, was 
now cut ſhort, Lewis's ambaſſadors, at Bruſſelles and Madrid 


were recalled. The King's herald at arms, arrayed with the coat 


and enſigns of his office, was ordered to take his route to the for- 
mer city, and announce in form to the Cardinal Infant of Spain, 
his Majeſty's menace and reſolution of war againſt him. It was 


the lait time of the obſervance of this antient cuſtom among the 


princes of Europe. The declarations and manifeſtos of the two 
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adverſe monarchs afterwards appeared; and, even before they 


were publiſhed, their forces took the field. 


7 


Having 


Nani, p. 7. Bougeant Hiſt: liv, 4. p. 234. 
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Having mentioned the revolution of the Swediſh affairs, by the 
battle of Norlinguen in Germany, it may be proper here to in- 
ſert a particular event previous to it, and which may be conſider- 
ed as in ſome meaſure conducive to the Emperor's ſucceſs, It 
was the removal of Walſtein from his place of high command 
under Ferdinand, and his ſub{cqu2ent aſſaſſination at Egra, in Bo- 
hemia. This chieftain appeared to be born to exemplify a ſin- 
gularity of fortune, as well as uncommon qualifications. When 
he had almoſt ſubjugated Germany to the yoke of Ferdinand, he 


was diſmiſſed, againſt the will of his maſter, from the command 


of the army. He was ſought for in his retreat, and ſolicited to 
ſupport the Imperial throne, in danger of ſubverſion. He per- 
formed this taſk ; but, remembering his. former diſgrace, and 
ſuſpicious of the influence of ſecret enemies, he reſolved to eſta- 
bliſh his own fortune. It is not certain, but only conjectured, 
that his aim was to disjoin Bohemia from the Emperor's domi- 


nion, and aſſume the ſovereignty to himſelf . His conduct, in- 


deed, was ſo capricious and unaccountable, as to found ſome ſuch 
charge againſt him. When he ought to have purſued his advan- 
tages in the field, he became ſtationary with his army, ſuſpended 
his military operations, and entered into a variety of negotia- 
tions with the Emperor's antagoniſts. He treated with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, with the Chancellor Oxenſteirn, with the com- 


manders of the confederate army, with Cardinal Richelieu, and 


the King of England. His propoſals appeared ſtrange to them 
all; and, though ſome truſted to his aſſurances about obliging 
Ferdinand to conform to his plan of a general peace; yet others, 
like Oxenſteirn, ſuſpected that he meant only to amuſe and cir- 
cumvent them. At length Ferdinand, perſuaded of his infidelity, 
diveſted him of his authoritative commiſſion. He then made an 

appeal 


— 


* Puffend, lib. 6. p. 137. 39. Heiſ. Hiſt, liv. 3. p. 378. 
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appeal to the officers of his army, with reſpe& to the unjuſt and 
ungrateful treatment he received, though he pretended to ſubmit 
to it kl. The principal among them remonſtrated againſt ſuch 
compliance, as pernicious to their intereſt; and forty-two ſubſeri- 
bed an engagement to adhere to him as their commander, and 
oppoſe his enemies at the expence of their blood. How inſecure 
was he with this powerful combination in his favour ? The per- 
fidy and avarice of three foreign officers, Butler, Gordon, and 
Walter Leſlie, whom he had promoted in the army, and con- 
ſidered as the creatures of his bounty, ſufficed to fruſtrate all his 
precautions, and to deprive him of life. While four of his chief 
friends were entertained by them at ſupper, in the caſtle of Egra, 
they were maſſacred; and a detachment of ſoldiers, commanded 
by Devreux, an Iriſh Captain, being ſent to Walſtein's lodging, 
he ſhared the ſame fate. An inſtance of ſo excentric a character, 
joined with ſuch elevation of fortune and fame, and an exit un- 
ſuitable ro both, is rarely to be found in late periods of hiſtory. 
By his fate it was proved, that a General in modern times, how- 
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ever ſignalized and popular in the army, finds only a precarious, 


or a fatal reſource in revolt. It was upon the annulling Frid- 
land's commiſſion, that the King of Hungary was nominated, by 
his father Ferdinand, to take the command of the army, which, 


reinforced by the Spaniſh troops from Italy, under the Cardinal 


Infant, was ſo fortunate as to gain the victory at Norlinguen. 


While the Cardinal prepared for the ſcenes of war with Spain, 
he did not forget to proſecute thoſe purpoſes which his policy, or 
his reſentment, had ſuggeſted to him, as neceſſary expedients for 


his quiet poſſeſſion of the miniſterial power, and the ſuppreſſion 


of ſecret and ſuſpected opponents. Determined to have the Duke 
of 


* Nani, liv. 9. tom. 3. p. 518. 
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of Orlean's marriage annulled, either with his conſent, or by 
ſome judicial procedure, beſide that of the parliament of Paris, 


he had ſolicited Puylaurens to perſuade his maſter to yield 


to the King's will in this point; and, in order to oblige the 
favourite to act this part, he ſtill deferred the honours promiſed 
him, in conſequence of the accommodation with Gaſton. Find- 

ing that the Duke, inſtead of complying, ſhewed marks of diſ- 


pleaſure, he changed his procedure, and beſtowed on Puylaurens 


all the gratuities that were ſtipulated for him. He was created 
a Duke and Peer of the realm, and married to a relation of the 
Cardinal's. Whether the miniſter had only conceived a freſh 
jealouſy againſt him, or received ſome juſt ground of offence, the 
retailers of the court ſecrets have not properly explained “. 
But he was arreſted in the Louvre, and ſent priſoner to the Ba- 
ſtille, where he ſoon ended his days. The unexpected ſtroke 
threw Gaſton into too much confuſion to think of reſenting it. 
He continued, however, inflexible on the point of his marriage. 
It is generally aſſigned as the reaſon of the Cardinal's great ea- 
gerneſs to have the match with the Princeſs of Lorrain diſſolved, 
not only that he feared the advancement of one of that family, 
which had the ſtrongeſt inducement to hate him, but that he 


ſtill cheriſhed the hope of bending Gaſton to his will, and en- 


gaging him to eſpouſe his niece Combalet. The authorities for 
this laſt opinion are queſtionable. They are grounded upon the 
ſuppoſition that Richelieu aimed at ſupporting himſelf, in caſe of 
the death of Lewis XII. whoſe health was precarious, and render- 
ing his miniſtry as neceſſary and abſolute as it had hitherto been, 
in the event of Gaſton's ſucceſſion to the crown. If it be doubt- 
ful whether he entertained ſuch views, which were of the deſpe- 


rate kind, it is nnn too much to aſſert that he acted upon 
them. 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid p. 280. Henault abbrege, p. 421. 
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them. One thing is evident from Richelieu's character and con- Book. III. 
duct, that he ever choſe to make his influence be felt in the go- ENT 
vernment ; and that he rarely or never reſigned a point for which 299" 
he had once openly contended, It cannot, then, ſeem ſurpriſing, 

after what paſſed in the affair of Gaſton's marriage, to find him 
obſtinately inſiſt on having it reprobated ; and that he got a con- 

vention of the clergy at Paris, in the middle of the year, here 

marked, to pronounce a ſentence for its nullity. 


A piece of hiſtory of a different kind from that of war or the 
intrigues of court, coincides. with this period. It was the ori- pers tg 
gin and inſtitution of the French Academy, that became fo fa- & = 
mous in the literary world. While learning was confined to Ry FOO 
the knowledge of dead languages, and made to conſiſt in it, an 
obſtruction was formed to its extenſion, and likewiſe to that re- 
finement it gives to the ſentiments and manners of mankind. 
One or two claſſes of the community, whoſe ſtudy and office re- 
quired underſtanding of theſe languages, were only converſant 
in them. Other orders, neglecting or abandoning all proficien- 
cy in them, left the reputation of literary improvements to the 
ſchools, the colleges, and the cells. The diſadvantage of this 
to civil ſociety, though palpable, was never conſidered; and it 
ſeems to have been more owing to caſuality and accident, than 
to reflection and deſign, that any literary ſocieties, diſtinct from 
the foundations of colleges, ever made their appearance, and be- 
came public eſtabliſhments. We need not then be ſurpriſed to 
find that this obſervation was verified in the original of the 
French Academy. A few men of a more liberal taſte in ſcience 
than was then common among the learned , found it an enter- 
Vor. V. 1 LE tainment 


* Hiſtoire de Academie Frangoiſe par Peliſon, duod. edit. a Paris, premier 
partie, p. 6——60. 7 
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Book III. tainment to meet together once every day of the week, at the 

L houſe of Valentine Conrart, who had the place of King's ſecre- 
tary. The principal names among them were, Godeau, after- 

wards a Biſhop, Habert, commiſſary of artillery, his brother, 

the Abbé de Ceriſy, Malleville, ſecretary to the Marſhal Baſ- 

ſompiere, and Serizai, intendant of the houſehold to the Count 

de Rochefoucault. They held converſations on what was called 5 

in France the belles lettres, ſpoke their ſentiments of antient 

authors without ſervility, remarked what was praiſe-worthy or Ws 

blameable in the modern, and ſubmitted particular compoſitions | 1 

of their own to the general criticiſm. Boiſrobert, Abbe de Cha- 3 

tillon, a man of irregular manners, but remarkable for his wit 

and pleaſantry, had ſometimes reſorted to their meeting. Ci- 

tois, Cardinal Richelieu's phyſician, uſed to recommend his 

company as a recipe not to be neglected, when he had occalion 7 

for medicinal preſcriptions. In ſome of his narratives for amu- 

fing the Cardinal, he happened to mention the little fraternity 

that met regularly at Conrart's houſe, and gave ſuch an account 

of its conſtituents, and their ingenious and improving conferen- 

ces, as excited the particular attention of the miniſter. As 

Richelieu valued himſelf upon his taſte in literature, and eſpe- 

cially on writing the French language with propriety, he entered 

into the ſubject as an intereſting one, and aſked if theſe gentle- 

men would not rather chooſe to be formed into a regular ſociety, 

which could meet under the protection and favour of the laws. 

The anſwer by Boiſrobert was, that, in his opinion, the propo- 

ſal would be chearfully embraced. The hiſtory of the Academy, 

however, repreſents the fraternity as diſconcerted by this offer, 

and that, fearing to diſoblige the miniſter, and at a loſs how to 

excuſe themſelves, they at length agreed to accept it. There is 

reaſon to ſay, that it would have tended more to the credit of 


literature, as well as to their private ſatisfaction, to have declined, 
| At 
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at leaſt for ſome time, connecting themſelves with the court. 
That tone of adulation, that ſtrain of ſervile eulogium on their 


founder and protector which was early aſſumed, and never after 


laid aſide, might have been avoided by them. But, in France, 
it is owned, nothing could have had luſtre or fame, or, indeed, 
been held in any reputation, that was ſecluded from the rays of 
court favour, In this reſpec, therefore, receiving the badge of 
the court would be advantageous to an infant ſociety, which, 
when publicly known, could not, perhaps, have exiſted without 
it. When the royal letters patent were iſſued for erecting them 
into an Academy, they were joined by ſeveral perſons of rank 
and figure. From their conſtitution, they were to have three 
preſiding members, a director, a chancellor, and a ſecretary ; 
the two firſt, being temporary, were t6 be choſen by ballot, 
and the other, appointed for life, by the ſuffrages of the meet- 
ing. Serizai obtained the firſt office, and Conrart, the laſt, The 
declared plan and object of their ſtudy was, to refine and im- 
prove the French language, by ridding it of corruptions, whether 
from the licences of the court or of the bar, or of vulgar 
diction, They propoſed to aſcertain the uſe and propriety of 
words; and, for this purpoſe, to compoſe a dictionary and 
grammar. It was their intention alſo to examine and criticiſe 
every performance of their members, and other works that 
might be offered to their peruſal. It belongs nor to this narra- 
tive of the origin of the Academy, to ſay with what degree of 
honour and fame it has diſcharged this taſk ; neither is it meant as 
derogatory to the induſtry of this celebrated body, to obſerve, that 
almoſt fifty years elapſed before its dictionary was publiſhed. 
In any view of its labours, they muſt be acknowledged to be 


highly uſeful, and that the French language owes to them much 


of that purity and elegance, which has long „ it a- 


bove other modern tongues. 
I 2 The 
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The account of the inſtitution of the French Academy cannot 


be concluded, without taking notice of the obloquy and oppo- 
* fition encountered by its firſt members. The court of parliament 
took the alarm at the erection of ſuch a bench of avowed cri- 
tics “. As if jealous of their interfering with the language of its 
arrets or of the pleadings at the bar, various' excuſes were fra- 
med for delaying the regiſtration. of the letters patent; and it 
was not till the tenth of July 1637, that this compliance was 
obtained. Several ſatyrical pieces, ridiculing their deſign; as ſu- 
perfluous and romantic, were likewiſe publiſhed. While thoſe 
who ought to have ſhown more diſcernment and candour, ex- 


preſſed their weak apprenenſions, or their ſpleen, the vulgar 


were pardonable for conceiving a dread of the academicians, that 
was natural to them in the circumſtances of the ſtate, As many 
pecuniary edicts were preſented to the parliament upon the rup- 
ture with Spain, it was believed, that this new company was a 
ſet of connoiſſeurs upon taxes, employed by the miniſter to deviſe 


more modes and forms of raifing and augmenting the public im- 


| poſts. Such has been the uſual contradiction of mankind, in e- 
very nation, to all ſchemes of improvement in the uſeful, as well 
as the ornamental arts and ſciences, which form the felicity and 


fplendour of their civilized condition. 1 


It was one of the invectives thrown out by Richelieu's oppo- 
nents, that he precipitated the nation into a war with Spain, on- 
ly to gratify his reſtleſs ambition, and to render his miniſtry more 
neceſſary to a weak Prince. This afperſton may be pronounced 
the language of party. He had avoided, as long as poflible, pro- 
ceeding to this meaſure. Affairs were now run to that extremity 


with the foreign allies of France, that, if ſhe had not engaged as 
A 


* Ibid. Seconde partie, p. 112. 
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a principal in the war with the houſe of Auſtria, their combina- Boos II. 


tion would have been diſſipated; all the labour and expence that 
France had beſtowed for ſupporting it would have been loſt ; and 
the kingdom expoſed to the inſults of its victorious enemy. The 
equilibrium of Europe made this war neceſſary. By entering in- 
to it, France performed, avowedly, the part ſhe had been acting 
for a courſe of years. The only queſtion was, with reſpect to 
her ability to contend with a power ſo formidable to the reſt of 
Europe. Upon this point, it muſt be owned, that Richelieu had 
conducted matters in ſuch a manner, that France could act with 
her greateſt force, and in confederacy with every foreign power 
that could be induced to join with her. In every war there is 
ſome inequality of the powers; but this conſideration reſtrains it 
not, when neceſſary ; ſince part of the ſucceſs will be found to 
depend on military conduct, and alſo on fortune, or that ſeries of 
cauſes, which, when traced by the moſt penetrating eye, will e- 
lude, in fome reſpect, its cleareſt perception. 


It was Richelieu's general ſcheme of the war, to attack or op- 
poſe the enemy, in ſeveral quarters at the ſame time, upon the 
principle, that their force ſo diverted would prove inferior“, and 


1635. 


be overpowered in ſome of the fields of action. The alliances he Rickelieu's 
had contracted correſponded to this deſign; and the various ar- ſcheme of 


mies muſtered by him appeared effectual to promote it. Two 


were deſtined to act on the ſide of Lorrain and the Rhine, one in 


the Valteline, and another in Italy, while the main diviſion of 
the French troops, advancing into Flanders, was to accompliſh a 
junction with the Prince of Orange. There was no branch of 
government in which Lewis XIII. ſhewed and exerted perſonal 
capacity ſo much as in the arrangement of his army, and the 

diſcipline 


® Teſt. polit. p. 48. 


the war 
with Spain. 
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Boox III. diſcipline of his troops. It was, indeed, the only employment to 
ap + which his abilities were applied in a conſiderable degree, An 
order was eſtabliſhed in the different corps of horſe and foot, and 
ſuch conformity to duty, both by officers and ſoldiers, introdu- 

ced, as tended to put the army in general upon the beſt footing 

for ſervice . The neceſſary furniture of artillery, baggage, 
waggons, and other equipage to the troops when proceeding to a 
campaign, ſurpaſſed thoſe in uſe before this period. Richelieu 
conſidered himſelf as experienced in the requiſites of an army, 

by his ſuperintending the ſiege of Rochelle, and having the com- 

mand of the troops in Italy ; and he was known to ſpare no ex- 


pence in the execution of his projects, 


* 


No body of troops, which took the field any where, at that time, 
was muſtered in better form, or more completely fitted for mi- 
ktary ſervice, than the diviſion of the French force which now 
advanced into the Spaniſh Netherlands 7. They amounted to 
twenty-ſix thouſand men, under the two Marſhals, de Maille 
Breze and Coligni de Chatillon, who had an alternate day of 
bt command. The firſt inſtructions were, not to hazard a battle 
14 before they had joined the Prince of Orange, expected to meet 
9 them at the head of the army of the States General. But ſome 
delay in the Prince's motions enſuing, a permiſſion was given 
them to encounter the enemy, if their march was interrupted, 
and the attack could be made with advantage. The two Marſhals 
availed themſelves of this liberty; and, purſuing their march 
with order, found the Spaniſh army advantageouſly poſted near 
dwg Avein, in the territory of Leige, It conſiſted of about eleven 


Avein gains 
ed by the thouſand foot, and three thouſand cavalry, conducted by Prince 4 
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Thomas of Savoy, as commander in chief, with the Counts de Book III. 
Feria, {on to the governour of Antwerp, and Buquoi, in the qua- * 
lity of his lieutenat generals. The Cardinal Infant, now ar- | 
rived in his government of the Netherlands, had detached this 
body of troops, not to fight the French army, but to obſtruct its 
progreſs to join the Dutch forces. The French Marſhals, glad 
of an opportunity to engage the enemy with ſuperior force, and 
have the honour of a victory before the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange, made no heſitation about attacking the Spaniſh army. 

The ground it occupied was defenſive ; but all the advantages it zlay ,.. 
afforded were not taken. The Marſhal de Breze, who was not 

in perfect harmony with his colleague, ſhowed his diſpoſition to 

come to the combat with only half the French forces. Such 

has often been the irregular paſhon for honour, and the emula- 

tion prevalent among the commanders of that nation, But, 

while the troops were ranged in order of battle, Chatillon ar- 
rived with his diviſion of the army. Though in the beginning, 
of the action, the oppoſition of the enemy was vigorous, the 

ſpirited valour, and impetuous charge of the French, ſoon became 
irreſiſtible. Such a route of the adverſe army enſued, as gave 
them a complete victory. We have the letters of Lewis and 
his miniſter upon the victory, which, differing conſiderably, 
make the loſs of the enemy five or fix thouſand ſlain, fifteen 
hundred wounded, and ſome hundreds priſoners. But, whatever 
exaggeration may be ſuppoſed in the trophies of the victory, its 
reputation to the French arms was great in the beginning of 
the campaign, and its conſequence might be preſumed to be of 
ſignal importance. As the Prince of Orange was in the neigh- 
bourhood with his forces, and actually joined the French a few: 
days after their victory, the combined army appeared in a capa- 

city 


* Memoires pour I'Hiſt. tom. 1. p. 478. 48 3. 
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city to ravage Flanders without oppoſition, and even, as Lewis 
directed * his generals, to take its route to Bruſſelles. 


The appearances of war, in point of ſucceſs, are often falla- 
cious. When the moſt favourable circumſtances conſpired to the 
ſucceſsful progreſs of the confederates, able conduct, or good 
fortune, or both, may be ſaid to have entirely relinquiſhed them. 
It was a matter of ſpeculation to political minds, as well as to 
the adepts in war, to account for this failure T. Some imputed 
it to the Prince of Orange's jealouſy of the French conqueſts, or 
to his ſecret diſguſt at that nation. Others thought it explicable 
from the miſunderſtanding betwixt the two French Generals. 
Yet, in the narrative of the campaign, there is no circumſtance 
pointed out to verify the one or the other ſuppoſition. It was 
evident that Frederic Henry did not acquit himſelf, in the com- 
mand of the united army, with that ability which had ſo much 
exalted his military reputation. But the French pretended not 


to charge him with unſuitable conduct; neither were the two 


rival Generals accuſed by him. What only can be concluded in 
reaſon ſeems to be, that the general ſcheme of the campaign was 
an -erroneous and miſtaken one. It was Cardinal Richelieu's 
perſuaſion J, that ſeveral of the great cities in Flanders would be 
induced to revolt upon the appearance of the confederate forces, 
and that-the devaſtation of the country would ftrike terror and 
diſmay into the reſt. Hence no plan for beſieging them was 
concerted, nor any line of action marked out for the army, nor 
proviſion made for its neceſſary ſupplies, It was found that the 


towns affected not the change of maſters projected for them, in 


the treaty betwixt France and Holland. That part of them pro- 


0 


* Ibid. p. 479. + Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 190. Nani, Hiſt. ibid. p. 14. 
＋ Hiſt. des Guerres et Negociat, tom. 1. p. 246. liv. 4. 


poſed 
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poſed to be ſubjected to the former, feared the invaſion of their 
privileges, and the diviſion that was to belong to the latter, 
dreaded innovations in their religion, When every fortified 
town ſhut its gates, and ſtood on its defence, the combined army 
found itſelf environed with barriers againſt all convoys of 
proviſions, and thrown upon the precarious forage of a country 
where no magazines had been prepared. Scarcity and famine 
came, when no enemy appeared in the field, and ſwept off 
the ſoldiers *®. Tillemont was aſſaulted and taken; but diſ- 
cipline being flacked in a neceſſitous army, ſuch rapine, out- 
rage, and brutality were committed by the troops, as ſtruck all 
places around with horror of the ſcene, and diſpoſed them to 
deſperate reſiſtance, rather than run the hazard of a ſimilar fate. 
This conſequence was experienced in the ſiege of Louvain, un- 
dertaken by the confederates, who only expoſed themſelves to 
further ſuffering, by want and diſeaſe, until a body of troops ar- 
riving from the Empire, rendered the Spaniſh army ſuperior to 
them in the field f. They were obliged not only to raiſe the 
ſiege, but to retire to the other fide of the Rhine. In the mean 
time, the important fort of Sehenk, ſituated in an iſle betwixt 
the two branches of that river, was taken by the troops of the 
Cardinal Infant. The feeble remainder of the French army, ex- 
cluded from paſſing with ſafety to the frontier of the kingdom, 
by any other circuit but by that of the ſea coaſt, was conſtrained 
to embark in Holland, and make for the port of Calais, where 
their appearance proved a contraſt to their boaſted victory at 


Avein. 


Vol. V. K | f The 


* Mem de Pontis, tom. 2. liv- 3. p. 157. Nani, ibid. + Mem. pour 
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Boox Ill, The unfortunate iſſue of the campaign in Flanders was not 
E compenſated by the ſucceſs of the war in other quarters where 

it was waged. Some meaſure of like diſadvantage attended the 

French arms upon the Rhine and in Italy; and the Valteline was 

the only place where victory declared for them, Without enter- 

ing into a particular narrative of theſe campaigns, it may be pro- 

per to mention ſome of the principal incidents in them. The 

3 French troops in Alface and on the Rhine were commanded by 
and in che the Cardinal de la Valette, that ſon of the Duke d' Eſpernon's 
1 who, particularly attached to Richelieu, was gratified by him 
with a military employment, as no leſs agreeable to him than 

any eccleſiaſtical dignity . He had under him the Viſcount de 


Turenne, in the rank of, camp-marſhal, and who now began to 


be diſtinguiſhed in the army for his military genius. The Ini- 
perial General oppoſed to la Valette was Gallas, conſiderable for 
his reputation, and long acquaintance with the operations of the 
field. The important part of action between the adyerſe armies 
enſued upon the junction of Duke Bernard of Saxe- Weimar 
with the French general. The former commanded that body of 
the Confederate troops in Germany, which could be kept to- 
gether after the fatal battle of Norlinguen. Though leſs agree- 
able to the Chancellor Oxenſteirn and the Swedes than Count 
Horn, he was continued in this commiſſion, while his brave ri- 
val remained a priſoner to the Imperialiſts. From the ſuperiority 
of the combined forces of the French and Germans, Gallas was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Deux Ponts ; and Count Mantsfeldt, 
another Imperial general, quitted that of Mentz F. But, as this 
advantage encouraged them to paſs to the further ſide of the 
Rhine, Gallas ſaw the opportunity given him to intercept their 

convoys, 


* Memoires pour hiſt. du Card. p. 497. + Nani hiſt. liv. 10. tom. 4; 
P. 71. Bougeant hiſt, dgs Guerres, liy. 4. tom. 1. p. 249. 
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convoys, and diſtreſs them by want of proviſions. He performed 
this part ſo effectually, that, though they ſoon repaſſed the river, 
they found his army poſted in ſuch a manner, that they could 
neither bring him to an engagement, nor forage the country, 
with any ſafety. Scarcity of food was now felt by them in an 
extreme degree. The ſoldiers chiefly ſubſiſted on roots gleaned 
about the villages, and the horſes fed on the leaves of trees. The 
enemy was in a condition to harraſs them all the length of their 
march. A contrivance of Duke Bernard's ſaved them from ruin, 
and enabled them to make an honourable retreat. He gave or- 
ders ſecretly for burying the cannon in the ground, and called on 
the officers to follow his example, by burning their baggage. 
The whole army, in this manner diſencumbered, began its 
march through mountainous. parts of the country, and left the 
Imperialiſts behind, aſtoniſhed at the route it had taken. Eager 
in the purſuit, Gallas ftill endeavoured to overtake their rear 
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with his cavalry. In two encounters with them, though diſ- 


abled with fatigue, his troops were worſted ; and, in the laſt, 
near Metz, a conſiderable ſlaughter of them was made *. The 
patience and bravery of the Confederate troops were highly ap- 
plauded ; and their retreat, in ſuch circumſtances, was accounted 
equal to a victory. Their different fortune, from that of the 
French army in Flanders, was remarkable. Beſide the ſpirited 
reſolution and conduct ſhown by the generals, a retreat in the 
open country of Germany was more practicable than in the Spa- 
niſh provinces, cloſely beſet with garriſoned towns. 


In Italy, the military enterpriſes produced no important at- 
chievement, or conſiderable acquiſition, by the French or their 
allies. Though the Marſhal Crequi, in conjunction with the 

. | Dukes 


* Memoires pour Vhiſt. tom. t. p. 533. 
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Dukes of Savoy and Parma, had the conduct of a body of troops 
ſuperior in number to the Spaniſh forces, and endeavoured to 
penetrate into the Milaneſe, his progreſs was ſtopped by the un- 
ſucceſsful ſiege of Valenza “; and the Confederates quitted the 
campaign, rather diſguſted at each other. It was the Duke of 
Rohan's military ſkill and valour which alone ſuſtained the re- 
putation of the French arms in the borders of Italy. His deſti- 
nation, by the court of France, to act in the Valteline, has been 
mentioned. The eſteem in which he was held among the Swiſs, 
qualified him for this employment; and it was chiefly owing to 
his negotiations that the Griſons favoured the admiſſion of the 
French troops into their territory. The poſt he had taken with 
a ſmall body of men, not exceeding ſix or ſeven thouſand, was 
ſo important, that the Emperor, no leſs than the Spaniards in 
the Milaneſe, made it an object to diſpoſſeſs him. Three divi- 
ſions of their troops, every one of them almoſt equal to Rohan's 
forces, entered the Valteline by different paſſages. The ſtraits 
of the country did not permit their acting in concert, and hardly 
to have proper intelligence of each other's motions. While the 
two firſt diviſions of them, with the view of aſſaulting the Duke 
on front and rear, moved ſlowly, to render their advancement 
equal, he found an opportunity to fall upon one of them, and 
gave it a total defeat T. It was the Imperial General Fernamont 
who met with this fate; while the Spaniſh commander Serbel- 
Joni, ſtruck with the diſaſtrous tidings, thought proper to re- 
tire under the covert of a fort. The French, now maſters of the 
field, took all advantages of their ſuperiority, till a freſh body 
of Germans approached them, and received a repulſe. Serbel- 


loni then thought he might venture a battle with an enemy, 
weakened 


* Nani, ibid. p. 53. Memoires pour Phiſt. ibid. p. 572. 574. 578. 
+ Nani, ibid. p. 57. Hiſt, des Guerres, &c, p. 253 
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weakened even by victories. But he found what invincible ar- 
dour and. bravery two ſucceſsful combats inſpired. The French 
waited not for his attack. Led on by their valiant commander, 
they advanced to meet him in the field. The combat was a de- 
ſperate one; and, for a ſpace of time, the deciſion ſeemed doubt- 
ful. The French took to their ſwords, when powder failed 
them, and at length drove the enemy to flight, with the loſs of 
fifteen hundred ſoldiers ſlain or taken priſoners. The Valteline, 
in conſequence of this victory, was entirely occupied by the Duke 
of Rohan's forces, It was a ſingularity, that the old leader of 
the Hugonots, in exile, ſhould have been appointed by Riche- 
lieu to this ſervice, and that his conduct and valour gave a luſtre 
to the French arms, when deficient of ſucceſs, in every other 
campaign. The poſſeſſion of the Valteline, however, was not 
permanent. The Duke of Rohan could not hold it, without 


ſtronger ſupport than what was afforded him by the court of 


France; and the Griſons, equally diſdaining the French and Spa- 
niſh garriſons, not long after aſſumed the guard of the paſſes of 
their country to, themſelves.. 


When the various campaigns ſhould have terminated, from 
the ſeaſon of the year advancing into winter, the Duke of Lor- 
rain found himſelf ſo reinforced from Germany, as not only to 
protract hoſtilities in that dutchy, but to give a great alarm to the 
court of France, He had, for ſome time paſt, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of ſeveral caſtles and ſtrong- holds of his country, and ſpread a- 
round him an outrageous war. He was joined by a large body 
of Imperial forces, under John de Werth; and when Gallas 
quitted the purſuit of the French and German troops under Duke 
Bernard and the Cardinal de la Vallette, he likewiſe became an 
auxiliary to Charles of Lorrain. Their combined forces were 
formidable enough to threaten the reduction of the dutchy, or to 

EY eſtabliſh 
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| Boox III. eſtabliſh their winter-quarters in the confines of France. The 
— — Marſhal de la Force, whoſe troops were drained to augment la 


* Vallette's army on the Rhine, could hardly act on the defenſive. 
Thus, in the concluſion of the year, new councils of war were 
es be called, and new armies ſent forth. It appeared, by the ex- 


of the cam- ertions made to collect a military force ſufficient for the occaſion, 
in. * that the loſs of men, in the retreat from Germany, far exceeded 
the French the report propagated by the court“. Troops were drawn to- 
aig gether from all quarters; and, as Lewis himſelf reſolved to take 
the field, his arriere bans, in the contiguous provinces, were ſum- 
moned to attend his Majeſty. Seized, about this time, with his 
melancholy humour, no perſuaſion from the Cardinal, or others, 
availed to reſtrain him from this untimely appearance in the 
camp. It gave occaſion to his writing a ſharp reproachful billet 
to his miniſter T; which is loſt ; but the apology for it is preſer- 
ved. It was only in ſuch fits of chagrin that Lewis dared to 
quarrel with the Cardinal; and then his expreſſions of diſpleaſure 
diſcovered that timidity and impotent reſentment always ſeen in 
weak or overawed minds, It was obſerved, that ſucceſs in 
Richelieu's projects, or the want of it, produced, almoſt equally, 
an attachment or ſubjection on the part of the King to his mi- 
niſter's councils and directions. In the one caſe, his vanity was 
ſoothed, and he choſe to be governed by him; in the other, his 
fears were awaked, and he was conſtrained to follow his dictates. 
Such was the rein which Richelieu held over a Prince naturally 
ſuſpicious, and early taught to dread the deſigns and conſpiracies 
of the Princes and nobles againſt the peace of his government. 
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The military operations in Lorrain appeared to be of a ſingular 
kind. They were, on both ſides, a conflict with ſcarcity of food. 
| A 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 204. Le Vaſſor, liv. 39. tom. 14. p. 86: 
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A general action was declined; but the generals, keeping their Book III. | 
entrenchments, were reſolved to try which of the armies could 1 [ 
I . 


longeſt remain in a flarving condition. The French claimed the 
victory in this hideous ſtrife ; as Gallas and his Germans moved 
from their camp a day or two before the breaking up of the 
French army. Numbers of the latter had previouſly deſerted the 
trial by famine. All the arriere bans were gone; and the regu- 
lar regiments were on the point of following them. Lewis con- 
tented himſelf with the ſiege of St Michael, which he reduced, 
and left the remainder of the campaign to his generals. On his 
return to Paris, his diſcontent with his miniſter was not only for- 
gotten, but an attonement for it made, by the chaſtiſement of 
ſome courtiers, who had expreſſed themſelves with too much 
freedom on the conduct of public affairs . On this ground the 
Count de Cramail was ſent to the Baſtile, and the Count de Soiſ- 
ſons, for ſome time, forbid the court f. It appears, by a letter 
from Chavigni, ſecretary of ſtate, to the Cardinal de la Valette 
himſelf, that the deſertions in the army, the difficulty of new 
levies, and the diſagreement among the generals, created much 
anxiety and trouble to the court, and made many with for peace. 
Certain it was, notwithſtanding any gloſs that might be put on 
the face of affairs, that the firſt year of the war with Spain was 
moſt unauſpicious, and that ſeldom or never had been ſeen more 
expenſive exertions, with leſs advantage reſulting from them. 
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With all Richelieu's genius, it was impoſſible to arrange proper- Reflegions 
ly the multiplicity of his projects. His plans, both political and eee 
military, were often too comprehenſive. His ardent temper nagement of 
prompted him to haſten the deciſion of every conteſt. He had __ 
the art and ability of collecting all his ſtrength ;. but the diredion 

and management of it, in the military part, was neceſſarily com- 


mitted 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 557. + Ibid, 
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mitted to others. He would have generals and officers, too, of 
his own creation; but, beſides that his judgment in this point 
might be ſuſpected, he had a natural bias to prefer thoſe moſt 
ſubſervient to him. At the head of the French armies, he could 
endure no other. It was from this diſpoſition that he appointed 
the Cardinal de la Valette, his favourite, to the chief command 


in the field, who had the military art to learn, and more ambi- 


tion than remarkable capacity for it. The veteran commanders, 
with difficulty, were reconciled to Father Joſeph's comments on 
the plans of the campaigns, and the young Cardinal's exerciſe of 
his martial ſpirit at the head of the army. | 


The extent of Richelieu's military operations, as it rendered 
them more liable to failure, occaſioned alſo his expending vaſt 
ſums in ſubſidies to ſuch confederates as he could find. Ber- 
nard, Duke of Saxe- Weimar, was, at this time, bought into the 
the ſervice of France at a high price. This German Chieftain, 
difreliſhed by the Swedes, and, after the peace of Prague, diſ- 
united from the proteſtant aſſociates who adopted it, found the 


court of France ready to engage him as an auxiliary 1n the field. 


It was political ; in the Cardinal to prevent his treating with the 
Emperor, or joining in the peace of Prague; and his military 


reputation was ſufficient to recommend him to employment. But, 


as the treaty was made with him at a critical juncture, when the 
French forces on the Rhine proved inferior to thoſe of the ene- 


my, Bernard had an opportunity of preſcribing his own terms *. 


For maintaining a body of twelve thouſand foot and fix thou- 
land cavalry, he was allowed the annual ſubſidy of four millions 


of livres. In caſe of any conſiderable loſs of men in battle, or 


by other chances of war, they were to be completed to their 
| number 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 551. Traits de Weimar, 


* 
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number out of that fund: Beſides ſome gratuities for preſent Boox III. 


levies, he was to receive for life a penſion of a hundred and fifty 


thouſand livres; and, what enhanced all theſe liberalities, he had 


the ceſſion of the Landgravate of Alſace made to him. The 
military aid of the Landgrave of Heſſe was likewiſe purchaſed at 
a conſiderable coſt. The Cardinal, however, was allowed to have 
acted an artful part, in thus raiſing up German antagoniſts a- 
gainſt the Emperor; when he choſe to wage war with him, not 
in an open, but in an indirect manner, 


To the account of the miſchances of the year's campaign, muſt 
be added the ſeizure of the iſles d' Hieret, on the coaſt of Pro- 
vence, by the Spaniards. Their reduction requiring a naval 
force, was not accompliſhed by the French for ſome time. It 
might be accounted an overſight, not to mention the appearance 
of Grotius at the court of France, early this year, in quality of 
ambaſſador from Sweden, which was ſoon followed by that of the 
Chancellor Oxenſteirn. The latter would have preferred a con- 
ference with the confidential miniſters of Lewis in ſome fron- 
tier place; but was prevailed on to take the road to Paris *. In 
conferences with Richelieu, the chief articles of the treaty with 
Sweden, which has been narrated, were ſketched out. It was 
alledged, that two ſuch geniuſes were ſeldom known to approach 
each other, and have ceremonials to adjuſt, and political buſineſs 
to diſcuſs, without the ſparks of emulation and jealouſy being 
kindled between them, and diffatisfaftion taking place, inſtead 
of cordiality and reciprocal regard. The illiberal f obſervation 
was not verified upon this occaſion ; and, ſo far as it reſpects men 
of real and dignified genius, may be, in general, pronounced 

VOL vo. L unjuſt 


* Puffendorf. lib. 7. p. 191. Grotii epiſt- No. 365. + Nani Hiſt, de Veniſe, 
liv. 10. tom. 4. p. 72. 
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Boox III. unjuſt and groundleſs. The Cardinal and the Chancellor of 

e's" Tg Sweden appeared to reliſh each others converſation, and parted 

35 with mutual ſatisfaction and contentment. Oxenſtiern was pre- 

ſented with a diamond ring from Lewis's finger, and the King's 

picture ſet round with precious ſtones. The characters of the 

two eminent ſtateſmen have been compared by ſome writers, 

though the laſt of them was remarkably different. In the latter, 

the virtues were native and unmixed; his vigour of mind was 

great, but exerted within its proper ſphere. Enterpriſe was not ſo 

congenial to him, as induſtry and vigilance in managing his poli- 

tical truſt, and inflexible adherence to the purpoſes he had in view. 

Senſible to the honour of his country, and ſteady to its intereſt, 

which he perfectly underſtood, he affected not, after the death 

of his heroic maſter Guſtavus, to purſue foreign conqueſts, or 

to maintain thoſe made in the Empire, further than could be 

done without diſtreſs to Sweden, and might ſecure an adequate 
compenſation to her at a general peace. 
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r 


Propoſals of a general peace evaded—Difficulties of France in ſu- 
fraining the War —Invaſion of Picardy by the Spaniards —De- 
figns againſt Richelieu aborttve—Succeſs of the War abroad 

Battle of Wiſtoe gained by the Swedes —Negotiations for Peace 
in vain renewed— Events of the next year's Campaign—French 
Succeſs variou. Female Intrigues againſt Richeheu—Exten- 
fron of the grounds of the War in Italy Retreat of the Swedes 
under Bamer. 


HILE the war with Spain was recently commenced, and 

only the firſt experiment made of the fortune and abili- 
ty of the contending powers, Urban VIII. thought it practicable 
to reſtrain their animoſity, and diſpoſe them to accept of his me- 
diation for peace, He was encouraged in this hope, from the 
event of the pacification of, Prague, lately concluded in the Em- 
pire, and from the deſire expreſſed by ſeveral princes and ſtates, 
to ſee a period put to the deſolations of war, that had been long 
extended over a large tract of Europe. The Senate of Venice *, 
which had obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, concurred with the So- 
vereign Pontiff in this deſign; and it was known that the media- 
tion of the republic was reſpectable to ſeveral of the Proteſtant 


powers. As the Emperor had teſtified his inclination to a ſuſpen- 
| | L 2 ſion 


* Nani, liv. 10. tom. 4. p. 74. 
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ſion of hoſtilities, the chief obſtacle to peace appeared to ariſe 
from the courts of France and Spain. If their diſcord could be 
compoſed, it was evident that the other acceſſories to the war, 
depending on their ſupport, would ſoon be diſarmed. Though 
Urban was not diſpoſed to favour one of theſe powers more than 
the other, yet he had conceived the greateſt apprehenſions of 
Cardinal Richelieu's ambitious - defigns. The confederacies he 
formed with the Proteſtant princes and ſtates, were offenſive to 
the court of Rome; and the imperious tone he ſometimes aſ- 
ſumed with it, had given diſguſt. Hence Urban, without eſpou- 
ſing the intereſt of Spain againſt France, was ſecretly no friend 
to Richelieu's ſway in the government. He knew ſo much of 
the intrigues carried on againſt that miniſter, and the reproaches 
he incurred at home and abroad, as the inſtigator of the Spaniſh 
war, and the diſturber of the repoſe of Europe, that his Holineſs. 
preſumed the Cardinal would avoid verifying theſe aſperſions, by 
rejecting his propoſals for an accommodation Ong the Cathos 


lic powers in arms. 


Certain it is that Richelieu had various diſcouragements in the 
proſecutions of ſo burdenſome and expenſive a war. It was re- 
garded in France as his machination, and forced upon the King 
by his aſſumed authority. Endeavours had been uſed to impreſs 
Lewis with ſcruples about the juſtice of the war; and the Car- 
dinal had lately found it neceſſary to change his Father Confeſ- 
ſor. From want of that ſucceſs in its commencement, which the 
King was induced to expect, it was to be feared that his moroſe 
humour might increaſe, and revolt againſt the dictates of his mi- 
niſter. On account of the accumulated impoſts, inſurrections had 
ariſen in ſome provinces; while the pecuniary demands of the 


war tended to heighten the public burdens and complaints. Even 


the fidelity of the foreign allies, engaged by France, could not be 
altogether 


_ 
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altogether relied upon. Yet the conſideration of all theſe diffi- 
culties did not intimidate Richelieu, or diſpoſe him to ſhrink 
from the purpoſes he had in view. He only wiſhed not to be 
held the opponent of the projected treaty of peace; and it was 
evident to him, that a buſineſs ſo warped with contrary intereſts, 
and liable to obſtruction from the jarring aims, caprices, and jea- 
louſies of the parties concerned in it, was more likely to be ſoon 
deranged, and thrown into perplexity, than aſſume any appear- 
ance of advancement and ſucceſs. 


This firſt motion for a general peace, which laid a foundation 
for the famous treaty of Weſtphalia, merits attention ; though it 
may be truly ſaid, that the edifice, when ſeveral years after com- 
pleted, bore only faint traces of its original plan. It is curious 


to obſerve, how ſeveral powers, averſe to. peace, and graſping 


faſt their hoſtile arms, thought themſelves. obliged in policy 
to declare their inclination to accommodate their diſſenſions by a 
pacific negotiation *. As Catholic princes, making ſhow of re- 
ſpe& to the admonitions of Urban, and with ſome deference to 
the doleful cry of the people, in various countries, which had 
| ſuffered the miſeries of war, the Emperor Ferdinand, and the 
kings of France and Spain, agreed that a place ſhould be named 
for the reſort and conference of their ambaſſadors, This point 
was much controverted; and, when the city of Cologne was at 
length fixed upon, it ſeemed to be the only aim of each of theſe 
powers to obſtruct all further procedure. France, by declaring 
that ſhe would not treat but in concurrence with her Proteſtant 
allies, appeared in effect to renounce the propoſed conference; 
as it was known that the latter refuſed the mediation of the Pope, 
though conjoined with that of the republic of Venice. Cologne 


i being 


* Hiſt, des Guerres et Negociat. liv, 4. tom. I. p. 261. 
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being under the juriſdiction of the Emperor, it was his province 
to grant the ſafe conducts to the ſeveral plenipotentiaries. The 
terms in which theſe were conceived, furniſhed freſh ſubje& of 
debate. Ferdinand would grant none to the Proteſtant princes 
of the empire, in alliance with France; and the King of Spain 
objected to the giving them to the envoys of the Dutch ſtates, for 
a ſimilar reaſon. After all, neither the Swedes nor the States of 
Holland would conſent to treat in a place ſo affected to the Ca- 
tholic intereſt, and ſo dependent on the Emperor as the city of 
Cologne. The whole preliminaries were, in this manner, turn- 
ed into a labyrinth, the intricacies of which, not only then pre- 
cluded all negotiation, but afterwards required the utmoſt pains 
and labour, on the part of the miniſters of the different powers, 
to unravel them *. However, the Cardinal Ginetti, in quality 
of the Pope's legate, and veſted with a mediatorial commiſſion, 
repaired to Cologne, where he long waited the arrival of the en- 
voys of the Catholic powers intereſted in the treaty, till the court 


of Rome perceived that no reliance could be placed on their at- 


feed declarations for peace. 


Before opening the narrative of the next year's war with Spain, 
ſome particulars of the domeſtic hiſtory deſerve notice, more for 
perſpicuity, and the explication of what may afterwards be men- 
tioned, than for the importance of theſe events FT. On the death 
of Aligre, the old Chancellor of France, baniſhed the court for 
ſeveral years paſt, Seguier, keeper of the ſeals, was ſubſtituted in 
his room. In the parliament of Paris, warm conteſts were ex- 
cited on account of the addition of ſome new counſellors to its 


body; and, among the clergy, the demand of a free gift of four 


millions of livres, gave occaſion to debates and remonſtrances. 


What 


* Nani, liv. 10. p. 126. + Le Vaſſor, liv. 39. tom. 14. p. 136. 
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Whar Achilles & Harley, Biſhop of St Malo, ſaid on the latter Boox tr. 


argument, was much rehearſed, eſpecially as he was looked up- 
on as attached to the court and to Richelieu. Thoſe,” ſaid he, 
« who talk ſo much of the urgent neceſſities of his Majeſty, 


* obliquely attack the reputation of his miniſter. They mali- 


* ciouſly inſinuate to the world, that one ſo wiſe, and ſo provi- 
“ dent as he, has adviſed the King to begin a war, without ha- 
« ving previouſly prepared the funds requiſite. for ſupporting it.“ 
The Cardinal could not well digeſt this ſuſpicious compliment, 
which approached: ſo near to ſtinging raillery. He found alſo 
ſome occaſion: of difquier from the diſputes and jars of his crea- 
| tures and confidents. On this account, it ſeems, that Servien re- 

ſigned his office of Secretary of State, which was conferred on 


Soblet des-Noiers; and Bullion, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
quitted that place, and was admitted to the function of a ꝑreſi- 


dent among the new counſellors of the parliament. Freſtr at- 


tempts were made by Richelieu to obtain the diſſolution of the 
Duke of Orlean's marriage, but with little or no effect. Some 


domeſtic confidents of the latter were obliged to retire; and the 
Abbe de la Reviere, who had grown into particular favour, was 
ſent to the Baſtile. Orleans endeavoured to retaliate on Riche- 
lieu, by diſmiſſing the Abbe Delbene, and others in his houſehold, 
who were looked upon as ſpies ſet over him, and kept in pay by 
the Cardinal. 


It is not intended, in the ſubſequent part of the hiſtory, to enter 


into a minute detail of the various campaigns, and military actions, 
in which France and her confederates were engaged for a courſe 
of years. The diffuſe narrative of them can only be found 
in the moſt voluminous works; and, when unfolded in the mot 
accurate manner, can never be rendered intereſting. The ſcenic: 
of action are ſo detached. and excentric, the commanders 0f = 
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armies ſo various, and the combats ſo multiplied and undeciſive, 


that it is impoſſible to preſent them in a connected view. In this 
period, indeed, there are only ſome battles, which, on account of 


their conſequence, deſerve to be pointed out. Under the Mar- 


ſhals de la Force, Chaſtillon, Guebriant, de Crequi, the Count de 
Harcourt, and other commanders, the French armies raiſed the 


fame of their valour and diſcipline, until both were carried to 


the higheſt pitch, by their evinced ſuperiority over the Spaniſh 
troops, under the conduct of the Marſhal de Turenne, and the 
Duke d'Enguien, afterwards Prince of Conde. It will be obſer- 
ved on what occaſions theſe two famous rivals in military repu- 
tation began to diſtinguiſh their warlike genius. But the mili- 
tary part of the hiſtory will be compriſed within narrower bounds; 
and only ſo far inſiſted on as may ſerve to explain the ſtate of 
France and her allies, compared with that of her opponents, 
previous to the management and concluſion of the celebrated 
peace of Weſtphalia or Munſter. 


From the unfortunate iſſue of the campaign of the preceding 
year, no favourable view could be entertained of the ſucceſs of 
the preſent one. On the contrary, various circumſtances con- 
ſpired to render the military ſtruggle ſtill more diſadvantageous 
to France. The enemy, in the end of the laſt year, had pene- 
trated into Picardy, and poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral places that 
opened the way to their further invaſion of that province. There 
was no army collected on its border of ſufficient force to repel 
the aſſaults of the Spaniſh troops, unleſs the Prince of Orange 
ſhould take the held, and create a powerful diverſion. It was 
apparent that he would hardly be in condition to perform this 
ſervice, on account of the fatigues undergone by his troops in 
reducing the fort of Schenk, which proved a labour * of eight 


months, 
* Memoires de Pontis, liv- 4 tom. 2. p. 192. 
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the French arms were directed to another quarter“ . A ſcheme 
of an early campaign had been planned out for the Cardinal de 
le Vallette, who had offered himſelf to be the conductor of ir. 
Nothing that could do honour to his military name was refuſed 
by Lewis and his miniſter ; even an occaſion, ſuch as the preſent, 
was often ſought to diſplay his abilities. Authentic letters teſtify 
what attention and care were employed by the court to render 
his expedition ſucceſsful. The other Generals, who could be 
ſuppoſed capable of aſſiſting, were called upon to contribute to 
it, by furniſhing detachments of their troops, and convoys of 
proviſion. Its object was the relief of the towns of Colmar, 
Schleſtat, and Haguenau, in Alſace, which had been for ſome 
time blocked up by the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, The ſuperiori- 


months. Yet the frontier towns of Picardy were left to the Book Ill. 
feeble defence of their ordinary garriſons, while the efforts of FS and 


1636. 


May. 


ty of the latter in that neighbourhood was now weakened by 


Gallas, the Imperial General, being obliged to repaſs the Rhine 
to oppoſe the Swedes f. The remaining force of the enemy was 
diſperſed through different quarters, which afforded an opportu- 
nity to cut off their communication, and to throw ſuch ſuccours 
into theſe places as were required. De la Vallette, though he 
received an interdiQtory letter from the Pope, took the field, and, 
having ſucceſsfully accomplithed his enterpriſe, gained all the ap- 
plauſe which the court could beſtow on a commander ſo peculi- 
arly favoured. The action of the Marquis de la Force, ſon to 
the Marſhal, diſcovered more valour than this boaſted atchieve- 
ment. He encountered and routed the Imperial and Spaniſh 
troops under Colleredo, left by Gallas, on the Alſace fide of the 
Vor. V M Rhine, 


* Memoires pour {hift. du Card. tom. 1. p. 581.— 582. + Ibid. p. 586. 
Puffendorf. comm. lib. * P+ 254. 
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Rhine, with the loſs of twelve hundred ſlain and priſoners, and, 
among the latter, the German General himſelf. 


In the mean time, Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar's troops, in. 


the pay of France, were employed in reducing the town of Sa- 
vern in Alſace . He had furpriſed its caſtle, and was encoura- 
ged to puſh his aſſaults againſt the place, which, however, being 
well garriſoned, made a ftouter reſiſtance than he expected. Be- 
ing once engaged, he would not deſiſt from his enterpriſe, though 
much time was conſumed, and the lives of ſeveral eminent ofh- 
cers were loft in the different attacks. The Viſcount de Turenne, 
detached from the Cardinal de la Vallette's army, was flightly 
wounded, as well as the Duke of Weimar himſelf. The moſt 
deplorable accident was the death of the Scottiſh Colonel Hep- 
burn, who, with his uſual coolneſs}, ſurveying the breach, recei- 
ved a ball in his neck, and died extremely regretted in the army 
and by the court of France. The town at length ſurrendered. 


What ſtill more contributed to diſtract the French forces, and 
expoſe the frontier on the {ide of Flanders, was a plan deviſed 
by Cardinal Richelieu for ſubjecting the independent towns of 
the Franche Compte 4. As a few years before, from dread of 
the Swedes, they had offered to throw themſelves under the pro- 
tection of France, it was reckoned that the conqueſt of them 
could be eaſily atchieved, and that the troops marching for Italy 
would ſuffice to reduce them. But this computation was a moſt 
erroneous one, The ſtate of affairs in. the Counties was now 
changed. Having no enemy on their border, they were not in- 


clined 
* Tbid. Puftend. hiſt. des guerres, &c. liv. 4. p. 265. + Memoires pour- 
I hiſt. du Card. tom. 1. p. 653.— 657. + Hiſt, des guerres, ibid. Memoires, ibid. 
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clined to make a gift of their independency to any foreign power, 
but to maintain it with the utmoſt vigour. The Prince of Conde, 
to whom the command of the French forces was given, experi- 
enced the firmneſs of their reſolution in commencing the aſſault 
upon them, by the ſiege of Dole. Beſide a reinforcement to 
the garriſon of five thouſand men, he found the inhabitants of 
the town all converted into ſoldiers. The burgeſſes, the magi- 
ſtrates, and eccleſiaſtics, armed with ſuch weapons as they could 
wield, ſallied out to aſſail the French trenches. Ammunition al- 


ſo failing the beſieging army, Conde was glad of a recall into 


France, which ſaved his honour, though he could not retreat with- 
out ſome appearances of the enemy's ſuperiority. An imminent 
danger now threatened the ſtate, from the advancement of the 
Spaniſh forces towards Picardy. 


While the Cardinal Infant appeared to the French court to 
find ſufficient employment for his troops, in obliging the city of 
Liege to renounce its neutrality, and declare for the Emperor a- 
gainſt France, it became perceptible, that ſome higher enterpriſe 
was intended by the Spaniſh Prince, The gradual augmentation 


of his army, by ſeveral detachments of the Imperial troops join- 
ing with it, intimated ſuch a deſign. Towards the end of June, 
the movement of his army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand horſe 
and ten thouſand foot, manifeſted his purpoſe of invading Pi- 
cardy. It was conducted by Prince Thomas of Savoy, aſſiſted 
by John de Werth and Picolomini, who had diſplayed their abi- 
lities in the field“. The frontier places made little reſiſtance. 
Capelle ſurrendered in ſeven days, and the Catelet in four. Af- 
ter this opening, the Spaniſh troops ſpread their ravages over 


M 2 ' ot 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 649. et 655. 


Picardy, and found no obſtacle to their progreſs, but the paſſage 


Book, III. 


LE  —wd p 
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Picardy in- 
vaded by the 
Spaniards. 
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Book III. of the river Somme. It was guarded by the main body of the 
—_— French forces that could be drawn together under the Count de 
Soiſſons. In ſuch an extremity, the Cardinal thought it prudent 

and popular to employ this Prince of the blood, though his qua- 
lifications for this command were not remarkable. The ſuperior 

force of the enemy was, indeed, ſufficient to baffle the efforts of 

an abler general. His troops were ſoon obliged to retreat; and 
Corbie being taken, the Spaniſh incurſions were extended to- 
Pointoiſe and the neighbourhood of Paris. In this capital, for 

\, ſome time, every appearance of diſmay and confuſion was vi- 
ſible. The ſhops were ſhut ; many of the wealthier claſs of peo- 
ple fled into the country ; and the great roads to Chartres and to- 
Orleans were covered with carriages. It is certain * that the Car- 
dinal's courage hardly ſuſtained the ſhock, and that Father Jo- 

ſeph rallied him on the apparent failure of his reſolution, which 
almoſt carried him to abandon the helm of government. If the 
counſels of John de Werth had been followed, he would have 
found more cauſe for deſpondency. The Pariſians, in the firſt 
acceſs of their conſternation, would have ſeen the enemy's army 

at their gates, and the contagious terror would have produced: 

its full effect. But, in almoſt all ſuch caſes, the opportunity which 

early fear preſents, is loſt by the impromptitude and delay of the 
victors. While the Spaniſh generals, inſtead of purſuing their 
march, amuſed themſelves with ravaging Picardy, and often chan- 

ged the object of their enterpriſes, the dread of the Pariſians be- 

gan to abate. The various incorporations and crafts of the city 
offered to furniſh ſoldiers, or to tax themſelves for raiſing them. 
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The contributions from all orders and profeſſions amounted to- 


a ſum ſufficient to muſter twenty thouſand men. Several corps 
were 
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were accordingly formed of the city journeymen and apprenti- Boox III. 
ces, which, though hardly fit to combat an enemy, proved of ef a 
immediate uſe to man the walls, and to recruit the regular regi- 

ments in the field. The augmentation of the royal army, now 

entruſted to the command of the Duke of Orleans and the Count 

de Soiſſons, ſoon became ſo great, that the Spaniards, apprehen- 

ſive that their retreat might be cut off by ſuch ſuperior forces, 

choſe to defer it no longer. Scarce any effort was made to an- 

noy their march; while the alarm given in another quarter, by 

the advancement of the imperial troops into Burgundy, ſtill agi- 

tated the French court, and afforded ſufficient employment to the 

forces commanded by the Cardinal de la Vallette and the Duke: 

de Saxe- Weimar. 


It was manifeſt, from the events of the campaign, that the 
Spaniards and the Imperialiſts, aided by Charles of Lorrain, ac- 
ted with a ſuperiority in the field, which rather diſcredited the 
reputation of the French power, and furniſhed ground for gene- 
ral clamour and invective againſt the Cardinal's meaſures and 
management. The ſcheme of invading Burgundy, while Picar- 
dy was ravaged, and Paris itſelf thrown into conſternation, ſhow- 
ed military deſign and ability; while Richelieu was forced to 
ſtrain all the nerves of the French ſtate,. in order to repel theſe 
powerful aſſaults, and ſave the kingdom from being deſolated by 
them *. The anxiety he felt, and the perplexity of the other 
miniſters, during. the various movements of the Imperial army Oaober. 
under Gallas and the Duke of Lorrain, is perceptible from their 
letters, though generally written in a vaunting ſtrain. Theſe 
generals, who could not be hindered from joining their forces, 
threatened Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, with a ſiege ; and, 

after 
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after levying contributions, and making rich booty in ' ſeveral 
places, inveſted the town of St John de Loſne. Here, indeed, 
their progreſs ſtopped. A reinforcement thrown into the place, 
by the conveyance of the river, the rainy ſeaſon, and the over- 
flow of the Saone, obliged them to quit“ the ſiege in haſte 
and diſorder, and ſeek a retreat, attended with many diſadvanta- 
ges. A conſiderable part of their army periſhed by fatigue and 
famine ; and, if we credit the accounts f of the French memoirs, 
ſcarce a third of it ſurvived the diſaſter. 


In the mean time, the Spaniſh garriſon of three thouſand men, 
left in Corbie, employed the whole force of the French army in 
Picardy to reduce it . Inſtead of carrying on the ſiege by tren- 
ches, a circumvallation was formed by a deep fofle around the 
place, with forts erected upon it at diſtances, During this 
blockade, which laſted ſix weeks, the King's moroſe temper re- 
curred. He was obſerved to behave with reſerve and coldneſs to 
the Cardinal, who came to Amiens to ſuperintend the ſiege of 
Corbie. It was believed that the two Princes of the blood con- 
trived to render it tedious, in order to heighten Lewis's diſplea- 
ſure with his miniſter. Their agreement, when at the head of 
the army, a circumſtance which rarely happened, was conſidered 
as a proof of their ſecret deſigns againſt Richelieu. It was after- 
wards diſcovered, that ſome reſolution had been formed to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him ||. Suggeſted by two of their outrageous confidents, 
Montreſor and St Ibal, the execution of it was ſtill ſuſpended, 
from a ſecret horror the Princes had of the violence which, in 
the end, made them ſhrink from the barbarous act of ſhedding. 


the blood of an Eccleſiaſtic and a Cardinal. So powerful, ſome- 
times, 


* Puſfendorf. liv. 8. p. 267. f Teſtam. politiq. du Card. p. 51. 
t Mem. pour l' Hiſt. p. 715. II. Mercurio, ibid. p. 1545. Henault, p. 424. 
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times, are ſentiments and cuſtomary impreſſions found, when the 
tie of religious or moral principles is relaxed and diſregarded “. 
The Duke of Orleans and the Count de Soiſſons continued but 
a ſhort time with the army, after this daring and abortive con- 
ſpiracy. They pretended to have got private informations of a 
deſign to arreſt them; and it was ſuppoſed that Richelieu, though 
he knew not then of their plot againſt him, had uſed ſome clan- 
deſtine artifices, not unuſual with him, to diſunite and intimi- 
date them, when their preſence in the army was no longer poli- 
tically neceſſary. Apprehenſion, excited by conſciouſneſs, and 
probably inforced by the Cardinal's jealous practices, diſpoied 
them to retreat, under colour of unmerited diſobligation. Taking 
ſeparate routes, the one eſcaped to Blois, and the other to Sedan, 
and from thence each ſent his apology to Lewis for the precipi- 
tate reſolution he had taken. The Cardinal, not unſatisfied to 
remain maſter of the field, and to have the opportunity of alle- 
viating the King's chagrin, determined to act with reſpe& to 
them, as circumſtances might direct him. 


France, not acquitted by hoſtile invaſions on two of her fron- 
tiers, was alſo aſſaulted on a third ſide. A body of Spaniſh 
troops, under the command of the Admiral of Caſtille and the 
Viceroy of Navarre, endeavoured to penetrate into Guienne, by 
the way of Bayonne f. From late inſurrections of the peaſants, 
called Crocans in that province, and which continued to ſpread 
into Xaintonge, Poictou, and other diſtricts, on account of the new 
impoſts, there was ground to dread that the ſudden irruption of 
the enemy would prove too ſucceſsful. In theſe remote borders 
of the kingdom, the towns and garriſons, put in no poſture of 

| defence, 


% Memoires pour Vhiſtoire, ibid. p. 721. + Nani, Hiſt: de Ven. liv- 10. 
vol. 4. p. 119. 
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Boox III. defence, were left to the indifferent proviſion made for them by 
* their commandants, who had been long unaccuſtomed to guard a- 
| gainſt the approach of a foreign enemy *. The vigilance and acti- 
vity of the Duke of Eſpernon alone ſaved Bayonne from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat. He 
performed this ſervice to the ſtate, when under indiſpoſition 
and the infirmity of age, when little aided- by the court, and 
when ſolicited by the two princes of the blood, Orleans and 
Soiſſons, to join in their combination againſt Richelieu. In 
original characters we find always ſomething to admire, and to 
place in contraſt to their ſingular blemiſhes. Eſpernon, though 
he had twice revalted againſt the government, upon his own 
motives, would yield to no other man's arguments or intreaty 
to violate his principle of loyalty F. Diſguſted and provoked 
with Richelieu and the miniſtry, baulked in the payment of 
his penſions, he ceaſed not to act with vigour in ſuppreſſing all 
inſurrections in his government; and he would have accounted 
; it a diminution of his fame, if he had not repulſed any foreign 
enemy that dared to attack the province committed to his charge. 
The exception taken againſt his favourite ſon, the Duke de la 
Richelieu's Vallette, by the Cardinal Richelieu, which laid the foundation 
OE #0 for the future diſcord of theſe friends, coincides with this part 
of the Valet- of the narrative, The ſtory of the union formed between the 
Ty Cardinal and the Duke, by the marriage of the latter to the mi- 
niſter's niece, and the uſe Richelieu propoſed to make of this 
connection, by engaging the ſon to conſent to the ruin and diſ- 
grace of his aged father, is pathetically related in the ob/erva- 
tions on the Political Teſtament F. Though not inconſonant to 


the Cardinal's PW and to his arbitrary exactions upon thoſe 
| whom 
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whom he had ſerved, the anecdote is not ſufficiently verified in 
the latter part, to be aſſumed as genuine hiſtory. It is better 
aſcertained, that an opinion given in council by de la Valette, 
contrary to Richelieu's mind, firſt provoked the latter to upbraid 
the Duke with ingratitude. From that moment their friendſhip 
was hurt, and their cordiality languiſhed, until a diſcovery was 
made to the Cardinal, that de la Valette was invited to join in 
the plot of the Princes of the blood againſt him. Though he 
declined all concern in it, yet his not giving information, was 
accounted a crime. The Cardinal, leſs vindictive than was 
common with him, admitted the Duke's apology, and employed 
him in the command of the army, which, next year, under the 
Prince of Conde as chief, beſieged Fonterabia, in the borders of 
Spain. The miſmanagement and ill ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, were, 
without reaſon, thrown upon the Duke. His proceſs was order- 
ed to be formed; He knew what judges the Cardinal provided 
to try thoſe againſt whom he was incenſed. He dreaded ſuch a 
tribunal, and fled into England. 


Some meaſure of diſagreeable ſervitude is required by every 
miniſter of ſtate, from his attached votaries. Richelieu demand- 
ed more of this abject ſubmiſſion to his dictates, than any other 
who had ruled the ſtate, for a long time, in France. He could 
reward and beſtow favours liberally ; but he expected a ſtrict 
account to be kept, and an ample return to be made. Nor was 
this all: His keenneſs of temper, and his impatience of contra- 


diction made him conſider his particular favourites as obliged to 


breathe his paſſions, and eſpouſe, implicitly, his partialities and 
reſentments. From this fault, he often became ſuſpicious of the 
attachment of his friends, and expreſſed his diſpleaſure with 
them, on unreaſonable and inadequate grounds. At this time 


he quarrelled with the Duke de la Valette, for offering an apo- 
. N logy 
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logy for his friend, the Baron de Bec, who had furrendered 
Capelle; and he made it an impeachment againſt St Simon, 
Lewis's favourite “, called the Premier, that he had advertiſed 
his uncle, St Leger, of the deſign to arreſt him, for his capitu- 
lation at the Catelet ; which gave him opportunity to make his 
eſcape. - The favourite, inoffenſive, and never accuſed of abuſing 
his intereſt with the King, retired to his government of Blaye, 
and was not recalled to his place, which came afterwards to be 
filled by Cincmars, more remarkable for his. ambition and his 
fate. 


From the fortune of the war in Germany and in Italy, it may 
be reckoned that the diſadvantages incurred by France were, in 
ſome meaſure, compenſated ; ſo far, at leaſt, as the ſucceſs of her 
arms, and thoſe of her allies abroad might contribute to alleviate 
her domeſtic ſufferings, and weaken the power of her enemy. The 
battle of Wiſtoc, gained by the Swediſh General Banier over the 
Elector of Saxony, prowgd ſo deciſive , that the reputation and 
weight of the Swediſh arms, almoſt annihilated by the overthrow 
at Norlinguen, were re-eſtabliſhed in the Empire, It redound- 
ed to the honour of the General of the Swedes, that he contri- 
ved to bring the enemy to action, when, with much ſuperior 
numbers, they declined it, and that, being ſtill obliged to attack | 
them, under diſadvantage of ground and poſition, he ſkilfully 
ſurmounted thefe difficulties. In the conduct of the hazardous 
engagement, he ventured to detach his left wing to take the ene- 
my in flank ; and, during a long circuit that was to be made for 
that purpoſe, he ſuſtained the repeated aſſaults of the whole 
Saxon army with the troops of his right. It was an example of 


bravery not Wy to be imitated, and perhaps only practicable to- 
him, 


* Henault, ibid. + Puffendorf, lib. 8. p. 260. 
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him, who was aſſiſted by ſuch experienced officers as Torſtenſon, Boo III. 
King, Leſley, and other veterans, bred under Guſtavus. The as” 7g 
laſt named commanded the centre, or main battle, and is men- : 
tioned as contributing to the victory by his critical charge. The 

Swedes, in conſequence of this fortunate atchievement, recovered 

from their deſpondency, which had near induced them to eva- 

cuate the Empire, or accept of the peace of Prague. They were 

enabled to aſſert their former claim to indemnification for all their 

efforts to maintain the liberties of Germany. They were put in 

a condition to fulfil, in a conſiderable meaſure, the treaty of 

Wiſmar, made in the beginning of this year with the court of 

France ; and, though the * exchange of the ratifications of it was 

deferred by them from a piece of timid and oblique policy, they 

were {till animated to continue the war againſt the Emperor, and 

conclude no peace ſeparate from France. Banier, proſecuting his 

victory, ſhowed himſelf equal to every military enterpriſe that 

could illuſtrate his own fame as a commander, and reſtore that 

of the Swediſh arms to a high degree of its former luſtre. 


In Italy, the Duke of Savoy, and the Marſhal de Crequi, ad- 
vanced with an army of twenty-five thouſand men towards the 
Milaneſe. The ſuperiority of their forces over thoſe of the Spa- war in 
niſh governour, the Marquis de Leganez, put them in a capa- Italy. 
city of acting with ſucceſs ; but miſunderſtanding between the 
commanders, productive of irregular and dilatory meaſures, ob- 
ſtructed their progreſs. Inſtead f of moving, with neceſſary ex- 
pedition, to join the Duke of Rohan, upon the lake Como, where, 
with ſmall force, he had gained conſiderable advantages, their 
delay obliged that brave commander to withdraw into the Val- 
teline. In the courſe of their traverſe marches, which miſled 

N 2 the 


9 Ibid. p. 269. 304- + Nani, hiſt. de Veniſe, liv. 10. vol. 4. p. 98. 
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Book III. the attention of the enemy, they were fortunate enough to find 
* 16 the banks of the Teſino unguarded. This river, flowing through 
636. 8 a . 

the Laco Maggiore, is afterwards pent up with ſteep rocks, which 
render it almoſt inacceſſible, until it encompaſſes a plain, and 
empries itſelf, by a canal, into the Po. It forms the defence, and 
alſo furniſhes the greateſt part of the proviſions and commodities 
of Milan. When the Confederates had paſſed the Teſino, and 
cut off a branch of it, called the Navilio, the city was thrown in- 
to a general conſternation ; and a vehement clamour was raiſed 
againſt Leganez, for the little regard ſhown by him to the ſecu- 
rity of Milan. Though unwilling to quit his poſt at Biagreſſo, he 
marched towards the allies, whoſe troops, for convenience of 
forage, occupied both ſides of the river. Their ſeparation was. 
8 favourable for his attack, which fell on the French. The com- 
Wl | bat in the trenches was bloody and obſtinate ; but the Savoyards 
| " having repaſſed the river, decided the long and doubtful conteſt 


in favour of the Confederate army. The ſlaughter on each. ide 
was nearly equal, and computed to fifteen hundred men. The 
Spaniards, as well as the French, claimed the victory; but, as the 
latter remained maſters of the field of battle, their hiſtorians * ce- 
lebrate the action on the Teſino as a glorious atchievement. The 
bonour of it, indeed, was ſuperior to that of any other of their 
military exploits, in the courſe of the year's campaign; yet no 
advantage reſulted from it to the French or their allies. The 
campaign in Italy ended with apparent diſagreement between the 
Duke of Savoy and the Marſhal de Crequi ; and the ſituation of 


affairs in that quarter remained on their former footing. 
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* Hiſt, des Guerres, liv. 4. p. 270. Henault, p. 423. Teſtam. polit. p. 51- 
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It theſe foreign events were favourable to France, they may 
be reckoned, in ſome meaſure, counterbalanced by the Empe- 
ror's intereſt prevailing in the diet of Ratiſbonne, to have his 
ſon * Ferdinand elected King of the Romans, which inſured his 
advancement to the throne of the Empire. France proteſted 
againſt the validity of this election , upon ſome grounds that 
were plauſible, rather than ſolid. One of them was the invo- 
luntary abſence of the Elector of Triers from the diet, and his 


detention as a priſoner by Ferdinand. In this controverſy, Lewis 


was ſupported by none of his allies, unleſs we reckon in that 
number Charles Lewis, ſon of the unfortunate King of Bohe- 
mia, who now inſiſted on his claim to the Electoral eſtate, and 
dignity of the Palatinate. Ferdinand II. ſurvived not two months 


the nomination of his ſucceſſor, The courſe. of his reign and 
fortune was traverſed by ſingular and extraordinary events, 


which ſhowed him in the elevation of power and proſperity, and 


in the contrary extreme of reduced ſtrength. The firſt period 


of this variation threatened a total revolution in Germany, and 
the ſecond to undermine his throne; and; when replaced in the 
height of grandeur, he proved again the inconſtancy of fortune, 
by the repulſe of one army in the confines of France, and the 
loſs of the battle of Wiſtoc in the heart of Germany. His im- 
paired conſtitution could not endure the laft ſhock; though he is 
ſaid to have been naturally calm, eaſy, and affable in his temper, 
and more poſſeſſed of firm and paſſive courage, than of that en- 
terpriſing and haughty ſpirit which we would aſcribe to a Prince 
who kindled a flame in Germany which laſted after his death. 
The ambition of his Miniſter, influenced by the court of Spain, 


is 


* Heiff. Hiſt. de Empire, liv. 3. tom. 1+ p. 382: Hiſt. des Guerres, ibid. p. 27 3. 
+ Puffendorff. Comment. lib. 9. p. 302. 
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is aſſigned as the motive of his actions and conduct ſo diſſimilar 
to his perſonal character. 


The death of George Bogiſlaus, Duke of Pomerania, ſoon 
followed that of the Emperor. He was the laſt male heir of 
that Ducal family, which had ſubſiſted in the repreſentative line 
near ſeven hundred years. The event deſerves notice, as the 


e 


claim of the Elector of Brandenbourg to this ſucceſſion came in 


competition with the pretenſions of the Swedes, to keep their 
poſſeſſion of the largeſt and beſt part of this Dutchy. It furniſh- 
ed a ſource of controverſy which was with difficulty adjuſted at 
the peace of Munſter, Guſtavus Adolphus ſpoke ſomewhat pro- 
-pherically, when he faid in jeſt to George Bogiſlaus, My 
* couſin, either do better in your married ſtate, or adopt me for 
* your ſon and heir.” 


Tn the ceſſation of the various campaigns during winter, pro- 
poſitions of peace, among the powers at war, were renewed with 
apparent earneſtneſs. None of them choſe to be reputed ene- 
mies to the repoſe of nations waſted and devoured by the ſword 
and famine. In many provinces of Germany, the lands lay un- 
cultivated, and the dire effets of want and deſolation were felt 
through the towns and villages. Yet the adverſe powers: only 
feigned concern for theſe calamities. Neither the difficulties they 


peacerenew- experienced in continuing the war, nor the-diſmal ſcenes occa- 


ed in vain- 


ſioned by it, diſpoſed any of them to relinquiſh their aims, or 
abate their pretenſions. They conſidered, chiefly, whether, as 
affairs ſtood, it was political to enter into a treaty of peace, what 
views their antagoniſts might have in propoſing it, and by what 
means they might cireumvent, or over-reach them in their pur- 
poſes. In every ſtep, therefore, they heſitated and diſputed; 


{ome objecting, as formerly, to the mediators, and to the place 
| 7 of 
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of conference, ſome to the terms of the paſſports for the ambaſ= Book III. 
ſadors, and others to the admiſſion of certain Princes and ſtates a2 
1637. 

parties in the treaty *, The Emperor deſired more to have the 

peace of Prague eſtabliſhed, and to induce the Princes of the 
Empire to accede to it, than to riſk the precarious negotiation of 

a general one. The French court, dreading to be divided from 

its allies, endeavoured to oppoſe all particular treaties of accom- 
modation. The Swedes, though willing to have the ſupport of 
France, wiſhed {till to be left at liberty with reſpect to this point. 

The King of Great Britain, believing it a favourable conjuncture 

to reinſtate his nephew, the young Elector Palatine, in his rights, 

tried the influence of his negotiations at ſeveral courts, which, 
without being effectual to his purpoſe, contributed to increaſe the 
diſſenſions. It was ſoon evident that a truce, which the Pope 
propoſed, was no more attainable than a peace unlimited in time; 

and that the principal powers at war muſt either find themſelves 

more weakened, or a more diſtin ſuperiority in warlike action 

take place between them, before the preliminaries of any pacific 

treaty could be agreed upon. France only took the opportunity 

of diſcuſſing with Sweden ſome ambiguous points in the treaty 

of Wiſmar, and of regulating the amount of the ſubſidy to that. 
crown, in caſe a truce, or ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſhould enſue. 
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The continuation of the war being Richelieu's chief object, 
he wiſhed to compoſe, as eaſily as poſſible, the late appearances 
of domeſtic diſcord and faction. He did not inveſtigate, with. 
his uſual animoſity, the plot againſt his perſon, by the two prin- 
ces of the blood; but was contented with its proving abortive, 
and producing no commotion in the kingdom f. He was rea- 


2 


dily 


» Puffendorff. Comment. ibid. p. 302. 3. 4. 5. 6. + Memoires pou: 
Phiſt, du. Card. tom -· 1. P 726. 
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Boox III. dily perſuaded by his favourite, the Cardinal de la Valette, to ac- 


N commotate matters with the Duke of Orleans; and, beſide ma- 
King ſuch conceſſions as he had done before to that prince, to 
yield the much conteſted point about the validity of his marriage. 
3 Upon a ſubmiſſive letter written by him to the King, Tuch an an- : 


{wer was given by Lewis as aſſured him of a reconciliation . It 
accordingly took place, under the ſanction of an oath, on the 
Atom Duke's part, and with a promiſe, ſigned by his brother, on the 
the Duke of word and faith of a king. It was exprefled in the terms of the 
8 agreement, that Lewis's favour ſhould, in like manner, be ex- 
tended to the Count de Soiſſons. But this prince, naturally high 
ſpirited, took offence at the ſeparate compromiſe made with the 
Duke of Orleans, who had engaged not to disjoin their intereſt 7, 
and, at-the word pardon being uſed, with reſpect to him, in the 
King's letters to the provincial governours. He inſiſted, that, be- 
ing charged with no offence, he needed no ſuch public exculpa- 
tion. As his mother, the Counteſs de Soiſſons, was ordered by 
Lewis to remove at ſome diſtance from Paris, on account of her 
ſon's continuing refractory to the will of his Majeſty, he was the 
more provcoked, and began to liſten to Propoſals made to him by 
the Cardinal Infant of Spain, to engage in a treaty with that 
crown, for maintaining the honour and privileges of his blood, 
againſt the tyrannical domination of the Cardinal. The Spaniſh 
offers were ſufficiently liberal and alluring, and he was warmly 
ſolicited by Mary de Medicis to accept of them. This unfortu- 
nate Queen was believed, at this period, to have flattered herſelf 
with the vain hopes of returning into France, and recovering 
her former dignity ; an illuſion-to which the advancement of the 
Spaniſh army into Picardy had contributed. She ſtill indulged 
it, on the belief that the interpoſition of her ſon-in-law, Charles 

of 
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of England, in her behalf, would produce its effect; when Riche- Book III. 
lieu ſeemed to labour under the weight of an e war, 3 
3 and the Count de Soiſſons was ready to revolt, and to eſpouſe Mary e de hle- 
5 her intereſt, It is ſaid, that, fondly credulous of ſuch a change per . 74 
| in her favour, ſhe dictated conditions of agreement with the court her hopes. 
of France, that correſponded to its former factious ſtate, and to 

the days of her proſperity and ambition. How fallacious and 

tranſient were theſe her laſt aſpiring hopes ! She ſoon found 

them vaniſh by the Count de Soiſſons making his compoſition 


with the King and his miniſter, 


Richelieu perceived it, in various reſpects, eligible and neceſ- 

fary, to prevent this prince of the blood from connecting him- 
ſelf with the foreign enemies of the ſtate, and becoming a new 
prop to the ruined partizans of the exiled Queen. He uſed all 
induſtry for this purpoſe ; and at length, when Soiſſons was on 
the point of ſigning his engagement with Spain, he was prevailed 
on to retract, and, on conditions that were ſpeciſied, return to his 1 
natural allegiance. The liberality of them ſhowed the Cardinal's $ 
ſolicitude for the reconciliation *, The Count was permitted, ac- | 
cording to his deſire, to remain four years at Sedan, or to reſide I 
in any town of his two provincial governments for that period, 4 
without being obhged to obey any requiſition to attend the court. 
His poſts, appointments, and penſions, were continued to him, with 
allowance of ſome additional gratuities, and an act of indemnity 
to his followers. His abſence from court would weaken the 
party of the malecontents there, who conſidered him as a pro- 
tector. 


Vol. V. 0 The 


© Ibid. p. 22 
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Boox III. The war of this year was not much diſtinguiſhed from the for- 
— mmer, by events favourable to France. She was, indeed, leſs an- 
1637. Fe k f | 
noyed by the invaſion of her enemies, againſt whom ſhe acted 
Events of offenſively, and in fome enterpriſes proved ſucceſsful. It was 
hang ſtill apparent, that the conduct of the extenſtve operations of the 
Paign. war, the vaſt ſupplies of money neceſſary to them, and the other 
exigencies and arrangements of the ſtate, proved altogether a 
hard trial for the vigorous genius of Richelieu. The ſmall ex- 
perience he had acquired in the campaigns of armies, might 
enable him to calculate the groſs expence attending them ; but 
not to determine with judgment the particular number of troops 
requiſite for different enterpriſes. In fuch points, and in the di- 
rection of the military actions, it is known that he was often 
guided by the opinion of his confident, the Capuchin Joſeph. 
The counſels of the beſt qualified Generals of the army, jealouſy | 
permitted him not always to truſt ; while in thoſe he believed , 
devoted to him, he was obliged to place an unlimited confidence. Ss 
He frequently judged it proper to join two in the ſame military 
command, an experiment which, if neceſſary in policy, is by no 
means favourable to ſucceſs, In the naval armament fitted out ” 
on the weſtern coaſt, for recovering the iſles of St Margaret and = 
St Honorat, feized by the Spaniards in the Mediterranean, he #2 
followed this rule, by appointing Sourdis, the Archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, and the Count de Harcourt, conjun& commanders. 
The former, it is obſerved, had his inſtructions in the cypher of 
the court, and was chiefly truſted by the miniſter. The gover- 
nour of Provence, the Marſhal Vilri, who had adviſed the expe- 
dition, and ſolicited the command in it, was ordered to aſſiſt the 
commiſſioned: chiefs with his counſels and forces. So violent a 
conteſt aroſe in their deliberations about the attack of the iſlands *, 
that: 
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that the Archbiſhop having provoked the Marſhal, received ſe- 
veral blows of a cane from him. As ſuch treatment had before 


happened to him, from the Duke of Eſpernon, it was ſaid, that 


this prelate contrived to get himſelf every where caned, that 
© he might deal the excommunications he had thundered againſt 
Eſpernon all over the world.“ The expedition ſtopped upon 
this diſcord, and was not reſumed till the preſent year. Its ob- 
ject was changed, and a deſcent made upon the iſland of Sardi- 
nia, where, though Oriſthan was taken by ſurpriſe, the French 


Generals could not maintain their ground ; but were repelled, - 


and obliged to.reimbark, by the militia of the country. They 
ventured, however, after ſome diſpute, to land their troops on 
the iſle of St Margaret. An orderly and regular attack being 
made on the forts, they were carried, one after another, by the 
bravery of the ſoldiers ; and, within two months time, the Spa- 
niſh garriſons of both the iſles d' Hieres capitulated. 


The recovery of theſe iſlands is extolled, by the author of the 
Political Teſtament *, as a moſt ſignal exploit, and ſome compen- 
ſation for the loſs of the Valteline, which he imputes to the Duke 
of Rohan, .The charge, however, was by no means proved ; 
and, in the judgment of the impartial , might juſtly be retort- 
ed on the miniſter himſelf ; who, neglecting to remit the pay 
due to the Swiſs troops, gave occaſion to their mutiny againſt 
Rohan, and to the recourſe of the Griſons to a treaty with the 
Spaniards, which ended in the expulſion of the French from all 


the forts and poſts occupied by them. Though the Duke obtain- 
ed Lewis's authority for the capitulation he made about the re- 


treat of the troops, he found that the courtiers accuſed him of 
2 | O 2 1mproper 


* Ibid. p. 52. Hug. Grotii epiſt. fol. edit. Amſtelodami, p. 313. et 343. 
- F Henault, p. 425. Nani, liv. 10. ibid. p. 138. Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. 
P- 23. | : 
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improper behaviour, or of colluſion with the Griſons. To con- 
fute this impeachment, he drew up the manifeſto, or recital of 
this tranſaction “, inſerted in his memoirs ; which, if not in e- 
very point ſatisfactory, muſt be admitted as a ſufficient vindication 
of his conduct, in the circumſtances in which he ated. The 
long indiſpoſition that happened to him, would prove diſadvanta- 
geous, in ſome reſpect, to his management of affairs. But he knew 
Cardinal Richelieu, and his aſſociates in the miniſtry, too well, to 
ſuppoſe that they would adopt a vindication, not only contradictory 
to their ſurmiſes, but derogotary to their honour and reputation. 
Diſtruſtful even of their profeſſed favour, he declined accepting 
a military command, offered him by the King in Italy, or in Bur- 
gundy ; and, under pretence of the weak ftate of his health, 
retired to Geneva. Afterwards, he went a volunteer into the army 
of Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, and, in one of the actions at 
Rhinfieldt, received a wound in his leg which proved mortal. His 
fame, both at home and abroad, correſponded to the character 
which has been given of him. 


The principal effort of the war the Cardinal had deſigned to 
puſh on the ſide of the Rhine, and in the electorate of Triers, 


where the Spaniards and Imperialiſts had taken ſeveral towns; 


but he changed this plan, and directed the army under the Cardinal 
de la Valette to move towards Flanders. Duke Bernard, willingly 


diſengaged from this eccleſiaſtical aſſociate in the field, purſued 


his own meaſures of the war; which he waged to obtain booty, 
or with a view to his eſtabliſhment as a Prince in Alſace, His 


military actions during this campaign were not conſiderable ; yet 


his ſkill as a general appeared in ſeveral combats with the Impe- 
rialiſts. The advancement of the French troops into Flanders 
promiſed. 


* Memoires du Duc de Rohan, diſcours 12: p. 114. 
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promiſed the more ſucceſs, as it had been concerted with the Book III. 

Prince of Orange, who engaged to beſiege ſome important place, g/g 

whenever the French began their operations. After the caſtles of 

Bouchain and Cateau-Cambreſis were ſeized by the Duke de 

Candale, who, though the eldeſt brother, ſerved under the Car- 

dinal de la Valette “, the army of the latter inveſted Landrecis, July 25. 

and took it in fifteen days. By its ſurrender, the entrance into 

Hainault being laid open, the country was ravaged, and the town 

of Maubeuge obliged to capitulate. De la Valette left his bro- 

ther with a large body of troops to guard this conqueſt, which 

was convenient for a magazine of arms, while he conducted rhe 

reſt of the army to the ſiege of Capelle. In this ſeparation of the 

French troops, the Cardinal Infant, hitherto occupied with ob- 

ſerving the Prince of Orange's motions, advanced ſuddenly to- 

wards Maubeuge, in hopes of overpowering the garriſon, Ap- 

prehenſive of the inferiority of his forces, the Duke de Candale, 

accompanied with ſome cavalry, left the place under the charge 

of the Viſcount de Turenne, and went to urge his brother's im- 

mediate return to Maubeuge. It was the firſt occaſion in which y 

Turenne was entruſted with a chief command in the army; and 

we may imagine to what pitch his martial ſpirit would be rouſed. 

He made ſuch a defence againſt the Spaniſh Prince's vigorous aſ- 

fault of the place, that all the hopes early conceived of his va- 

lour were confirmed. To the check given by him to the enemy, 

may alſo be afcribed an advantage gained in a rencounter that en- 

ſued between the French troops, under the Duke de Candale, and 

part of the Cardinal Infant's army. La Capelle having ſurren- 

dered to Mailleraie, grand maſter of artillery, and Breda being 

taken by the Prince of Orange, a project was formed at the 

French court for the ſiege or blockade of Cambray, by de la Va- 
lette's- 


Sept. Z's 


* Memoires pour Ihiſtoire,. tom. 2. p. 60. Hiſt. des Guerres, liv, 4. p. 281. 
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lette's army *. But the military Cardinal diſreliſhing the propo- 
ſal, it was dropt, not without ſome repining on the part of 
Richelieu and Father Joſeph againſt him f. Almoſt from the be- 
ginning of this campaign, their letters, and thoſe of the ſecreta- 
ries, to this favourite, had varied from their former flattering 
ſtyle, and indicated ſome reſerve, and growing coldneſs of their 


eſteem of him as a general. One of greater abilities would not, 


perhaps, have altogether correſponded to their ſanguine expecta- 
tions. It appeared in the end of the campaign, that a miſtaken 
eſtimate had been formed by them with reſpect to the military 
ſtrength of the Spaniards and Imperialiſts. The Cardinal Infant 


found himſelf in a condition to aſſault, and take Venlo and Rure- 


monde, and to recover Ivoy, reduced by the Marſhal Chatillon. 
The only valuable conqueſt atchieved in the Netherlands was that 
of Breda, a town that coſt the famous Spinola a ſiege of nine 
months, and which Prince Fredric-Henry had now the glory of 


reducing in the ſpace of nine weeks. 


While the French generals, at the head of the regular armies, 


fell ſhort of that ſucceſs which the miniſters of the court hoped 


for from them, the conduct and bravery of the Duke d' Hallouin, 
who, with a body of the nobleſſe, and ſome provincial troops, 
defeated the Spaniards on the frbntier of Languedoc, received | 
univerſal applauſe. The circumſtances of the action tended to 
render it leſs ſignal in a military view than it was ſerviceable to 
the ſtate. The Count de Serbelloni had been appointed by the 
Spaniſh miniſter -to invade this border of France with twelve or 
thirteen thouſand ſoldiers, perſuaded. that it would be found more 
defenceleſs than that of Guienne, attacked by the Spaniards the 
preceding year. After making good his deſcent and firſt erup- 

5 tion 

| 


* Mcmoires, ibid. p. 85. + Ibid. p. 24. 56. 76. 4 Grotii Epiſt. p. 367. 
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tion into the province, Serbelloni formed the ſiege of Leucate, 
which was a conſiderable garrifon, and bravely defended. It 
was, however, reduced to extremity, when the Duke de Hal- 
luin came to its relief with about ten or eleven thouſand men. 
He heſitated not to aſſault the Spaniſh entrenchments at ſun-fet ; 
and, though the acceſs to them was difficult, and by one cauſe- 
way interſected with redoubts, he forced them, and obliged the 
enemy to retire, with the loſs of two thouſand men and all their 
artillery. Upon this victory, the Spaniards abandoned their 
expedition, He was the ſon of the old Marſhal Schomberg, di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the reign of Henry IV. Being preſented with a 
baton by Lewis, he preſerved the military title ſo honourably 
acquired by his family. : 

The year did not paſs without ſome appearance of thoſe court 
intrigues, which Cardinal Richelieu ſometimes found no leſs per- 
plexing to him than the government of the ſtate, or the manage- 
ment of the campaigns. Lewis was not amorous, but valued 
| himſelf on the virtue of continence, He was not even addicted 


to private attachments to perſons of either ſex : Yet, ſolitary as 


he found himſelf, and almoſt deſerted by his courtiers, who fol- 


lowed the retinue of his miniſter, he had ſelected two or three 


domeſtics ſucceſſively for his favourites, and diſtinguiſhed ſome- 
times a Lady of his court, as preferable to the reſt, for her wit 
and converſation. Such, at this time, Faiette, one of his Queen's 
maids of honour, appeared to him to be. They converſed often 
by billets and ſhort letters; and one Boizenval, promoted to be 
the King's firſt valet de chambre, was the bearer of them. Riche- 
lieu was ſuſpicious of this correſpondence, as what might be im- 
proved to his prejudice. He threatened Boizenval, and obliged 
him to put the billets, before delivery, into his hands. It is ſaid, 
that ſome of them he abſtracted, and others he artfully altered to 
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his mind, or ſubſtituted fictitious ones in their place. The cor- 
reſpondents, not perceiving the impoſition, became cold to each 
other; and Faiette, as the party liable to diſgrace, was urged by 


her friends to remove from the court. She took the reſolution to 


quit the world along with it, and to take the veil among the reli- 
vious ſiſters of the viſitation. Lewis who, by this time, had ſu- 
{ſpeed the infidelity of Boizenval, and baniſhed him, was * ten- 
derly affected with the intimation of her purpoſe. He ſaw her, 
and endeavoured to difluade her from it; but, though extremely 
moved, ſhe remained inflexible ;; and, at parting, ſhe conjured 
him, with tears in her eyes, to give peace to his people. This 
laſt anecdote favours the ſuſpicion entertained by Richelieu, that 
ſhe was inſtigated by his adverſaries to turn the King from pro- 


ſecuting the Spaniſh war. What is added by ſome hiſtorians to 


the narrative of Faiette's intrigue, with reſpect to the King's vi- 
ſiting her at the grate of the convent, and the effect it had upon 
him, ſhows the facility of embelliſhing ſuch epiſodes of hiſtory 
with the ſtrokes of romance, and alſo the indulgence they hoped 


would be given to this agreeable freedom. 
yh | 


If the ſtory of Faitte's intrigue has its obſcurity, that of Anne 


of Auſtria, Lewis's Queen, is no leſs involved in its circumſtances. 


It is not evident whether the one was connected with the other ; 


yet it appears that both had the ſame import and tendency f. 
It created a general aſtoniſhment to find that the Queen had been 


interrogated in the Monaſtery of the Val de Grace, by Seguier the 
Chancellor, with reſpect to her ſecret correſpondence with her 


brother, the Cardinal Infant, and the court of Madrid, and that 
ſome letters and papers kept there in the cabinet of her oratory, 
were 


* Groti Epiſt. p. 3430. No. 770. i 7 Ibid. p. 351. No. 809. Mem. de 
Baſſomp. p. 254. 
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were ſealed up, and carried to the King for inſpection. It was 
believed, that, in this procedure, caution was uſed by the Chan- 
cellor to make no diſcovery that might infer her criminality. 
Whar, therefore, is further narrated about her confeſſion to Lewis, 


and obtaining his pardon, may be conſidered as having little foun- 
dation but that of ſurmiſe and conjecture. The ſeiſing of la 
Porte, one of her domeſtics, who had been in the ſervice of the 


Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, gave ground for a new conſtruction of 
the whole intrigue, as amounting to no more than the Cardinal's 
jealouſy of Queen Anne's intercourſe with this dame, always 
engaged in gallantry, or ſome affair of party. She was ordered 
to retire from Tours to Loches; but ſhe fled into Spain in the 
diſguiſe of a cavallier. The Prince of Marſillac, ſon to the Duke 
de Rochefoucaut, was believed to have aided her eſcape; and ſe- 
veral carriages, ordered by Philip, waited to receive her on the 
frontier of Spain. Her adventures on the journey, whether real 


or imaginary, were eaſily credited on report; and the memoir 


writers failed not to improve ſo rich a fund of entertaining nar- 
rative. Upon obſcure plots, and fragments of hiſtory, indeed, 
no compoſinon ſo proper can be formed. They are better re- 
ſigned to the fabulous writers, than placed in a falſe or erroneous 


Js in the page of authentic hiſtory. 


Richelieu's ſway over Lewis was fo complete, that theſe in- 
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trigues, calculated to touch his conſcience, his ſenſibility, or his 


deſire of repoſe, had little other effect, but that of exciting ſome 
return of his ſullen humour towards his miniſter *. Yet the Car- 
dinal found it neceſſary to remove Father Cauſſin from his office 
of confeſſor to his Majeſty. He was ſuppoſed to have lent his 
ſecret aid to the adverſaries of the adminiſtration; and a particu- 
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lar account is given of his reſolution, to vindicate himſelf againſt 
Richelieu's accuſation, and of his having entertained hopes of 
introducing into the chief management of affairs, the Duke 
d'Angouleme, who betrayed him by the information he gave. 
Father Sirmond, of the ſame order of the Jeſuites, and a perſon 
of conſiderable erudition, was promoted to his place; but his 
much advanced age afforded ſome ſecurity to the Cardinal, that 
he would behave inoffenſively in his function. 


What happened at this period to the Marſhal Baſſompiere, for 
ſeveral years a priſoner in the Baſtille, deſerves to be narrated “. 
In his confinement, which promiſed at leaſt a cover from the ex- 
ternal aſſaults of envy, malice, or faction, he incurred two ad- 
ventures, which created him the utmoſt diſquiet. For amuſing 
his ſolitude, and a recreation of his critical genius, he had per- 
uſed Dupleix's Hiſtory of the Kings of France, publiſhed a few 


years before, and, as he proceeded, had wrote ſome remarks on 


the margin of the book, of the miſtakes and falſities of that au- 
thor, chiefly, it would appear, on that part of the work which 
comprehended ſome years of the reign of Lewis XIII. ſo inti- 
mately known to Baſſompiere. An Abbe, a fellow priſoner, 
knew how he was employed, and told it to one of the Minime 
fraternity, upon being informed that another of that order was 
engaged in a work to confute Dupleix. They joined in requeſting 
Baſſompiere's copy, with his notes, and too eaſily obtained it. The 
Monk, who found every thing left to his management, quoted 
or curtailed the Marſhal's remarks, as he pleaſed, and ſupported 
his own fictions upon his authority. The motely and calumni- 
ous publication was made to reſt chiefly on Baſſompiere, who 


found 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. P 247 
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found his beſt friends rendered his enemies, and ſuch accounts 
given to the King of his diſaffection, as ſuppreſſed all hopes of 
his liberation from the Baſtille. The other adventure, natively 
related in his journal, ſhowed what mean inquiſition was made 
at that time, after the moſt deſpicable ſarcaſms againſt the go- 
vernment, One of the light horſemen, upon repeating a ſonnet 
that began with a diſtich about Baſſompiere's impriſonment, and 
ran on in ſome vulgar rhimes againſt the Cardinal, was ſeized 
and committed to the Baſtille, He was ſo cloſely watched, and 
ſtrictly interrogated, that the Marſhal was acquainted of the in- 
cident, and admoniſhed from the city to beware of the conſe- 
quence it might have with reſpe& to himſelf, Unable to ſuffer 
this ſecond provocation to his chagrin, he remained without ſleep, 
reſtleſs, and in agony for ſix nights. Happily for himſelf and 
the culprit, it was proved that the ſonnet had been fabricated 
about the time of the Marſhal's commitment, ſome years before. 
If evidence of this had failed, the criminality of both would have 
been inferred, and their chaſtiſement appointed. Yet ſuch groſs 
procedure, on the part of Richelieu, is hardly credible. Per- 
haps it was only a contrivance to throw Baſſompiere into an 
alarm; a device more artfully than humanely practiſed by the 
miniſter againſt his adverſaries, or thoſe ſuſpected by him, when 
he meant to deter them from plots and conſpiracies. 


In the intereſting campaigns of Italy and Germany, it may be 


reckoned, that the events in general were not unfavourable to 


France; though her moſt active ally, in the firſt of theſe coun- 
tries, the Duke of Parma, was permited by Lewis to comply with 
neceſſity, and enter into a neutrality with the Spaniards. The 
principal part of the military operations was conducted between 
four opponent Generals, the Duke of Modena and the Marquis 


de Leganez, on the one fide, and Victor Amadaeus of Savoy, and 
P 2. the 
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the Marſhal de Crequi on the other *. By the early ſuperiority 
of the former in the field, the Montsferrat was invaded, but the 
town of Nice de la Paille was only taken. The advantage gain- 
ed by the Spaniards, and their allies, was more than compenſated 
by ſeveral defeats afterwards given them in the field by the com- 
bined forces of France and Savoy, But Victor Amadaeus now 
ſuddenly made his final exit from the ſtage, in the fifty-firſt year 
of his age. He poſſeſſed the political and military qualities re- 
markable in his family for ſeveral generations. His death ap- 
peared to threaten it with confuſion, or a violent ſhock. Two 
ſons, in the age of puerility, were left under the tutory of their 
mother; a right which was contended with her by two uncles, 
the Cardinal of Savoy, and Prince Thomas. Chriſtina, a ſiſter 
of France, threw herſelf upon the ſupport of Lewis. Spain and 
the Emperor afforded theirs to the uncles, and a controverſy en- 
ſued, which involved both the court, and principality of Savoy, 
in the calamity of domeſtic broils and war. Cardinal Richelieu, 
who wiſhed every where to extend his influence, found a new 
field for the diſplay of his policy and power. He had alſo a ſi- 


milar call to the exerciſe of both, by the death of Charles Duke 


of Mantua f. Here the protection of the minor Prince was 
committed, by his grandfather's will, to France, and the republic 
of Venice. But the Princeſs Mary, his mother, inveſted with 
the regency, though for a while ſhe diſſembled all political par- 
tiality, ſoon diſcovered her attachment to Spain. Thus did va- 
rious incidents conſpire to enlarge the ſcene of conteſt for domi- 
nion between France and the houſe of Auſtria, and, unhappily 
for the ſtates connected with them, to add fewel to the deſtruc- 
tive flame of war, which was kindled and fed by their exceſſive 
ambition and power. 

The 


* Nani, liv, 9. p. 160. + Ibid. p. 168. 
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The ſame fatality which deprived France of two Princes, her Box III. 
allies in Italy, was extended to another of them, the Landgrave of * 
Heſſe in Germany, whoſe military proweſs, activity, and ſteadi- 15 

neſs in the party he had embraced, cauſed the loſs of him to be 
more ſenſibly regretted. Yet the Princeſs, his widow, who like- 
wiſe had a ſon in tutory, poſſeſſed of uncommon abilities, and 
of courage above her ſex, did not reſile from the alliance of 
France, but found means to maintain the eſtates and intereſts of 
her ſon in a ſurpriſing manner. Beſide the military efforts of 
Duke Bernard in Alſace and Lorrain, Banier, the Swediſh Gene- Famous re- 
ral, proſecuted the war in Saxony, and other parts of the Empire, 8 95 
with vigour and ability *. In conſequence. of his ſuperiority neral Ba- 
after the battle of Wiſtoc, he had beſieged and taken Torgaw, 3882 
and proceeded to inveſt Leipſic, when the much increaſed, and 
more numerous forces of the enemy, under Gallas, obliged him 
to deſiſt from this enterpriſe, almoſt accompliſhed. Though un- 
able, with his ſmall army, to-combat them in the field, he paſſed 
the Elbe and the Oder, when in view of their troops, and direc- 
ted his courſe to Landſberg, in order to fecure his paſſage into | 
Pomerania. But here an unexpected and inſuperable difficulty b 
was thrown in his way. The Warte was to be paſſed, which 1 
could not be done ſo near to the Imperial army, unleſs the mo- 
raſs of Cuſtrin, which led to the ford of that river, was occupied 
by a Swediſh detachment. Wrangel, appointed with ſome troops 
to ſeize it, had either miſtaken his ſtation, or was prevented by 
the enemy. After penetrating through the winding bridges of 
the moraſs, their whole army was ranged on the banks of the 
Warte, and rendered the attempt of the Swedes to croſs over it 
impoſſible. Banier was now in ſuch a poſition that he could 
neither advance with any ſafety, nor retire. One way of retreat 
into 
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into Poland was only practicable; and that, if purſued with ſuc- 
ceſs, afforded little proſpect of an amicable reception, and ſecuri- 
ty to his troops. The Swedes were conſidered by their adver- 
faries as entangled, and incapable of eſcaping their hands. The 
addreſs of their General ſaved them in theſe circumſtances. He 
contrived, by various artifices, to render it credible to the Impe- 
rial General, that his fixed purpoſe was to retreat into Poland. 
They made all preparations to follow and to fall upon him. To 
have part in the victory accounted infallible, the diviſion of their 
troops, which guarded the Oder, moved after the reſt. This 
was the effect of his ſtratagem which Banier looked for. He 
made a countermarch, and repaſſed that river, while the enemy 
were bent on their miſtaken route. In vain, upon the diſcovery 
of their error, did they haſten their return. The Swediſh Ge- 
neral defied their impotent purſuit ; and, without difficulty, pur- 
fued his march until he joined General Wrangel, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Neuſtadt. So ſucceſsful a retreat, before an army 


of near forty thouſand men, was accounted equal to a victory, 
and added to the diſtinguiſhed fame of the Swediſh commander. 
The fubſequent operations of the campaign were ſhifted into Po- 


merania; which, after the death of Bogiflas, became a principal 


object of eonteſt between the Imperialiſts and Swedes. For more 
than a year, the troops of the two powers, under Gallas and 
Banier, diſputed the ſuperiority in this dutchy, and attained, at 
different times, various and alternate advantages over each other. 


. 
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Ob/ervations on Richelien's oeconomy of the Finance — Battle 6 
| V 


Rhinfeldt gained by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar—Treaty with 
the Swedes extended—Campaign in Flanders unſucceſsful— 
French Succeſs in Naval Combats—Reduttion of Briſſac - Cam- 
pargns of next year—Death of Bernard of Saxe-Meimar —Sie- 
ges of towns in Flanders and in Italy—Domeſtic occurrence 


Events of the fifth year of the War with Spain, advantageous 
to France— Revolt of Catalonia—Sudden revolution in Por- 


tugal, 


T was the boaſt of the admirers of Cardinal Richelieu's ad- 

miniſtration, in his liferime, and the eulogium afterwards 
poured out on his memory, that he had unfolded the powers of 
the French ſtate, for a long time almoſt extinct, and diſplayed 
their influence abroad, and in the view of all foreign nations, in 
an aſtoniſhing manner. The fact is unqueſtionable; but it is 
alſo true, that the detail of his political management, conſidered 
even in a relative view to his circumſtances as a miniſter, dero- 
gates conſiderably from the attributed praiſe. The exertions 
made by him were violent, and a forcible preſſure upon the ſtate, 
rather than the meaſures of a ſtateſman, who ſtudies to accom- 
pliſh his ends, not by dint of authority only, but by means the 
eaſieſt and leaſt hurtful to the commonwealth, and from reſour- 


ces conſtituted by his ſuperior wiſdom and induſtry. Richelieu | 


drew 
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drew the immenſe ſupphes of treaſure, requiſite to his projects. 

from a people undirected, and unaided by him in the methods of 
acquiring any ſtock of wealth, and diſabled, by his policy, from 

purſuing ſuch an object. The exorbitance and iniquity of his 
exactions were manifeſt from the inſurrections of the people a- 
gainſt them, in ſeveral provinces, from the frequent oppoſition 
of the parliaments to the pecuniary edits, at a period when none 
of the great nobles dared to oppoſe the government, or encourage 
diſobedience to the will of the miniſter *. In the account of the 
vaſt ſums furniſhed by France during the war, and which are 
computed to more than ſixty. millions of livres annually, it is faid 
that theſe ſupplies were found without retrenching the {ſalaries of 
the officers of the ſtate, without invaſion of private property, or 
any alienation. of the funds of the church; a ſpecious, but ſuper- 
ficial and deluſive argumentation, The pay and appointments 
of the higher officers, civil and military, were not diminiſhed by 
any public act, but they were, in many inſtances, ſtopped at the 
exchequer, and remitted to other funds, inacceſſible without 
much trouble and oppreſſion to the people. The eſtates of indi- 
viduals were not invaded, but arbitrary and heavy taxes reduced 
their value, The clergy contributed to the expences of the ſtate 
by free gifts. In the moſt neceſſitous times only were they 
known to grant ſome temporary alienations of their revenues. 
What credit, then, is due to ſo fallacious a repreſentation of the 
public funds, and of the miniſterial oeconomy ? © 


Although we find no ſuch particular explication of the reve- 
aues of the ſtates, and of the diſtribution of them, as Sully's mi- 
niſtry affords, and which might enable us to form a judgment of 
Richelieu's method of procedure, in this branch of government; 

yeb 


® Teſt. politiq, chag. 1. p. 60. 
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yet ſeveral facts of which hiſtory informs us *, ſeem to prove 
that much diſorder prevailed in it. Exceſſive as the impoſts were 
on the people, and accumulated the revenues of the crown, the 
government was {till embarraſſed and ftraitened in its finances. 
Complaints of deferring or ſtopping payments were heard, from 
various quarters, both of the civil and military eſtabliſhment f. 

An inſtance given by Baſſompiere, with reſpect to the manage- 
ment of the latter, is a ſtriking one. It had been ſettled that the 
provinces where the troops had their winter quarters, ſhould ſub- 
fiſt them; and, to render this leſs vexatious to the country peo- 
ple, ſeveral cities had agreed to pay a compoſition in money for 
this charge, which was to be reimburſed them by contributions. 
The pecuniary equivalent, for two or three months, amounting 
to a large ſum, was lodged in the hands of the King's commiſ- 
ſary at Bezangon. He uſed ſome freedom with it; and, to pre- 
ſerve his reputation and intereſt with the . he commu- 
nicated to them what a groſs ſum was entruſted to him. The 
ſuperintendant of the finances, Bullion, as was not unuſual, 
wanted ſuch a relief to the demands upon him. It was imme—- 
diately taken up, and the towns and villages left to repeat the 
payment, or to reſiſt the fierce requiſition of the needy ſoldiers 
for their ſubſiſtence. Though the regulation of the army was 
a main object to the King and his miniſter, yet a toleration was 
given to practices contrary to all diſcipline. Even during the 
war, the captains of horſe were allowed, by way of benefit, to diſ- 
miſs numbers of their ſoldiers in the winter, and to make falſe 
muſters, on condition of their producing them complete againſt 
the ſpring. When ſuch irregularities were permitted in the ar- 
my, and ſuch ſhifts made to furniſh its pay, we may conjecture 
what was the caſe in the civil departments of government. There 


Vol. V. 2 enſued, 


* Grotii epiſt. p. 315. num. 739. + Memoires, ibid. p. 268. 269. 
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Boox III. enſued, in the beginning of this year, a violent clamour of ſome 


1638, 


creditors of the ſtate, for the arrears due them ; which was re- 
plied to, by throwing ſeveral of them into the Baſtille. 'The 
court of parliament, ' preſuming ro take cognizance of this mat- 
ter, was prohibited by a lettre de cachet ; and, upon perſiſtance, 
ſome of its members were exiled from Paris. Theſe facts ſhow, 
beſide arbitrary procedure, the prevalence of irregularity and con- 
fuſion *, under Richelieu's adminiſtration, and that his bold aims, 
and his ſtrenuous proſecution of them, were more admirable than 
the propriety of his meaſures, and the line of his domeſtic po- 


licy. * 


Before commencing the military enterpriſes of this year, the 
Cardinal had to adjuſt ſeveral grounds of conteſt with the court 
of Rome, and to attend to a diſcovery that was made of a ſuppo- 
ſed deſign upon his perſon. Urban, not unamicable to France, 
always dreaded Richelieu's ambitious views, and two of his ne- 
phews, favourable to Spain, cheriſhed this apprehenſion in him. 
Deſirous, however, not to be embarraſſed with the intrigues of 
the two courts, the Pope had commanded the Barbarinis, his 
nephews, to renounce their protection, both of the one and the 
other crown. This meaſure was diſſatisfying to France, as well 
as Urban's deferring an election in the college of cardinals, in or- 
der to avoid the promotion of Father Joſeph to that dignity ; 
which had been long and earneſtly ſollicited by Lewis. Another 
ſubject of controverſy aroſe about the nomination to biſhopricks 
and eccleſiaſtical benefices in the dutchy of Lorrain, now in ſub- 
jection to France; and, laſtly, Cardinal Richelieu himſelf Þ in- 
creaſed the contention, by inſiſting to hold the two abbacies of 


Citeaux and Premontré, along with that of Clugni, already ob- 
tained 


* Grotii Epiſt. ibid. p- 346. No. 799. | + Mem. de Baſſomp. p. 282. 
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tained by him. On account of theſe debates, an order of the Boox III. 
King's council was iſſued to ſuſpend all application for papal bulls wes" c 
and briefs, and to remit no money to Rome. Some time paſt ' 
before a compromiſe took place between the two courts *. With 

reſpect to the Cardinal's perſonal danger, it appeared to be no 

more than the ſtratagem of an old and impoveriſhed officer of the 

militia, to procure ſome money to ſupply his neceſſities. In an 
anonymous billet ſent to the diſtreſſed Dutcheſs of Lorrain, it 

was propoſed, for a thouſand piſtoles, to ſet her at liberty, and, 

by one blow at the miniſter's life, to deliver Duke Charles trom 

all his ſufferings. It was carried by her to Richelieu, who advi- 

ſed her to feign acceptance of the offer, and to conſign halt the 

ſum in the place appointed. Some men ſtood on the watch for 

the unknown aſſaſſin, when expected to come and take the wages 

of his criminal enterpriſe. He was ſeized, after much reſiſtance, 
condemned, and broken on the wheel; though he conſtantly af- 

firmed, that he had no other aim but to poſſeſs himſelf of the 


money. 
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The year commenced with a ſingular inftance of Lewis's ſu- 

perſtition. He conſigned himſelf and his kingdom to the ſpe- B 

cial protection of the holy Virgin; and authenticated his religi- — 

ous act, by letters patent to the parliament of Paris, and by an 1 ao 
injunction to all the archbiſhops and biſhops to recognize and 
commemorate it, by extraordinary maſſes and proceſſions on the 
feaſt of the aſſumption of the Virgin f. Her altar in the cathe- 
dral church of Paris he engaged to renew, with ſplendour ſuit- 
able to the ſolemnity of his public declaration; and the coſt * 
the 


eſtimated at four hundred thouſand livres. It was part of 
222 Pagan 


* Ibid. Grotius p- 414. No. 924 + Grotii. Epiſt- p. 379. No. 863. 
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131 Boox III. Pagan ſupperſtition, eſpecially in ſeaſons of danger, to devote a 
"MK city or community to a tutelar deity; and, after ſuch a ſurrender, 
any enemy was accounted hoſtile to the heavenly power, and a 
facrilegious invader of his property. Lewis's ideas appear to have 
quite coincided with thoſe common tc heathen Rome and Greece; 
fo true it is, that viſionary devotion aboliſhes the diſtinction be- 
tween true and falſe religion. It contributed to increaſe his con- 
fidential truſt in the protection of the Virgin, that ſymptoms of 
Queen Ann's pregnancy, an event ſo long wiſhed for, and al- 
moſt deſpaired of, now began to be obſerved; and, as if the 
molt literal earneſts of enſuing proſperity to his arms were given 
by his adored patroneſs, the news of a victory gained by Duke 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, over the Imperial generals, in the con- 
fines of Switzerland, were brought to Paris, 


This military action, which Lewis conſidered as illuſtrating 
the power of his arms, may be reckoned among the hardieſt en- 
terpriſes of the German General. To compenſate for the incon- 
fiderable appearance he had made in the laſt year's campaign, he 
formed a ſcheme for reducing into his power the four towns cal- 
led thoſe of the Foreſt, ſituated betwixt the Swiſs Cantons and 
Alſace. He advanced to the aſſault of them, at the earlieſt ſea- 
ſon, amidſt ſnows and frozen lakes and rivers, and ſucceeded in 
making himſelf maſter of three of them. Rhinfeldt, the largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt, reſiſted until what he feared took place, the arrival. 
of the Imperial troops under four Generals *. He endured an at- 

' tack of his camp, which was interſected by the Rhine, with ſin- 
gular reſolution and bravery; and it required all his experience, 
aided by the valour of his ſoldiers, to repulſe the vigorous charge 


„ of 


» Puffendorf, Comment. lib. 10. p. 333- Grotii Epiſt. p. 410. No. 926. Mem. 
de Baſſomp. ibid. p. 260. 262. 
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of the enemy. The loſſes and advantages of the combat, on both 
ſides, were nearly equal; but the Imperialiſts accounted it a mark 
of victory, that they were able to throw a reinforcement of three 
hundred men into Rhinfeldt, After withdrawing to the neareſt 
of the towns he had taken, the Duke of Weimar collected all 
the diſperſed parties of his troops, and again put himſelf on his 
march towards the enemy. His van-guard was miſtaken by them 
for a reconnoitering detachment, and the ſight of his whole army 


only convinced them, that one whom they believed to be beaten 


dared to aſſault them. Beſide the elevated courage of aſſailants, 
an advantage aroſe to them from the diforderly poſition of the 
imperialiſts, In vain did John de Werth endeavour to make the 


beſt diſpoſition for the combat which time and circumſtances 


would allow. That part of the army which he ranged being 


overpowered, a general route ſoon enſued ; and, as a certain mark. 


that uncommon conſternation had ſeized the ſoldiers, not only 
many ofhcers, but the four Imperial Generals, were taken priſon- 
ers. The carnage was not ſo conſiderable as the number and 
quality of the captives. By the French, the ſeizure of John de 
Werth was accounted as valuable as the victory. The Pariſians 
exulted beyond expreſſion, at the hopes of beholding this com- 
mander, whoſe name was lately ſo tremendous to them, in the 
condition of a priſoner, and they were gratified with the ſight *, 
He was a native of the province of Gueldre, and took his name 
from the village of his birth, which was rather a proof of its ob- 
ſcurity. As, in the time of the invaſion of Picardy by the Spa- 
niards, the people of Paris had conceived a greater terror of him 
than of all the other Generals, his captivity gave occaſion to the 
muſes of the Pont-neuf to compoſe many ſonnets to his name, 
which were ſet to a kind of martial air, called that of de Werth. 

The 


Dictionaire de Bayle, art. Werth. 
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The conceit became popular, and was a long time after imitated 
by the lower claſs of the French poets. From this circumſtance 


de Werth's fame was rendered ſuperior to his military exploits. 


It may likewiſe be here premiſed, to the account of the occur- 
rences of this year, that the treaty of Wiſmar, already mention- 
ed, as in agitation betwixt France and Sweden, was not only ra- 
tified, but ſo explained and extended in its articles, that no doubt 
could remain about the perfect union of the two crowns, and 
the important objects propoſed by them in this confederacy. It 
was the work of the Count d'Avaux, and of the Swediſh ſecre- 
tary Adler Salvius, equally celebrated for their ability in nego- 
tiation *. Before it was finiſhed at Hamburgh, the union of the 
two allies was extremely precarious ; and it was, during two 
years, a matter of the utmoſt uncertainty, whether they might 
not ſeparate from each other, and embrace oppoſite connections 
and intereſts. Their reciprocal diffidence and jealouſy, as well 
as the viciſſitude of events, ſeemed to prompt them to this mea= 
ſure, The offers made by the Emperor, in order to divide them, 


the new ſchemes for ſettling the diſſenſions of the empire propo- 


ſed by the Kings of England and Denmark, were ſufficient to 
have produced this effect. It is to be 1 that the firſt of 
theſe Princes took, for ſome time paſt, a large ſhare in the po- 
litical negotiations, and endeavoured to preſcribe terms of agree- 
ment to the contending powers, as an arbiter who held the ba- 
lance among them in his hand, His influence, weakened by the 
riſing diſcord with his parliament, and other domeſtic commo- 
tions, procured more an apparent than a real deference to his in- 
terpoſition. After the league of France and Sweden, it became 
fill leſs reſpectable to theſe powers, The great line of their po- 

litical 


* Puffendorf. ibid. p. 318. Hiſt, des Guerres, liv. 4. 


* 
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litical procedure was chalked out; and they deſired only to Boox III. 


have ſuch confederates as would accommodate themſelves to 
it. It was fixed, by the treaty of Hamburgh, not only that 
they ſhould act together againſt the Emperor, as a common 
enemy, but that, in the view of a general peace or truce, they 
ſhould treat in conjunction; and, in caſe of two ſeparate places 
being choſen for the negotiation, that each of them ſhould have 
a miniſter attending on the plenipotentiary of the other, to con- 
ſider every propoſition that was made, and endeavour to have it 
harmoniouſly determined, to their mutual ſatisfaction and inte- 
reſt. In no part of his policy did Cardinal Richelieu ſhow more 
of his abilities and foreſight, as a ſtateſman, than in the plan of 
this confederacy with Sweden, which had for its general object 
a ſtrict combination againſt the houſe of Auſtria, whether in the 
event of the continuation of the war, or in the concluſion of 
terms of peace. It ſerved as a rule for future engagements with 
other powers, and, by actually directing theſe, may be reckoned 
the ſpring of the political movements which led to the completing 
the treaty of Munſter. 


Great jealouſy and diſcontent was diſcovered by the envoys of 


the other powers at Hamburgh, when they found this league of 
union concluded. Beſide being offenſive to Ferdinand III. it diſ- 
concerted the views and projects of the reſt. The King of Eng- 
land, however, ſtill imagined that he could ſo far prevail as to 
obtain ſome ſettlement in favour of the EleQor Palatine *, his 


— 
1638. 


nephew, either from the Emperor and Spain, or from the powers 


confederated againſt them. He took various and oppoſite mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe; and new conferences were held at Ham- 


burgh and Lubeck with regard to it. Yet all theſe negotiations 
terminated: 


* Puffend, ibid. p. 329, 
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terminated in nothing effectual or deciſive. As if fortune meant 
to revive, in the ſon, the image of his father's miſchances, an 
attempt, made by Charles Lewis to ſignalize himſelf as a mili- 
tary commander in Weſtphalia, proved diſaſtrous. His ſmall! 


army was defeated ; and, in the retreat to Minden, being obliged 


to ford the Weſer, he himſelf narrowly eſcaped being carried 


down the ſtream, along with his chariot. 


— 


Such was the ſtate of foreign and domeſtic occurrences, when 
France muſtered her forces for the campaign of this year. They 
were deſtined to form five“ ſeparate armies; ſo vigorouſly did 


Cardinal Richelieu propoſe to puſh the operations of the war. 


A ſcheme was laid for attacking Spain on her Pyrenean frontier, 


and retaliating the blow ſhe had lately attempted to ſtrike on the 


border of Languedoc. It was propoſed to gain ground in the 
Franche Compte, and, at the ſame time, prevent the Imperaaliſts 


from paſling the Rhine. The frontier of Picardy and Champagne 


was to be guarded by a ſufficient number of troops, while a main 
army proceeded to act offenſively in Artois or in Cambreſis. 
Richelieu thus adhered to his favourite plan of diſtracting the 
forces of the enemy, and giving them employment in different 


quarters. While it preſented this advantage, it was alſo attend- 


ed with ſeveral inconveniencies and hazards. The expences of 
the armies would be augmented by their ſeparation ; the plans of 
operation could not be ſo eaſily fixed; and the execution of them 
would be liable to contrariety and interference. It was frequently 


the complaint of the Generals, that the troops allotted to them 


fell ſhort of their comphment, or were diminiſhed by detach- 
ments to other ſervice. But, whether the fault lay in the ſchemes 
of the campaigns, or in the conduct of them, it is certain, that 

France 


* Meraoires pour Phil. du Card. tom. 2. p. 119. 
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France had no more reaſon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of her land Book III. 


armies, in the courſe of this campaign, than in any former one -” | - 


of the war. 


From the letters of the Marſhal Chatillon, and the returns 

made to them by Aerſens de Sommerdic, a man in much eſteem 

and confidence with the Prince of Orange *, it appears, that no 
ſpecial engagement was entered into for the French and Dutch French 
forces taking the field at the ſame time in Flanders, and acting in agg cn hay 
concert with one another. The excuſes offered by the Dutch 
ſecretary for not fixing this point, were ſuch as the States of 
Holland have been often known to uſe on ſimilar occaſions, Not 

only particular circumſtances are ſaid to fetter their military ope- 
rations, but the complaint of heavy burdens ſuſtained by the re- 
public, of its exhauſted treaſure, of the difficulty of obtaining the 
conſent of the ſeveral provinces to new taxes, is intimated as an 
apology to the French Marſhals. Under colour of theſe reaſons, 
alledged to be more cogent, from the ſlow forms of the Dutch 
government, we ſee concealed the principles upon which the 
States have always proceeded, thoſe of political circumſpection 

and jealouſy towards their confederates in war, and of extreme 
frugality in the maintenance of armies, joined with a dread of 
them, as dangerous to their domeſtic liberty. Though the Prince 

of Orange put his army in motion earlier than could be expected 

from any declaration he made, the conduct of it proved unfor- 
tunate f. By ſome overſight, his advanced guard, commanded 

by Count William of Naſſau, was ſurpriſed by the Cardinal In- 

fant near fort St Philip, and totally defeated. The ſiege of St June 20. 
Omer, which was undertaken by Marſhal Chatillon, with great 

hopes of ſucceſs, became a tedious enterpriſe, and was at laſt 
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raiſed by the approach of the Spaniſh army, under Prince Tho- 
mas of Savoy, and Picolomini, Theſe miſchances had their in- 
fluence on the reſt of the campaign, which was ingloriouſly ma- 
naged, both on the part of the Dutch and French. All that 
Lewis could effectuate, by ſhowing himſelf in his army on the 
confines of Picardy, was the reduction of the Catelet, and the 
razing of the fort of Renti. On the other hand, the reputation 
derived to the Cardinal Infant, and his aſſiſtant generals, from 
their conduct and ſucceſs, appeared ſurpriſing to many, as the 
part they had to act, in oppolition to two ſuch powerful anta- 
goniſts, was evidently not an eaſy or unhazardous one. 


In the mean time, the intelligence from Italy became very in- 
tereſting. One courier brought advice that the French troops, under 
Marſhal Crequi, were about to diſlodge the governour of Milan, 
Leganez *, from the ſiege of the fort of Breme, built by the 
French on the Po; and the next conveyed the account of his 
death, by a cannon ball. The fatal accident enſued, when the 
Marſhal leaned againſt a tree, and, with a perſpective glaſs, ob- 
ſerved the propereſt place for aſſaulting the enemy's redouts, 
His experience as a general in Italy, ſurpaſſing that of any other 
French commander, made his death a more particular ſubje& of 
regret, at this critical time, It had the immediate effe& of dil- 
ſipating a great part of the French troops, and of rendering the 
fort an eaſy conqueſt to the Spamiards. It was now determined 
by the court of Madrid, that the war ſhould be puſhed with all 
vigour in Piedmont, and that the two uncles of the young 
Duke of Savoy, being called upon to aſſert their claim to the 
regency of the dukedom, the Dutcheſs Chriſtina, ſiſter to Lewis 
XIII. might be prevented from a coalition with the French court f. 


To 


* Nani, liv. 10 p. 173. Mem. de Baſſomp. p. 264. 
+ Memoires pour FHiſt. tom. 2, p. 147.— 133 


woe ne rent 
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To preſerve her adminiſtration and authority, againſt this power- 
ful combination, the Dutcheſs was obliged to ſign a treaty with 
France, for continuing the war againſt the Spaniards and their 
adherents. It opened a ſcene of domeſtic diſcord, perturbation, 
and diſtreſs, in every part of the dominions of Savoy ; and the 
court and capital ſeverely felt the convulſion. The Cardinal de la 


Valette, excluded from his principal command in the war in the 


Netherlands, was, at his own requeſt, ſubſtituted in the room of 
the Marſhal Crequi ; but, the ſuperior force of the enemy was 


ſuch, that he could only ſhow valour and diligence, without ac- 
quiring additional fame in that field, 


The invaſion of the Spaniſh frontier, projected by Richelieu, 
was directed againſt Fontarabia, the key of the province of 
Navarre, ſtrong by its peninſular ſituation, rather than by its 
walls. The conduct of the enterpriſe was committed to the 
Prince of Conde, who had the Duke de la Valette as next 
commander under him *. He ſucceeded, ar firſt, in making him- 
ſelf maſter of a place, called the port of paſſage, and ſeized ſe- 
veral ſhips at anchor there, and deſtroyed ſome others that were 
building. It even ſeemed that fortune haſtened the ruin of the 
Spaniards, by giving a victory to the French fleet, commanded 


Book III. 


— 
1638. 


by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, over the enemy's naval ar- Auguſt 22: 


mament ; thirteen of their ſhips being burnt in the bay of Ga- 
tavi, But, when the admiral of Arragon approached the French 
camp, with his army of relief, a ſudden cataſtrophe enſued. It 
was obſerved by him, that, inſtead of marching to the breach, 
ſome French regiments appeared to be refractory and mutinous. 
He loſt no time, but ordered an aſſault to be given to the French 
trenches in two quarters, which proved ſucceſsful, beyond ima- 

; R 2 gination. 


* Nani, ibid. p. 193. Mem. de Baſſomp. p. 297 · Grotii epiſt. p. 463. No. 1029. 
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gination. In one of them, little reſiſtance was made, and, in 
the other, officers and ſoldiers abandoning with precipitation their 
colours, cannon, baggage, and military cheſt, fled towards their 
ſhips in the bay, or retreated to the Port of Paſſage : Near two 
thouſand of them were reckoned to have been killed or drowned. 
The Prince of Conde himſelf was ſeen plunging up to his middle 
in the ſea, before he could reach a boat. A narrative ſo ignomi- 
nious to the French valour had not been heard for a long time “. 
A miſunderſtanding among the generals only could account for 
it, and there was evidence ſufficient that it had taken place be- 
tween Conde and the Duke de la Valette. Upon the Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux being allowed to command the aſſault of the 
breach, the latter had withdrawn to a poſt at ſome diſtance. Whe- 
ther this cireumſtance excited diſcontent among other battalions 
of the army, or, as was pretended, ſome omiſſion had been 
made about their pay, the mutiny, which occaſioned the diſaſ- 
ter of the French troops, enſued upon it 7. The diviſion of 
them, commanded by de la Valette, being entire, ſaved many of 
the fugitives, and covered the general retreat to Bayonne. He 
was, however, impeached of treachery. Richelieu gave credit to 
the Prince of Conde's accuſation of him, and, diſregarding his 
defence, got a commiſſion of judges nominated to inquire into his 
conduct. The meaſure was accounted hoſtile, and equally ſtruck 
the Duke and his father, Eſpernon, with dread of its conſe- 
quences. The latter felt from it the deepeſt wound that could 
be inflicted on his aged heart. He ſaw the life of his favourite 
ſon aimed at, and not to be ſaved, but by a retreat, which might 
infer his infamy. He imparted, without preſcribing it as a pro- 
per reſolution, what ſtrong affection dictated for his ſafety. De 

la 


* Obſervations, hiſt. ſur. le Teſtam. Politiq. p. 226. Baſſomp. p. 301. 
+ Ibid. p. 229 
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la Valette's friends were more explicit with him on the point; and, Boox III. 
in conſequence- of their advice, he left the kingdom, and took 8 
refuge in England. 


The ſucceſs of this year's war, then, and the only advantage 
which Richelieu could. boaſt, was reſolved into two ſea victories ; French ſue- 
one near  Fontarabia, ' already. mentioned, and another gained on 1 
the coaſt of Genoa, in a combat of French and Spaniſh gallies. 
Being equal “ in number, fifteen on each fide, the conflict was 
obſtinate and bloody. The deſtruction of men to both was 
computed above four thouſand; but, while the Spaniards, with 
the loſs of their admiral, Velaſco, took only three of the ene- 
my's navy, the French made themſelves maſters of five or fix 
Spaniſh gallies. It was certainly a mark of ſingular induſtry, as 
well as of valour in the French marine officers, to have a fleet 
of ſufficient force to combat that of the Spaniards, then ſo power- 
ful in ſhipping, and to obtain victory over them, in the weſtern 
ſea and in the Mediterranean. It was Richelieu's talent to in- 
fuſe vigour into the exertions of the national ſtrength; and, it 
may be obſerved, where this is the caſe, that advantages are of- 
ten gained, of which the ſtate could have little or no proſpect. 


But the court of France, looking abroad, beheld in its ſubſi- 
diary ally, Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, a ſtrenuous and 
ſucceſsful combatant againſt the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, Af- 
ter his laſt year's progreſs, he formed the plan of blockading 
Briſac; which, if reduced, would ſecure his conqueſts of Alſace, 
and cut off the communication between that border of the em- 
pire and the Spaniſh provinces, France equally deſired to wreſt 
this key of Germany from the houſe of Auſtria ; and none of 

the. 


Nani, liv, 10. p. 192. Grotii epiſt. ibid» + Ibid. p. 168. 
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the fortified places on the Rhine, Miba taken or retaken by 
the powers at war, appeared to be of half its importance “. 
Briſac was, therefore, defended and attacked with the moſt ob- 
ſtinate reſolution. Various battles were fought around it, be- 
tween the aſſailing troops, and the ſuccours ſent by the Empe- 
ror and the Spaniards. Lamboi, Savelli, and Goets, were the 
Generals of the latter, while Duke Bernard was aided by the 
Count de Guebriant and the Viſcount de Turenne, at the head 
of the French reinforcements. The fate of the place continued 
for many months undecided, till all efforts for its relief proving 
abortive, famine, againſt which neither valour nor ramparts are 
a protection, forced its ſurrender. It was ſuch an object to the 
French miniſtry, that they contributed with ſome reluctance to 
its reduction, when Duke Bernard was to remain in poſſeſſion 
of the conqueſt, In vain were ſome arguments uſed to intro- 
duce into it a garriſon of French troops. He inſiſted, that, by 
the terms of his treaty, Briſac formed a part of his ſovereignty 
of Alſace ; and ought, therefore, ro be held by him, 


The birth of a Dauphin of France, which enſued the fifth of 
September, after twenty-two years of Annof Auſtria's ſterility, was 
an event ſo joyful to the court and kingdom F, that it appeared 


Dauphin of to induce an oblivion of every public misfortune. Such is the 


France, af- 
terwards 


Lewis XIV, 


intereſt which the French nation takes in the royal progeny, and 
the propenſity of the people to elevation of ſpirit and tranſports 
of felicity. The proſpect it afforded, in an immediate view, was 
pleaſing and comfortable, but, in a more enlarged one, it pre- 
ſented no ſuch happy conſequences. That a minority, and, from 
the King's ſtate of health, an early one would enſue, was highly 
| probable, 


* Puffendorf. Comment. lib. 10. p. 335- 36. 37. Grotii epiſt. num. 1064. 70, 5 
87. + Ibid. p. 462 num. 1026. 
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probable. It accordingly was the prelude to the reign of Lewis Boox III. 
XIV. ſo celebrated in Europe, as if things had been ſo ordered, EY > 
that the fame and glory this Monarch acquired ſhould be render- Oy 
ed more ſignal and illuſtrious, from the previous broils and con- 

fuſion that depreſſed the French ſtate, A lineal heir of the 

crown ſeemed, however, to be given for the relief of the ſtate, 

to ſubvert the hopes of the factious, and to afford additional 

credit and reputation to the government and miniſtry, The 

name of the Nuke of Orleans's party of courſe declined ; and, 

while Richelieu preſerved his aſcendency over the King, there 
appeared to be nothing he had to fear from the deſigns of his 
enemies. At this time, a female phantom only excited his ap- 
prehenſions g. Hautefort, who ſucceeded Faiette in Lewis's 
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8 favour, acted her part at court. Conſcious and vain of her 7 
| charms, it was enough to her that the King expreſſed a like i 
paſſion for her, as he had done in the caſe of Faiette. She en- 3 
joyed, along with her confident, Chemeraut, her triumph, which. 3 
was the more ſingular, as it appeared to give no offence to the 3 
Queen. She was even in a degree of favour with Ann of a 
Auſtria. It was this circumſtance, however, which raiſed Car- 1 
dinal Richelieu's ſuſpicion and jealouſy, that a political intrigue q 


againſt him might be carried on by means of this female favou- 
rite. He could not be ſatisfied, until he procured her removal 
from court; which yet he could not accompliſh, without ſubſti- 
tuting another object in her room. Lewis's fondneſs was ſoon 
transferred to a different perſonage, by being placed on the young 
Baron de Cinqmars, ſon to the Marſhal d' Effiat. But his mini- 
ſter, who was acceſſory to this change, found, afterwards, ſuffi- 


cient reaſon to repent it. 
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In the general joy for the Dauphin's birth, it may be ſaid, that 
the continued misfortunes of Mary de Medicis hardly permitted 
her to take her proper ſhare. She received no congratulatory 
meſſage from Lewis upon this event. Weary of ſojourning in 
the Spaniſh provinces, ſhe, under pretence of going to the wa- 
ters of Spa, obtained a ſafe conduct from the States of Holland; 
and paſſing into their territories, was received with reſpect and 
magnificence in ſeveral of the towns. The French ambaſſador, 
however, had no orders to viſit her; and, when a propoſal was 
made by the Dutch envoy Knut, for her reſiding in Holland, or 
returning into France, as the King pleaſed, the anſwer was, that 
her revenues ſhould be reſtored to her, upon condition of her 
retiring to Florence. She then betook herſelf to England; and 
there, in hopes that her daughter and ſon-in-law would have 
influence to mediate her reconciliation with Lewis and his mini- 
ſter, ſhe was again mortified with diſappointment “. Though 
every endeavour was uſed by Charles and his conſort for this 
purpoſe, it proved ineffectual. So unfortunare was this Princeſs, 
that, when thus an exile and ſupplicant at foreign courts, ſhe 
was conſidered by the populace in Holland and England not as 
an object of commiſeration, but of jealouſy and dread. Like 
ſome malignant ſtar, ſhe was believed to carry an unhappy in- 
fluence along with her; ſo that, in her caſe, it ſeemed to be ve- 
rified, that extremity of misfortune may be conſtructed into the 
demerit of the ſufferer, and harden mens hearts againſt compaſſion. 


The recital of the events of this year may be concluded with 
the mention of the death of- the Capuchin Father Joſeph, whoſe 
ſingular character has been already delineated. He was ſuppo- 
ſed to have been ſuch an oracle of political wiſdom, that, leſt it 


ſhould periſh with him, he was deſired by the King to put down 
his 


* Ibid. num. 1135. 
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his maxims of government in writing. They were, accordingly, Boox III. 
compriſed in a book, and preſented to his Majeſty, who read in 


it a complete approbation of the unlimited authority committed 
to his miniſter. Richelieu, indeed, had reaſon to regret the 
death of one, in many reſpects uſeful to him; whoſe invention 
was always on the ſtretch, and who never wanted an expedient 
for every difficult emergency“. His artificial genius often 
prompted the Miniſter in his reſolutions with reſpect to foreign 
affairs; and his political name frequently proved a ſcreen or an 
apology for the domeſtic adminiſtration. Generally hated by 
the nobility, as well as by the common people, who believed him 
to be an adviſer of the war, and of the public burdens attending 
it, his memory was defamed in many virulent libels and ſatires, 
and his tomb treated with ignominy. " 


Before the expiration of the year, and in the courſe of the 


following winter, the treaty of a general peace had been renew- 


ed, and ſome proſpect opened of its ſucceſs. It ſeemed, that the 
jealouſy and apprehenſion which the principal powers, and eſpe- 
cially France, entertained of being forſaken by their allies, and 
of ſeparate accommodations taking place among them, would in- 
duce and oblige them to a general pacification. The advantages 
gained on either {ide in the war, appeared not ſo conſiderable as 
to divert the negotiations for it ; and the two rival miniſters, 
Richelieu and d Olivarez, were evidently ſtraining the ner ves of 
their different ſtates, by inſiſting on the continuation of hoſtilities. 
Yet theſe, and other particular inducements, wrought only a par- 
tial effect. The congreſs, and negotiations of the ambaſſadors 
at Hamburgh and at Lubeck, were reſumed; and a ſhew was 
made of ſettling the preliminaries hitherto conteſted, in àæ manner 

8 becoming 


® Ibid. No. 1087. 1093.— 1098. 
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Boox III. becoming princes and ſtates, who wiſhed to terminate their dif- 
* ferences by a ſolid peace. Some conceſſions were offered, while 
new difficulties were ſtarted, until it appeared that their recipro- 
cal aim was more to ſound, to embarraſs, and to oyer-reach 
one another, than to come to any amicable concluſion *. The 
propoſal of a truce of nine or ten years, which France made, was 
rejected by Spain, or reſtricted to a ſhorter period. The one 
power wiſhed to retain its acquiſitions, and the other to reinſtate 
itſelf, by treaty, in the poſſeſſion of ſome places loſt in the war. 
After fruitleſs efforts. to outdo each other in political artifices, 
they again prepared to open a new campaign, and ty the fur- 
ther rr of their —— by arms. 


- 
—— * PR K 
* — ä 
__ 


In this fourth year of the war, fix or ſeven armies were em- 

ployed by France in the various fields of action. Three were in 

Scheme of motion in Flanders, two in the frontiers of Guienne and Lan- 
ene e guedoc, and one in Italy. Duke Bernard's army occupied its 
fourth year former poſts on the Rhine. The convulſions that aroſe in Savoy 
of the war. Occaſioned an early commencement of the hoſtilities in that quar- 
ter T. The Cardinal de la Valette had no ſufficient force to op- 


poſe the enterpriſes of the two uncles of the young Duke Mau- 


rice, and Prince Thomas, who pretended to diveſt Chriſtina of 
the regency. The inſurrections excited by them in the towns 
Diſcord of and villages of Piedmont, joined to the aid afforded them by the 


of — Spaniſh General, the Marquis de Leganez, ſoon became too 


powerful to be reſiſted by the Dowager Regent, and the inconſi- 
derable number of the French troops, moſt of which. had been 
obliged to take up their winter quarters in Dauphiny. The de- 
tail of this Princeſs 8 diſtreſoful ene, while ſhe implored the 

7: | protection 


* Nani, liv. 11, tom. 4. p. 267. + Ibid. liv. 11. p. 274 279. Memoires 
pour T hiſt. du Card. tom. 2. p. 240. et ſeq · 
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protection of her brother Lewis, and could not obtain it, with- 
out ſubmitting to all the hard terms preſcribed by Richelieu, 


forms an intereſting part of this hiſtory, After the loſs of many 


places, Turin at laſt was threatened, and fell into the hands of 
Prince Thomas, and his aſſociate Leganez ; but the citadel re- 
mained in the poſſeſſion of the French, A truce of two months 
was, however, agreed upon between the Generals; a meaſure 
apparently more advantageous to the French than the Spaniards, 
who had gained ſo much ſuperiority in the field. 'The Duke de 
Longueville, who had been joined, as a co-adjutant general with 
the Cardinal de la Valette, found an opportunity to march with 
ſome troops towards the Rhine and Briſac, where the ſudden de- 
ceaſe of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar created a change of affairs, that 
engaged the attention of ſeveral courts “. The important que- 
ſtion was, which of the adverſe powers could gather up his 
ſpoils, and make a property of his troops and of his conqueſts. 
The prize, which was great, excited the competition of the Em- 
peror, of France, of Bernard's elder brother, of other German 
Princes, and of the young Elector Palatine, deprived of his do- 
minions. The notification left by Bernard of his will, was too 
conciſe and general to ſerve as a rule in the controverſy, and 
could not, indeed, be ſuppoſed to operate againſt the intrigues 
of ſuch powerful parties. It was ſoon perceptible, that the main 
point was to gain the four chief commanders, and the colonels 


of the troops, which only could be done by money. France was diary troops. 


the ableſt and the moſt willing to furniſſi it; for Richelieu and 
the miniſtry thought that Briſac, and the towns of Alſace, could 
ſcarcely be purchaſed at too high a price f. After much diſpute 
and altercation about the arrears due, and the preſent gratuities, 
and the ſubſequent eſtabliſhment of the German troops, the bar- 

8 2 | gain 


* Puffend. comment. lib, 1 1. p. 374. + Groti Epiſt. No. 1241. 1270. 
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gain was ſtruck at Colmar, which coft France a vaſt ſum, 


GS > but put her in poſſeſſion of the important and much con- 


1639. 


teſted conqueſts. Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, who had the glory 


of making them, was only a younger ſon of the branch of the 
houſe of Saxony, diſpoſſeſſed of the electorate by Charles V. 
He early betook himſelf to the army, and learned the principles 
of that art, in which he acquired ſo much reputation, under 
Guſtavus of Sweden. He may be ſaid to have revenged himſelf 
of the Imperial houſe, which had reduced his family; but his 
laſt will teſtified that he meant not to detach Alface from the 
Empire. Had he lived longer, he would have eſtabliſhed a new 
principality of his conqueſts; ſo that France obtained what ſhe 
much coveted by his death. 


It was the fate of Charles Lewis, Prince Palatine, not only to 
be diſappointed of his aim in this competition, but, in the proſe- 
cution of it, to loſe his liberty . His pretenſions, however, to 
engage the German troops in his intereſt, at firſt ſeemed hope- 
ful; as the Germans diſcovered ſome inclination to the ſervice 


of a Proteſtant Prince, and the ſtates of Holland, and the Prince 


of Orange, became ſolicitors for him. From. the court of Eng- 
land he expected the main ſinew of his enterprife, which was 
money; and he actually obtained from Charles I. though in pe- 
cuniary ſtraits, the ſum of twenty - five thouſand pounds, and a 
promiſe of further aid. In the elevation of his hopes, he was 
imprudent enough to take his paſſage into Alſace, through France, 
when the miniſtry ſecretly treated with the German army. He 
was arreſted by Richelieu's orders at Moulins, and conducted to 
the caſtle of Vincennes, under the pretext that he had' no paſſ- 


port from the King, and concealed himſelf. Several foreign 


Princes 


* Puffend. ibid. p. 376. 79. 
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Princes and ſtates exclaimed againſt this act of barbarian policy, 
while the Cardinal, callous to ſuch outcries, excuſed himſelf as 
well as he could. It was ſimilar to what he had practiſed on 
other occaſions that have been mentioned. Some time after the 
treaty of Colmar was concluded with the Germans, the Prince 


Palatine was ſet at liberty. 


The campaign on the ſide of Flanders, intended by France as 
the principal one, commenced unfortunately with the ſiege of 
Thionville; in the courſe of which, the Marquis de Feuquieres 
being attacked in his lines -by the Imperial General, Picolomini, 


Boox III. 


L=y =. 
1639. 


ampaign in 


was totally defeated. The action was not only remarkable for Flanders. 


the ſlaughter of ſix thouſand French, and the taking many of 
them priſoners, with their General; bur the enterpriſe: itſelf, and 
the conduct of it, was a ſignal illuſtration of the military abilities 
of Picolomini. He joined to his fame as a commander, no leſs 
reputation for his civility and poliſhed manners *. His letters 
to the Marſhal Chatillon, and other French Generals, about the 
exchange of priſoners, and incidents in the field, are teſtimonies 
of his ſenſibility and liberal turn of mind. In the occaſional 
correſpondence between theſe military chieftains, it appears, that 
cultivated ſentiments of humanity and honour gained ground in 
their profeſſion, and contraſted the fierce exploits of the field. 
Among the characters. diſtinguiſhed for deeds of hardy valour 
and proweſs, Gaſſion was a celebrated one in the French army. 


Various occaſions might have been taken to mention the extra- 
ordinary genius of this ſpirited warrior, who early attracted the 
notice and favour of Guſtavus Adolphus, roſe to the command 
of a regiment in his ſervice, and, after his death, was taken into 


the pay of France, his native country. He excelled in ſurpriſing 
che 


* Memoires pour I'Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 314. 294+ &c. 
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the enemy by the velocity of his motions, in intercepting their 
convoys, and cutting off their detached poſts. There was no ac- 
tion of this kind, however daring, to which he was not thought 
to be equal *,, He performed ſeveral of theſe feats in the face 
of Picolomni's army; and, in one of them, he carried off the hunt- 
ing equipage of that General, and the Marquis de Grana. Pi- 
colomini having ſeveral times witneſſed his ſurpriſing addreſs in 
ſuch combats, deſired an interview with him. They met for an 
hour, and exchanged their civilities, which terminated by the 
diſmiſſion of all Gaſſion's officers taken by the Imperial General, 


and the liberating the priſoners, and reſtoring the wor which 


Heſain re- 
duced by the 
French. 


the former had in his hands. 


— 


The conſequence of the defeat at Thionville was alarming to 
France, and might have facilitated the irruption of the enemy 
into Champagne; but, though Picolomini attempted it, his army 
was too weak for the enterpriſe. He was ſtopped at the ſiege of 
Mouzon, until the Marſhal Chatillon arriving with an army of 
fourteen thouſand men, obliged him to retire to the other ſide of 
the Meuze. He could not indeed advance far beyond that river, 
without expoſing Luxembourg, and other adjacent towns, to the 
aſſault of a third army of the French, conducted in that quarter 
by the Marſhal Meilleraie. It was more numerous than that of 
Chatillon, and capable of inveſting almoſt any of the frontier 
places. The ſiege of Heſdin was accordingly undertaken by it; 
and the proſpect of ſucceſs being favourable, Lewis himſelf came 
to the camp to animate the ſoldiers to advance their works, and 
complete its reduction f. He obtained his wiſh ; and, having 
entered the ſurrendered town triumphantly by the grand breach, 
he preſented the baton of Marſhal to Meilleraie on the height 

a * 


* Le Vaſſor, liv. 48. 1 Grotij Epiſt. num. 1202. 
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of the ruin. As the armies of the Cardinal Infant and Picolo- Boox III. 
mini could not prevent this ſurrender of Heſdin, and ſuffered +7 
Ivoy to be taken by Chatillon, it was thought by Lewis that the © 
eampaign in Flanders. terminated with glory to the French arms. 

On the part of the Prince of Orange, who took the field with 

the army of the ſtates, nothing conſiderable was accompliſhed. 

His. military- efforts, and thoſe of the Cardinal Infant, nearly 

balanced each other. What paſſed between the maritime forces 

of Holand and Spain was deemed more important and memo- 

rable; and in the naval conteſt France alſo bore a conſiderable 


tare. 


It has been obſerved, that Richelieu's vigilance, which called 
forth. every power of the ſtate, had augmented the navy of 
France, It was in ſuch condition, that Sourdis, the Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, put to ſea, in. order to block up the Spaniſh fleet 
in the port of Corunna, deſtined to carry a reinforcement of 
troops and money to the garriſons. of Flanders. He rode in the _ 
bay with. tx ſail, | alarming the coaſt of Gallicia, and inſulting 1 — 
the enemy's navy *, till a ſtorm forced him to take ſhelter in 
Britanny. After refitting, he returned to his ſtation ; but the 
Spaniſh fleet had ſlipt out of Corunna. To revenge this diſap- 4 
pointment, he made a deſcent at Laredo, burnt ſeveral ſhips, and : 
ſacked ſome villages. The Admiral of Spain, Oquendo, purſuing 
his voyage, found the Dutch fleet, commanded by Martin Tromp, 
waiting for him in the Strait between Calais and Dover. Though, 
at fr, his adverſary's fleet was much inferior to his own in 
number, he declined the combat, and run into the Dunes of 
England for greater ſafety. In this retreat, aided by the wea- 
ther, thirteen of Oquendo's ſhips, with the money on board, | 
eſcaped to Dunkirk, While the reſt of them were hemmed in 1 

by, 4 
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by the Dutch Admiral, and ſome hoſtilities daily - paſſed between 
them, the King of England ordered a fleet of forty fail to ſteer 
to that part of the ſhore, and endeayour to prevent an engage- 
ment, which he conſidered as an inſult and violation of the neu- 
trality of the Engliſh ports. The Dutch being now the ſtronger 
party, and the aggreſſors in combat, the Engliſh Admiral rather 
repreſſed their attacks, and appeared to favour the retreat of the 
Spaniards. It was not, however, accompliſhed without the diſ- 
perſion of their fleet, and ſuch loſs of ſhips and men, by Tromp's 
purſuit of them, that he was reckoned to have obtained a ſignal 
victory. As the Engliſh Vice-Admiral, Pennington, was put 
under arreſt, for not fulfilling the king's orders, the vulgar be- 
lief, that Charles favoured the Spaniards, and meant to engage 
part of their ſoldiers to ſerve againſt the covenanters in Scotland, 

was increaſed to the prejudice of that Monarch, 


It is unneceſſary to trace the progreſs of the campaign, conduc- 
ted in the frontier of Languedoc by the Prince of Condé, a- 
gainſt the Spaniards , which conſiſted wholly in the ſiege and 
reduction of Salces, a fortified place in the entrance of Rouſil- 
lon, that a few months after was retaken by the Spaniſh general, 
Philip Spinola. The ſequel of that in Italy. more deſerves atten- 
tion. In the interval of the truce, the Cardinal de la Valette's 
death enſued ; as his brother, the Duke de Candale, ſome time 
before, had alſo paid the tribute of nature. The Duke of Eſ- 
pernon now remained like the oak, whoſe head is blaſted and 
bowed down, while the nurſlings of his roots have been ſhatter- 
ed with the lightening, or ſwept away. He received a condo- 
ling letter from Richelieu, upon this diſtreſsful ſtroke, which 
he anſwered in a ftrain more complaiſant to the miniſter, than 


was 


* Grotii epiſt. No, 1271. 1255. Memoires, pour I' Hiſt, du Card. p. 497. 
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was natural or uſual. to him. Their enmity, however, could Boox III. 
not be diſſipated ; and Eſpernon was fated to finiſh his long life, r 
under the preſſure of the hand of power. His ſon, de la Va- - © 
lette, was ſucceeded in his command in Italy by the Count de 
Harcourt, of the Lorrain family. Before the campaign opened, 

Lewis was -perſuaded by his miniſter, to take his route from 
Champagne into Dauphine, and to invite his ſiſter, the Dutcheſs | 

of Savoy, to a conference with him at Grenoble *. She under- ; 
ſtood too well what propoſals were to be made to her, for the 
ſecurity of her dominions, to reliſh this interview. It had been 
intimated that the delivery of all the garriſons ſhe held in Savoy 

and Piedmont into the King's hands, was requeſted for their 
protection; and ſhe had made no anſwer to this, but by an ef- 

fuſion of her tears. She came, however, to the conference, 

and withſtood all the Cardinal's arguments, for the general ſur- 

render of her fortified places ; but agreed, that ſome of them 

ſhould be kept by French garriſons. Lewis's troops now took 

the field under their new commander, and, though much infe- Atchiere- 
rior in number to the enemy, they Benalized their valour in ſeve- ments of the 
ral combats with them. Their ſudden and ſueceſsful aſſault of Go in. 
Chieri, became the prelude to a more gallant atchievement, in Italy. 
which the vanguard of the combined army of the Spaniards and 
Savoyards, commanded by Prinee Thomas, was defeated at the 

paſſage called the Rotta, This action was the more celebrated, 

as the poſition of the French forces, as well as their inequality 

to thoſe of the enemy, expoſed them to an overthrow. The 

Count de Harcourt made the attack, when he was believed to be 

under a neceſſity of retiring, and routed one diviſion of the ad- 

verſe army, before its main body could advance to the combat. 


An exploit ſo uncommon raiſed his reputation as a commander, 
Vol. V. 3 and 


* Nani, ibid. p. 330. 
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Book III. and his ſubſequent actions in ly diſplayed ſtill more his juſt 
"=" title to military fame. 


Controverſy 


with the 
court of 
Rom:. 


During theſe martial operations, -a controverſy ariſing from 
particular grounds and incidents, enſued betwixt 'the courts of 
France and Rome *. One occaſion of it proceeded from Urban's 
reluctance to give the Cardinal's hat to Julio Mazarini, in whoſe 
favour Lewis and his miniſter became no leſs ardent ſolicitors, 
than they had been for Father Joſeph. From this period may be 
dated Richelieu's purpoſe to introduce Mazarin into employment 
at the French court; and, as his own health declined, to qualify 
him for a principal place in the miniſtry. Another ground of 
diſſenſion was furniſhed from an occurrence only momentous 
as 1t related to the privileges of the houſehold of the French Am- 
baſſador, the Marſhal d' Eſtrees. His equerry, having forcibly 
taken one of his valets out of the hands of the Sbirri, the city 
officers, was himſelf way- laid in the country, and killed. The 
expoſing of his ſevered head in the ſtreets of Rome, was con- 
ſidered as an aggravation of this enormity. Through it was ma- 


nifeſt, that one illegal act had been retaliated by another, and 


that both parties were culpable, animoſity ſo inflamed the conteſt, 
that, for ſome time, it could not be adjuſted f. The Ambaſſador, 
as inſulted, deſiſted from going to his audiences of the Pope, and the 
Nuncio Scoti, at the court of France, was excluded from thoſe of 
his Chriſtian Majeſty. On account of ſome vehement expreſſions 


_ uttered by the latter, the prelates of France were enjoined to hold no 


communication with him, and a number of them being aſſembled 
together at Paris, it was declared, that a national council, or a 


general one, would be ng: the only adequate remedy for the 


partial! ity 


* Thid- p. 264- + Memoires pour Phiſt. tom. 2. Pp. 413 —14— 15. 
Grotii Epiſt. No. 1293. 
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partiality and obſtinacy of the Papal court. Urban, no leſs, per- 
plexed with the intrigues and menaces of the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh miniſters, was often at a loſs for expedients o preſerve - his 


dignity, and to allay the contention of the oppoſite factions. 


But ſuch colliſions were ſo frequent at the court of Rome, and 
their common iſſue ſo well underſtood, that the leſs intelligent 
only were alarmed by them. 


The accumulation of the taxes and impoſts during the tedious 
and expenſive war, became a ſubject of general complaint; and 


ſome inſurrections, which. marked the popular odium againſt the 


miniſter, had enſued. * The commotion, in Lower: Normandy, 
among. the poorer claſs. of the country people, became particu- 
larly violent againſt the collectors of the taxes, ſeveral. of whom 
loſt their lives. It ſpread at length into Rouen, and other towns 
of the province, where ſimilar outrages were committed. In the 
end of the year, ſome regular troops marched: under the com- 
mand of Gaſſion to quell the inſurgents, and. Seguier the chan- 


Boox III. 
1639 · 


In ſurrections- 


cellor was joined with him to execute exemplary ſeverities in the in Norman- 


capital of the province, where, it was ſuppoſed, the court of 
parliament and. the magiſtracy had not acted with proper vigour. 
The ill- armed and barefooted peaſantry fought ſuch battles as they 
could with the ſoldiers, who overcame without gaining honour, 


and made havock and carnage which reffected upon their military 
profeſſion. Seguier ſhowed that a patron of the law, and of equity, 


when he accepts an executive commiſſion, to enforce the autho- 
rity of the ſtate, will emulate, or even ſurpaſs the military chief- 
tain in acts of rigour and vengeance. 


Amongſt other memorials of the cabinet for this. year, we find- 
copies of _ advice given by the ſecretaries of ſtate to the King 7. 
1 4 on 


Grotii epiſt. num. 1291. +} Mem. pour Phiſt, tom. 2. p, 395. 
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Boo III. on the ſubject of his mother's return from England i into France. 


— 


1639. 


1640. 


Account of 
the fifth year 
of the war. 


The requeſt of it had been made, in the moſt ſuitable manner, by 
a ſpecial envoy, and ſupported with the warm entreaties of Queen 
Henrietta to her brother. The negative given to the propoſal in 
theſe papers, and the refuſal of her appointments, unleſs ſhe re- 
tired to Florence, or ſome other place equally remote from France, 
prove how inflexibly determined Richelieu was upon this point. 
The ſtudied and artificial reaſoning uſed by the ſecretaries, ſhows 
that the argument was much laboured among them, and that 
Lewis had been carefully inſtructed to diſtinguiſh between the 
duties of a King and thoſe of a ſon, and to confeſs the ſuperio- 
rity of the former to the latter, when they ſtood in competition. 
To enforce this doctrine, religious arguments are warped with po- 
litical ones; and it is not without abuſe of the ſacred text, that 
de Noyers concludes his memorial with that paſſage i in the Goſ- 
pel, in which our Saviour ſays, Who 1s my mother; and what 
have I to do with thee, woman? But this kind of ratiocination 
was better accommodated, than any other, to Lewis's narrow and 


contracted mind. 


The events which enſued in the courſe of the fifth year of the 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, became more momentous to Eu- 
rope in general, and more conducive to the honour and intereſt 
of France, than what have been hitherto recited. The moſt 
powerful nations have been ſeen embroiled in warlike conteſt ; 
inceſſant efforts made in the field ; battles fought with various 
ſucceſs, and cities and provinces conquered and re-conquered, 
without a decided ſuperiority. From the ſucceſs of the military 
operations on either ſide, it could not be pronounced, with any 
aſſurance, to which of the parties victory would finally incline. _ 
They appear, on an eſtimate, to be capable of equal exertions, 
and accompanied nearly with run fortune. If France had ab- 

ſtracted 
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ſtracted a dutchy, a county, and ſome cities on the Rhine, from Boo III. 
the houſe of Auſtria, or her allies, ſhe could not be reckoned ne” 1h 
to hold them in ſecurity. Theſe acquiſitions, obtained rather 
by ſurpriſe and caſual good fortune, than by military power, 

were liable to be wreſted from her. She could never count up- 

on their being transferred to her, in the articles of a general peace, 

unleſs ſome deeper blow was ſtruck againſt her adverſary, or ſome 
fortuitous weakening of her ſtrength obliged her to ſubſcribe to 

ſuch diſhonourable conditions. It was in this year that an un- 

looked for event of the latter kind took place, and contributed 

more to the humiliation of Spain, than all the victories of which 

France and her confederates could boaſt. 


* 


% 


From the clear conception which Richelieu had of the ſitua- 
tion of France, and his ambition to advance her dominion, he 
perſiſted obſtinately in the proſecution of the war ; of a war of- 
ten deficient in ſucceſs “, in which ſixty millions of livres were 
annually expended, that rendered him the object of the ex- 

ecrations of the people, and was one motive for his ſeverity 
to the mother of his ſovereign, the firſt promoter of his own 
fortune. He was determined, at all expence, to maintain the 
ground he had gained, and to fecure to France the poſſeſſions ſhe 
had acquired. They were the only fruits of all his labour and 
toil, the equivalent for the burdens impoſed on the nation, and 
the trophies of military renown with which he cheered the heart 
of Lewis; and, therefore, it was his favourite aim to have them 
appropriated to France, and tranſmitted as monuments of what 
had been atchieved for her intereſt and glory, during his admi- 


niſtration. To accompliſh this point, he plied every ſinew of | 4 ; 
his political ability, as well as of the military power of the ſtate. [ 
He : 
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Boox III. He negotiated and made treaties | chiefly with a reference to this 

he main view; and the dithculties, apparently inſurmountable, which 
lay in his way, availed not to abate his reſolution, or to p. 
his hopes of attaining it. | 


There enſued, however, in the courſe of the winter, ſome ne- 
gotiation for a truce, or a ſuſpenſion of arms, eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to Italy *. The republic of Venice, and the Pope, began 
to be afraid of the increaſed power of the Spaniſh arms, while 
neither of them choſe to declare openly againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy. They only. ſhowed how they were affected by the pro- 
poſals of a truce, or of a confederacy for their defence. Riche- 
lieu, perceiving their timidity, endeavoured to fix the Dutcheſs 

85 of Savoy more firmly in a dependence on France, and even tried 
to detach her brothers-in-law, the Cardinal Maurice, and Prince 
Thomas, from the intereft of Spain. But theſe political feints 
of the different parties did not prevent the early commencement 
of hoſtilities, on. the- part of the Spaniſh General. At the head 
of a numerous body. of troops, while thoſe of France ſeemed 
comparatively. contemptible, Leganez aſſured the court of Ma- 
drid, that he would totally reduce Piedmont and Montsferrat be- 
fore recruits could arrive to the French army. He marched, 
therefore, early in the ſpring, with an army of more than went 
thouſand men, to beſiege Caſal. 


In other quarters where the war was to be waged, the pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs was more dubious than evident. On the ſide of 
Languedoc, the Spaniards had not only recovered Salces, but o- 

bliged the Prince of Conde's army to retire with conſiderable 
loſs. The acquiſition of the German troops, lately commanded 


by 


* Nani, liv. 17. p. 140. 141 
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by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was advantageous ; and their for- Boox III. 
tunate paſſage of the Rhine enabled them to act offenſively in 


Germany. Yet there was reaſon to apprehend that the Duke of 
Longueville, their French commander, would find much diffi- 
culty in directing their motions. In Flanders, which lay moſt 
open to the French attacks, late experience had ſhown what 
ſmall progreſs could be made, even with the greateſt efforts. 
Any conſiderable advantage that might be gained, depended on 
the diverſion given to the Cardinal Infant's forces by the Prince 
of Orange, Whether from caution or jealouſy of the French 
conqueſts, no exertions, correſponding to his apparent ſtrength 
or his former fame in the field, had been, in the laſt campaigns, 
exhibited by him. In the midſt of a ſcene ſo cloudy and over- 
caſt with hazardous views, Cardinal Richelieu difcovered no dif- 
compoſure, He hoped, on the contrary, to terminate the war 
with honour to himſelf, and to the particular benefit of that 
kingdom, the guardianſhip of which he had undertaken, in op- 
poſition to the phlegmatic humour of the King himſelf, and in 
ſpite of the popular clamour of the nation. 


The military preparations were now renewed with equal vi- 
our as in the beginning of the war. The extraordinary levy 
of ſeventy millions of livres was accounted neceſſary for the year's 
expence of the government; and it was calculated that the taxes * 
would produce this vaſt ſum. Two millions of it were obtained 
by the creation of twelve new maſters of requeſts, a method of 


augmenting the revenue, always exclaimed againſt by the coun- 


ſellors of parliament, whoſe offices were diminiſhed in value by the 
ancreaſed number of them, and yet always continued by the court. 


To engage the ſtates of Holland to more alacrity in the war, the 
7 ſubſidy 
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WV 


Boox III. ſubſidy of two millions, beſide large preſents to the Prince of O- 


—— 
| 1040. 


Scheme of 
the cam- 


paign. 


April 22. 


Arras be- 
ſieged. 


range and other leading members of the Republic, was advanced 
to them. It was Richelieu's aim and ambition to ſignalize his 
maſter's arms, in the Spaniſh provinces, though he had hitherto 
found the difficulty and great expence of this campaign. In the 
uſual management of it, three or four armies were employed, 

when the object was only the ſiege and reduction of one of the 
fortified towns. Accordingly, two large armies advanced, at this 
time, in different routes, towards the Meuſe, and the county 
of Artois, while the frontier of Picardy was to be guarded by 
a third*. The rainy ſeaſon interrupted the progreſs of theſe troops, 
in a country apt, in many places, to be overflowed ; and the 
enterpriſes of the Marſhal Meilleraie on the towns of 813 
and Marienbourgh proved abortive. After much uncertainty a- 


bout his further operations, it was determined that the ſiege of 


Arras was moſt practicable; and, by a concert of his motions 
with thoſe of the Marſhal Chatillon, it was inveſted by their ar- 


mies, on two ſides, at the ſame time. 


The ſiege of Arras, from its duration, and from the attempt 
made by the Cardinal Infant to ſuccour the garrifon, became one 
of the moſt ſingal occurrences in the war. The French lines of 
circumvallation formed a compaſs of four leagues ; and the fofez, 
trenches, and other defenſive works connected with it, were fi- 
niſhed in the moſt complete manner. It was Richelieu's boaſt 
that he faw the French troops capable of equalling the Dutch in 
the ſiege of places. But the ſupply of the army, amounting to 


Jour and thirty thouſand men, proved difficult, and bread and 


ammunition, which Lewis had ſimply ſaid, on other occafions, 
were only e to perfect his victories, began to fail the be- 
ſiegers, 


* Mem. pour. I'kift. tom 2. p. 513 - 35. De Baſſomp. p- 348 
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Hegers in an extreme degree. After the prince of Orange had Boox III. 


received ſeveral checks in attempting to paſs the canal of Bruges, 


and in an enterpriſe on Hulſt, the Cardinal Infant, who had july. 


only ſent detachments of his troops to cut off the French con- 
voy *, drew together a large body of his army, and encamped 
between Durlens, the principal magazine of the enemy, and the 
beſieged town. He afterwards advanced to Mount St Eloi, 
within two leagues of Arras. Several of the ableſt Generals, 


in the Spaniſh and Imperial ſervice, then attended him ; Duke 


Charles of Lorrain, Don Philip de Silva, the Count de Bu- 
quoy, Cantelmo, Lamboi, and others of diſtinguiſhed repu- 
tation. The chief queſtion in the council of war was, whe- 
ther an attack ſhould be made- on the French lines, which 
were often drained of ſoldiers, for conducting the convoys, 
or their firſt plan of diſtreſſing the enemy by famine, ſhould 
be purſued? The delay of the aſſault, for ſeveral days, 
ſhowed that the Generals were divided in opinion, and when it 
was reſolved on, from the conſideration of a large detachment 
being ſent from the French camp, it proved unſucceſsful. It was, 
indeed, puſhed with vigour on one quarter, and the fort of Rant- 
zau was taken, and remained, for a ſhort time, in the hands 
of the Spaniards ; but the repulſe which Chatillon began to give 
them, was completed by the return of his colleague, Meilleraie 
with the convoy, and a new reinforcement of troops. Upon 
the retreat of the Spaniſh army, Arras ſoon capitulated, and 
Lewis and his miniſter exulted, not only in the conqueſt of a 


city, the capital of a Flemiſh province, but in baffling the efforts 
of the Cardinal Infant to relieve it. The victory over the parri-.. 


ſon, not amounting to three thouſand men, added nothing to the 


triumph. The remainder of the campaign was ſpent, as uſual. 


after previous fatigue, by the adverſe armies only obſerving each 
Vor. V. U other. 


* Ibid. 5 54. 77. 
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tory gained 
by the Count 
de Harcourt 


before Caſal. 
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other T. That of the Prince of Orange, having made little ap- 
pearance in action, undertook the fiege of Gueldre, and, for 


the third time, failed in the enterpriſe. 


Scarce was the campaign in Flanders opened, when the court 
of France received advice of the defeat given to the army of the 
Marquis de Leganez in Italy, by the Count de Harcourt. There 
was no action, during the five years war, in which the valour of 
the French fhone ſo bright as in this atchievement f. Without 
waiting for the reinforcement of his troops from France, and 
with only ſeven thouſand foot, and three thouſand five hundred 
cavalry, he marched to the relief of Caſal, environed by the lines 
of the Spaniſh army, double the number of his own. It is ſaid, 
that, when in ſight of Caſal, he excited the courage of his ſol- 
diers, by bidding them behold that city, which was deſtined 
twice, and now again, to ſtand as a trophy of French bra- 
« very. The Spaniſh entrenchments were far from being com- 
pletely formed. Harcourt made his aſſault upon them without 
delay, and, by dividing his attacks, added to the furpriſe and 
terror of the enemy. Their reſiſtance was confuſed and feeble ;. 
and, after the route of fome of. their battalions, the whole of 
them gave way, and with the ſlaughter of three thouſand men, 
and the deſertion of many more, yielded their trenches, cannon,. 
and baggage, to the victors. Sharers with the Count de Harcourt 
in the honour of the action, we muſt reckon the Counts de Tu- 
renne, de la Motte Hodancourt, and du Pleſſis-Praſlin, general 
officers, whoſe names will be frequently mentioned with parti- 
cular applauſe, as thoſe of the Duke d' Enguien, ſon of the Prince 
of Conde, afterwards ſo famous, of the Dukes de Nemours, de 


Luines, and the Counts of Guiche and Grancey, began to be ce- 
lebrated: 


* Ibid. 588. + Nani, liv. 11..p..349- Mem. pour Vhiſt. ibid. p. 512. 
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lebrated in the campaigns of Flanders. To the ſpirited concur- 
rence of the officers in Harcourt's council of war, with his reſo- 
lution to proſecute the advantage gained over the Spaniards, it 
was owing that no heſitation was made in advancing to the ſiege 
of Turin. Notwithſtanding Prince Thomas had thrown himſelf 
into it with five thouſand foot, and a large body of cavalry, and 
the Marquis de Leganez, with a recruited army, and other forces 
ready to join him from the Milaneſe, might be expected to aſ- 
ſault the beſiegers, this imminent danger proved no diſcourage- 
ment to the enterpriſe. Harcourt marched, when only rein- 
forced by a few regiments, and having ſurpriſed a fortified place 
of the ſuburbs of Turin, drew his lines of circumvallation four 
miles around the city. He had hardly finiſhed them, when Le- 
ganez appeared with an army of fixteen thouſand men, and oc- 
cupied the heights adjacent to the French entrenchments. He 
was now in the condition of a general beſieged in his camp, 
while he pretended to continue his ſiege of Turin. By dividing 
their forces into two bodies, and taking proper poſts on the Po, 
the enemy ſoon rendered the conveyance of proviſions impracti- 
cable to him. Yet, having received aſſurance of a ſuccour of ſix 
thouſand infantry, and twelve hundred horſe, from France, Har- 
court would not retire, under diſadvantages, before his ſuperior 
enemy ; and he was ſupported in his reſolution by the officers 
that have been mentioned, and others of inferior rank. The 
French ſoldiers, in general, endured all the hardſhips of their ſi- 
tuation with a degree of patience uncommon to them *, For 
four months, their conflicts with the Spaniards, who environed 
them and the garriſon of the town, were continued, and at length 
crowned with amazing ſucceſs. The Spaniards were not only re- 


pulſed in a general attack they made on the French lines, but pitulares to 
U 2 Prince him. 


* Grotii Epiſt. No. 1391. 1422. 
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Prince Thomas of Savoy, beholding Harcourt's army reinforced, 
and his own hopes of relief overthrown, capitulated for the ſur- 


render of 'Turin. 


It has been obſerved, that Richelieu made the navy of France 
ſo far the object of his attention, that a conſiderable fleet of men 
of war and of gallies was kept up, both on the coaſt of the 
ocean, and in the Mediterranean. The trade of Spain was ſome- 
times annoyed by theſe armaments, an inſtance of which deſerves 
mention among the events of this year. The Marquis de Breze, 
a nephew of Richelieu's, being promoted to the command of the 
gallies on the weſtern ſea , encountered the Spaniſh fota, bound. 
to America, near Cape St Vincent, and ſunk or burnt fix of the 
galleons, richly laden, and forced the reſt of them to take refuge 
in the bay of Cadiz. Sourdis, the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
planned a ſtill bolder enterpriſe againſt the fleet of Spain in the 
Levant. Upon information. that ſome malecontents would fa- 
vour his deſign, he projected the attacking the port of Naples, 
and burning the Spaniſh gallies that anchored there. It proved, 
however, an unſucceſsful expedition, attended'with no advantage, 
but the capture of three Engliſh trading ſhips, in the harbour of 
Baiae. Yet it would appear to Richelieu of importance, to have 
carried the terror of the naval armaments of France into the 
diſtant ports of. her adverſary. 


To the account of the military progreſs of the French, in the 
preſent campaign, muſt be added, that made in Germany by the 
ſtipendiary troops, under the Duke of Longueville, and the 
Count de Guebriant, and thoſe of the Swediſh General, Banier, 


who, with various ſucceſs, kept the field againſt the Imperialiſts f. 
After 


* Ibid. No. 1417. 


7 Puffenderf. Comment. lib. 12. p. 393. Heiſſ. hiſt. de 
* 3. P. 386. | 
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After recruiting his troops, in Saxony, this laſt commander had 
found himſelf ſtrong enough to penetrate into Bohemia, and even 
to form the blockade of Prague, until the Emperor's brother, 
the Archduke Leopold, aſſiſted by Picolomini, marched up with 
a more numerous army, and obliged him to quit his enterpriſe, 
and retire, Banier's ſkill in a retreat was famous, and he exert- 


ed it remarkably on this occaſion, In ſpite of all the efforts of 


the Imperialiſts, he regained the paſſage of the Elbe, though 
with conſiderable loſs, and ſoon after came to a junction with the 
German and French troops, called the Weimariens, near Erford. 
The moſt material ſervice performed by the united army, was the 
obliging the Dukes of Brunſwick and Lunebourg, and the wi- 
dow of the Landgrave of Heſſe, to act in favour of France and 
Sweden. Although various appearances were made, by the ad- 
verſe armies facing each other, of important action, though ſieges 
of towns were threatened, and ſometimes undertaken, no effectual 
or permanent advantage was derived to either ſide. The war of 
Germany, in a wide extended region, where the armies could 
range at pleaſure, and when thrown into dithculties, eafily evaded 


a deciſive blow, preſented a moſt ſingular ſcene of military action, 


and a diſtreſsful one to the inhabitants of the country. When 


the main armies approached each other, there was a certainty that 


they would ſeparate, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, for want of proviſions 


and forage. They advanced, not to fight, but with the view of 


ſtarving one another; and that General, who laid the beſt plan 
for ſubſiſtence, and could firſt reach the country where it was to 
be found, remained the indiſputable victor in the field. Every circle 
of the Empire, in its turn, groaned under. the calamities of this 
conſuming and endleſs war. The Electors, Princes, and commu- 
aities of the Germanic body, raiſed their joint cry to the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand, to take ſome meaſures for peace, and the termi- 


nation 
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Book III. nation of their common miſeries . He ordered the convocation 
* of a general diet of the Empire at Ratiſponne; but, though it did 
not aſſemble till late in the year, and when the winter might have 
reſtrained the movements of the armies, Banier concerted an expe- 

dition with the Count de Guebriant, for ſurpriſing the Emperor 

and the Princes, in a city guarded by no body of troops, and 

crouded chiefly with their pacific attendants. It created much 
conſternation, but failed of ſucceſs, for want of due accelera- 


tion. 


There were two events which alſo contributed to the compara- 
tive ſuperiority of France, and rendered her more capable of 
proſecuting the war with advantage. One of them was a com- 
poſition entered into with Duke Charles of Lorrain, for the re- 
ſtoration of his dutchy, under certain reſtrictions, and obliging 
him to forſake his connection with Spain and the Emperor, and 
become the friend and ally of France. The ſingularity of con- 
duct and fortune, already remarked in this Prince, and mani- 
feſted in the whole of his life, likewiſe appeared in this tran- 

Singular faction. His amorous paſſion, and attachment to Cantecroix, 
character of 3 
Charles of whom he deſired to eſpouſe, after obtaining a divorce from 
Torrain. Nicole his dutcheſs, threw him into this new ſituation. As the Pope 
refuſed to grant the divorce, and the Cardinal Infant did not fa- 
vour it ſo much as he expected, Charles was eaſily perſuaded by his 
miſtreſs to try to accompliſh his purpoſe by an accommodation 
with the court of France f. It was no leſs extraordinary, that 
Richelieu ſhould be inclined to grant him, by a treaty, the par- 
tial poſſeſſion of his dutchy. For once, it is believed, that the 
arbitrary miniſter deviated from his maxims, and wiſhed to ap- 
pear 


* -Puffend. ibid. p. 426. et. lib. 13. p. 457- + Il Mercurio de Vittoria Siri, 
Geneva, Quarto, lib. 2. p. 289. | 
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pear moderate in his. aims, and averſe to odious uſurpations 


on the ſtates of neighbouring Princes. As much as the world 
had been accuſtomed to hear of the variable reſolutions and in- 


conſtancy of the Duke of Lorrain, it created ſurpriſe to behold 


him again in Paris, making his ſubmiſſion to Lewis, the uſur- 
per of his principality, and treating with Richelieu for his re- 
eſtabliſhment in it. The agreement was concluded, and the ar- 


ticles of it were ſigned ; but it is unneceſſary to ſpecify them, as 
Charles, finding they were too rigorous, and not adequate to his. 
views, took the firſt opportunity to infringe them; ſhowing to 


the laſt, the conſiſtency of his character, only from his unſteadi- 
neſs and infidelity. 


The other tranſaction was of far more importance to France, 
in the proſecution of the war. It was the prolongation of the 
league with Sweden, which would expire the enſuing year. 


Richelieu's conſtant attention and anxiety to preſerve this alliance, 
ſhowed how intereſting it appeared to him. It is not doing juſtice 
to his penetration and views as a miniſter, to adopt the opinion 


commonly propagated with reſpect to his motives in this mea- 


{ure, that he wiſhed to continue the war, at any expence, in or- 
der to render his miniſtry neceſſary. Whatever influence this 
private conſideration might have upon him, it is manifeſt, that 


the moſt ſolid political reaſons might induce him to maintain the 
foreign alliances he had made, and eſpecially the important one 
with Sweden, whether the war proceeded, or peace took place. 


He was ſenſible, that France could no more treat advantageouſ- 


ly about a general peace, than carry on the war with ſucceſs, 
without her allies. If Sweden hearkened to an accommodation. 


with the Emperor, the Princes of Germany, and other ſtates, 


were likely to follow her example. In this caſe, the peace of 
Prague, or ſeparate treaties analogous to it, would have re-eſta- 


bliſhed 


— 
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Book III. bliſhed the grandeur of Ferdinand. France would have been left 
* alone, either to combat the power of the Emperor and Spain, 
vm hopeleſsly to ſue for, and ſolicit, by treaty, the poſſeſſion of 
the places ſhe had acquired in the war, which never would be 
granted. It was, perhaps, the moſt ſhining proof of Richelieu's 
genius, that, while he waged war, at immenſe coſt, with the 
houſe of Auſtria, he carried forward his views to the event of 
peace, and provided, by political negotiations and treaties, for 
obtaining a compenſation to his country, for the profuſion of 
her blood and treaſure. Hence, he not only aided, with ſubſidies, 
the States of Holland, to ſupport the war againſt Spain, and 
concluded the treaties of Weiſmar and Hamburgh with Sweden, 
but wiſhed to engage both theſe powers to proceed upon the 
ſame plan with France in fixing the preliminaries of a general 
peace. It has been obſerved, that the laſt of the treaties with 
Sweden, was ſuch an improvement of the former, as to con- 
ſtitute a ſtrict bond of union between the two allies, and a direc- 
tory to their procedure. It was, however, defective, by being 
Prolonga- limited to three years. Some new occurrences required altera- 
tion of the. 82 5 e 
league with tions to be made, and explications to be given of ambiguous 
Sweden. points. There was ground to believe that Sweden would raiſe 
her demands, and endeavour to turn the renewal of her treaty to 
her imediate benefit. Richelieu, immpatient to have this intereſt- 
ing buſineſs finiſhed, commiſſioned his former negotiator, the 
Count d' Avaux, to make his propoſitions to Salvius, the Swediſh 
counſellor at Hamburgh. | 


The two miniſters, who had ſo recently negotiated the laſt 
treaty, and underſtood the diſpoſition of their courts to continue 
this union, began their conferences with the utmoſt jealouſy 
and diffidence of each other. As there was a conſiderable ſpace 
of time, previous to the expiration of the league of Hamburgh, 

they 
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they thought it became them to ſpin it out in trials of their poli- 
tical abilities, and as availing themſelves of emergencies that 
might enſue. From the ſame reaſon, it would appear that they 
were left more at liberty by their courts, to encounter each other 
with all their art and dexterity in the management of their treaty. 
Such as would ſee a ſketch of that ſubtile addreſs, which was 
then ſuppoſed to exalt the envoy's reputation, and muſt always, 
in ſome meaſure, be deemed a neceſſary qualification in him, 
may find it drawn * out by the Swediſh hiſtorian of that pe- 
riod, and copied, with additions, by the later compiler of the 
hiſtory of the wars and negotiations in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
If the two courts had been inclined to break with one another, 
the artificial devices of the envoys gave them the faireſt opportunity. 
Every propoſition on either ſide was alternately turned into diſ- 
pute. Their conferences were ſuſpended for ſome time, and the 
treaty was further removed from a concluſion than in the begin- 
ning. The preliminary articles of the general peace, which had 


ſo often proved illuſive, began to be in equal forwardneſs, by 
the Emperor's conceſſion of the writs of ſafe conduct to. the am- 


baſſadors in more ſatisfactory terms. The diet of the Empire 
at Ratiſbonne, though ſubſervient to Ferdinand's purpoſes, had 
inſiſted on this compliance ; and letters were tranſmitted by the 
deputies to ſeveral courts, with a requeſt for their concurrence in 
meaſures for the general peace. Salvius, and the Count d'Avoux, 
were obliged to direct their attention to this new object, ſo in- 
tereſting to their maſters, and which might conſiderably alter 
their views 1n the particular treaty. At laſt, the expediency of 
laying aſide all frivolous debates; became equally apparent to 
France and to Sweden ; and the miniſters were required to finiſh 
their negotiation. It was done, by an extenſion of the treaty of 


Vor. V. 1 Hamburgh 


Puffendorf. Comment. lib 12. et 13. Hiſt. des Guerres et Negoc. liv, 6. 
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Hamburgh in a few additional articles, relative to the augmen- 
tation of the French ſubſidy to Sweden during the war, and its 
variation in the event of a general truce, to the time of the ſub- 
{ſting of the league, and to the places fixed upon for the con- 
vention of the plenipotentiaries to be appointed for the general 
peace. Upon theſe points, it was ſtipulated, that Sweden ſhould 
receive twelve hundred thouſand livres, inſtead of a million ; that 
the treaty ſhould remain in force until the powers at war con- 
cluded a peace; and that the congreſs for the latter ſhould be held 
at Munſter and Oſnaburg. | 


From theſe circumſtances, with reſpect to the ſtate of the war, 
and the ſupports to be expected in it, we may judge how far 
Cardinal Richelieu's ſcheme of continuing it promiſed ſucceſs. 
I this meaſure was dictated to him ſolely by ambition to hold the 
reins of government, and *, as was alledged, with a view to 
attain the regeney, in caſe of the King's deceaſe, the argument 
need not to be inſiſted upon. No other aſſeveration can then be 
made about his prudence or policy, but that he was determined 
to run all hazards, and expoſe the kingdom to further diſtreſſes. 
But, if he proceeded in his purpole, like a ſtateſman, from an 
eſtimate of the comparative power of France, and the probabi- 
lity of her attaining that ſuperiority over her adverſaries, which 
actually enſued, a different, and far more honourable judg- 
ment is to be formed of his penetration and abilities. Fortune, 
however, muſt be allowed to have interpoſed, in a conſiderable 
meaſure, in his favour, when ſhe produced the unexpected and. 


momentuous ineidents of the inſurrection of the province of 


Catalonia, and a ſudden revolution in the kingdom of Portugal. 
The one had ſome progreſs in the courſe of this year, the other 
took place in the laſt month of it. 


Amongſt 
1 1] Mercurio, ibid. 
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Amongſt the provinces of Spain, which, after the reign of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, retained the veſtiges of the immunities 
and civil privileges, common to the Gothic ſtates, Arragon and 
Catalonia were moſt diſtinguiſhable. Philip II. had ſeized an 
opportunity to aboliſh the liberties of the former ; but thoſe of 
the latter were ſuffered to remain upon their antient footing *. 
Its ſtates were regularly held at Barcelona ; and the deputies who 
compoſed them, exerciſing various acts of civil adminiſtration, 
in preſence of the King, or his viceroy, often uſed the privilege 
of remonſtrating to his Majeſty, upon any extraordinary demand 
from the court, or the diſregard and violation of their cuſtomary 
rights. Taxes, without the appointment of the States, or beyond 
a certain extent, were held to be uſurpations; and, as they array- 
ed their own militia, the quartering of other ſoldiers upon them 


Book III. 
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Account of 
the revolt of 
Catalonia. 


was abhorred by the Catalonians. The particular ſituation of 


their province remarkably concurred to cheriſh the ideas of their 
freedom and independency. Its extremities were joined with 
thoſe of France on the ſide of land, and ſo contiguous to it 
on the ſea coaſt, as to afford the near view of ſuccour from 
that kingdom, in caſe of any high conteſt with the court. Its 
interior mountains were ſo ranged as to form ſeveral ramparts 
inſurmountable by an enemy. It was fertile and populous; and, 
on its maritime border, contained various commercial and opulent 
cities and towns. The ſpirit of the people was congenial to their 
ſingular ſituation. Proud of their privileges, reluctant to all 
change of their cuſtoms and manners, jealous of their viceroys, 
and other inferior governours nominated by the court, their 
deputies aſſembled, 1626 and 1632, at Barcelona, had aſſerted 
their privileges before Philip IV. in an ardent manner f. The 
Count Duke d' Olivarez ever remembered and reſented their be- 
haviour, which marked a particular hatred of his haughty ad- 
miniſtration. 

R 2 A 

* 11 Mercurio, lib. 1. p. 45+ + Nani, hiſt, de Venice, liv. 11. p. 380. 
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A people ſo animated and indocile as the Catalans, whom po- 
icy directed to ſoothe, the Spaniſh miniſter imagined he could 
eaſily reduce to unconditional obedience. In the ſiege of Salces 
by the Spaniards, they had afforded very conſiderable aid ; but 
thinking their ſervices undervalued, they had withdrawn from 
the campaign *. Olivarez was pleaſed with an occaſion given 
him to impoſe ſome burden upon them ; and that of the quar- 
tering of the Caſtilian troops, during the winter, in their pro- 
vince, appeared to be a moſt excufable one. The fatigues of the 
ſoldiers, it was ſaid, could not admit of their marching to a great- 
er diſtance, and it was extremely neceſſary that the army ſhould 
remain in the frontier which lay expoſed to the aſſaults of the French. 
No exemption, though warranted by cuſtom or law, could be 
pleaded againſt the exigencies of the ſtate. The Catalans, added 
the Miniſter, unleſs detached from the body of the monarchy, 
and in the condition of independence, muſt ſubmit to the regu- 


lations that take place in all the other provinces, and bear their 


ſhare of the general burden. Theſe arguments ſeemed unan- 
ſwerable to all but the people, whoſe privileges and intereſts 
were to be affected and injured by them. Their force at court 
created a diſregard of prudential conſiderations, about the danger 
of an inſurrection in Catalonia, It was, on the contrary, re- 
ſolved to teach this refractory people f complete ſubmiſſion, by 
ordering a levy of fix thouſand of them for the war in Italy. 
The Caſtilian troops took up their quarters in the towns and vil- 
lages, though a repreſentation was ſent to the King "againſt this 
enormity. As if licenſed to diſorder, various abuſes were com- 
mitted by them ; and ſome profanations of the churches, which 
were joined to theſe exceſſes, excited the horror of the people to 


a high pitch, and the excommunications of the delinquents by 
the 


II. Mercurio, ibid. + Memoires pour Phiſt. tom. 2. p. 475. 477. 479. 
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the eccleſiaſtics. The indignation of the Catalans now became Boox III. — 
more general, and could hardly be reſtrained within any bounds, e 

when a commotion of the populace in Barcelona proved like a | 

ſignal to the whole province to take arms, and expel the Caſti- 

lians. 


Ihe court of Madrid, apprehending the conſequences of ſucl: 
an inſurrection, thought fit to change its counſels, and, by ſub- 
ſtituting a popular viceroy of the province, in place of the one 
killed at Barcelona, and employing the Pope's envoy as media- 
tor, to endeavour to pacify the enraged multitude. But theſe 
methods were applied too late to be effectual. The Catalans had 
now proved their own importance and ſtrength, and, by their 
immoderate demands, and obſtinate procedure, exemplified how 
dangerous it is in government to throw any body of its ſubjects 
into this ſituation, which generally diſſipates the ties of their al- 
legiance. Their leaders, by this time, had ſecretly ſolicited the 
aid of France and. of Holland; and there was no doubt of their 
obtaining that of the former, if they appeared capable of reſiſt- 
ing the Caſtilians for any conſiderable ſpace of time. In the firſt 
trial of arms, as often. happens to people in their circumſtances, 
they were worſted, and a great progreſs was made, by the aug- 
mented forces of the Caſtilians, in the reduction of their pro- 
vince “. Even when a body of French cavalry, conducted by 
Eſpenan, came to the aſſiſtance of Tarragona, the ſurrender of 
the town could not be prevented. Their ſole hope reſted in the 
defence that might be made by Barcelona, the capital, which. 
was cloſely begirt by the King's troops. It was in imminent 
danger of yielding to their aſſaults. A party of French, under 
Serignan, fought their way to its ſuccour, and, after various 

combats 


II. Mercurio, ibid. p. 110. 
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Book III. combats about the walls and forts, contributed to the raiſing of 
wet”: "wg the ſiege, and the retreat of the Caſtilian army from Catalonia. 
In the mean time, the. deputies of the latter had offered to 
Lewis XIII. or to his ſecond ſon Philip, lately born, and ſtiled 
Septemb. 21. Duke of Anjou, the ſovereignty of their province, upon condi- 
tion of his affording them due aſſiſtance, and engaging to be the 
protector of their privileges. The offer being accepted, and ra- 

tified by treaty, Cardinal Richelieu beheld, with ſatisfaction, a 
flame of inteſtine war kindled in one part of Spain, which was 
likely to conſume her ſtrength, and diſable her from 3 


foreign conqueſts. 
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The revolution in Portugal proved a much heavier blow to the 

Spaniſh power, by disjoining that kingdom from the monarchy. 

It had ſcarce any ſimilarity to the Catalonian revolt, either in 

its cauſes or conſequences. Portugal, upon the deceaſe of its 

Sudden re- King Henry * without heirs, had been invaded, and ſuddenly 


a conquered by Philip II. of Spain F. Contrary to his ufual 


maxims of government, that Prince treated the vanquiſhed Por- 
tugueſe with ſingular lenity and moderation. Their laws and 
privileges, as a diſtinct nation from the Caſtilians, were pre- 
ſerved; and public monuments of them, by Philip's authority, 
were erected, He took all meaſures proper to render their ſub- 
jection to a foreign yoke imperceptible to them, and to engage 
them to conſider his ſway over them, as in every reſpect as 
gentle and eaſy as that of their natural Prince. During his 
reign, and ſome time after it, this prudent adminiſtration was 
productive of the beſt effects, and no diſpoſition was ſhown by 
the people to change their political ſtate. Subſequent miniſters, 
truſting to their apparent tameneſs, were leſs cautious of offend- 


ing 


# Vide vol. 3d. Reign of Henry IV. + II. Mercurio, lib. 1. p. 115. 
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ing them. By ſeveral acts of government, they were made Boox III. 
ſenſible of their degraded condition. Extraordinary methods yas 
were taken of levying money and raiſing ſoldiers ; and, as the - 
ſtraits and difficulties of the Spaniſh court increaſed, during the 

war with France, theſe oppreſſions were multiplied. The Por- 

tugueſe then felt, with regret, their loſt independency, and per- 

ceived that they exiſted as a ſtare, only at the will of the Caſti- 

lians, whom they naturally hated. After all their conqueſts in 

India, they found themſelves reduced under the Spaniſh yoke, 

which would put a period to all their national fame and wealth. 

When the nobles, poſſeſſed of the commanderies in the gift of 

the crown, were ordered to attend the court at Madrid, and ; 
take the field againſt the Catalonians, We cannot,” faid they, 
24 appear in our military equipages, which will be ſo much ob- 
* ſcured by the ſplendid dreſs of the Caſtilians,” It was an inti- 
mation that they were galled by any mark of their inferiority to 
the latter, and were determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity to 
throw off all appearances of it. 
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The general diſcontent with the domination of the Spaniards 
over them was now diffuſed among the Portugueſe nobility *. 
By the revolt of the Catalonians, they ſeemed to be upbraided 
for want.of equal ſpirit, and by the weak force of the Caſtilians, 
in their territories, to be invited to expel them. Their chief 
embarraſſment aroſe from ſome diſagreement about the form of 
their future government, and the want of an able head and con- 
duCtor of their enterpriſe. The Duke of Braganza, by his vaſt 
eſtate, the number of his vaſſals, and the popularity of his name, 
was marked out for acting this part; but he appeared to dread: 

the 5 


Nani, liv. 11. tom. 4. p. 398. 
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the conſequences, and to decline it, Even the offer of the crown 
did not animate his reſolution. He required to be inſtigated by 
the intreaties and reproaches of his Dutcheſs, which at length 
prevailed with him. He had, however, certain negatrve quali- 


ties, which, in ſome circumſtances, operate as effectually as thoſe 


of the poſitive kind. His behaviour rather repreſſed the appre- 
henſions and ſuſpicions of the Spaniſh miniſtry, with reſpect to 


any conſpiracy among the Portugueſe. He alone was eyed by 
them, and nothing to create jealouſy was diſcoverable in his con- 
duct. His retirement to his country ſeat at Villa Vicioſa, ſeem- 


ed conſonant to his unambitious and indolent genius, and became 
an apology for his not complying with the King's requeſt to re- 


pair to the court of Madrid. It had been agreed between the 


Count Duke d'Olivarez and the Spaniſh ſecretary at Liſbon, Vaſ- 


concellos, that Braganza, in quality of the conſtable of the army, 
| ſhould be deſired to viſit the fortreſſes of the ſtate, and an op- 


portunity taken to ſecure his perſon in one or other of them. 
The Duke, excuſing himſelf from performing this part of his of- 
fice, avoided the ſnare that was laid for him. Margaret of Sa- 
voy, appointed vice-queen of Portugal by Phihp IV. was unac- 


quainted with the ſecret deſigns of the miniſtry in conferring pu- 


blic honours upon the Duke of Braganza, already the idol of the 
people. She remonſtrated to the court againſt this miſtaken po- 
licy. Philip and his miniſter ſmiled at her ſimplicity, in not com- 
prehending the depth of their plot. But they were unaware of 
one which was now matured, and on the point of being executed 
againft them at Liſbon. Few conſpiracies, recorded in hiſto- 


ry, have produced ſuch an inſtantaneous revolution of govern- 


ment, attended with ſo little public diſorder and effuſion of 

blood. One morning ſufhced to render the conſpirators maſters 

of the palace, of the port, and of the caſtle of Liſbon ; and eight 
f 

| days 
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days more were only required for the expulſion of the Caſtili- 
ans from all the forts and garrifons of the kingdom. Under the 
name of John IV, the Duke of Braganza was proclaimed King 
of Portugal ; and, as if this had been all that was wanting to e- 
ſtabliſh his authority, a general loyalty and obedience to him was 
profeſſed by all orders of people in the nation, 
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Book III. HERE are times in ſtates when the view of the national 
” 6a) an welfare can only be collected from the portraits of it drawn 


by the miniſter, and his venal flatterers, or in ideal repreſentations 
of it in romances and theatrical entertainments &. In the Carni- 
val ſeaſon, when the nuptials of the Duke d'Anguien with 
lieu's niece, Madamoiſelle de Breze, were celebrated at Pas, a 
magnificent opera of five acts was played, which repreſented, 
legorically, the proſperities of France. In the firſt act was ſeen 

the Earth adorned with woods, and Harmony wafted upon the 

clouds. In another, Italy appeared with her hoary ſummits of a 
the Alps, and, in the back ground, the town of Caſal. Again, = 
the rocky cliffs repelled the daſhing waves of the ſea, over which * 
many gallies and galleons bounded. From the opening ſky the 


nine 


® I! Mercurio, lib. zd, p. 231. 
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nine Muſes deſcended ; while a new figure of the globe rolled 
round, overſpread with flowers and fruits, and Concord came 
forth ſeated in a gilded chariot. It would have been extremely 
difficult to have pointed out the analogy between theſe emblems, 
and the condition of France, notwithſtanding any late apparent 
ſuperiority over her antagoniſts, which was purchaſed at the dear- 
eſt rate, and hardly yet promiſed an advantageous peace. Her 
veins, which had been long opened, were ſtil] to bleed, and in- 
teſtine diſcord and faction add to the diſtreſſes of a tedious and 


expenſive foreign war. 


While Cardinal Richelieu's views were exalted to objects wor- 
thy of a great ſtateſman, to the adjuſting the balance of Europe, 
by reducing the overgrown dominion of the Auſtrian houſe, to 
the increaſe of the military glory of the French ſtate, and to the 
ſecuring it from future aſſaults, by barriers and ſtrong- holds ac- 
quired in the war, his adminiſtration, even thus illuſtrated, cre- 
cated diſguſt in the minds of the generality of the nation, rather 
than applauſe. A gloom ariſing not ſolely from the taxes and bur- 
dens of the war, but from the imperious and rigid ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, was thrown over all ranks of people. The proſpect 
of ſucceſs in the war, and of the advancement of the glory of 
their monarch, though an animating idea to the French, did not 
diſpel it. Where ſuch dread of the miniſter's power prevailed, 
that men were afraid, as a foreign“ hiſtorian expreſſes it, that their 
real ſentiments of him might eſcape them, and be known from 
their ſighs, it was no wonder they were ſtruck with diſcontent 
and hatred, Richelieu revived in them theſe ſenfations of terror 
upon every occaſion. He ſtill turned his watchful and jealous 
eyes, from the great deſigns of his foreign policy, to the obſer- 

TS 2 vance 


* Nani hiſt. de Veniſe, liv, 11. p- 414. II Mercurio, ibid. 
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vance of domeſtic faction, and was equally eager to quell the 
leaſt motions of the latter, as to combat the moſt formidable ene- 
mies of the ſtate. His ſcrutinies after plots againſt his perſon or 
miniſtry, often engendered them where they did not exift before; 
and, upon any information, or ſhadow of evidence, being furniſh- 
ed to him, he either drove ſuch adverſaries out of the kingdom, 
or contrived to keep them in fetters and thraldom. 


At this period the Cardinal apprehended himſelf beſet, or threa- 
tened, by ſome domeſtic foes, whoſe rank and quality were ſuf- 
ficient to render them formidable f. The Duke of Vendome, 
the King's natural brother, was accuſed of employing people to 
aſſault his perſon ; and, as it was dangerous to the innocent, as 
well as the guilty, to abide the iſſue of a charge of this nature, 
Vendome had made his retreat into England. The court of 
London, eſpecially after Mary de Medicis and the Duke de la 
Valette had taken refuge there, was looked upon as the rendez- 
vous of Richelieu's greateſt enemies, amongſt whom conſpiracies 
might be hatched. A diſcovery of their machinations was affirm- 
ed to have been made by the arre f Richerie, a gentleman 
in the ſervice of the Duke dgSvubize, who had come from Eng- 
land into Poitou. TheAetters he carried to ſeveral noblemen 
were ſaid to be clear gfoofs of their treaſonable purpoſes ; and 


Richerie's verbal teſtimony was added as evidence that the Queen- 
mother, the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, and the Count de Soiſſons, 


were accomplices in the deſign. This charge was ſo conſonant 


to the Cardinal's known method of attacking his enemies, thar 
ſcarce any credit was due to it; and much leſs could it be held 
as a foundation for a juſt or legal condemnation of the accuſed. 
The ſuſpected in France were impeached in letters from the ca- 


binet, 


+ Il Mercurio, lib. 1. p. 223. 
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binet, as delinquents, and called upon to juſtify themſelves; a Book III. 
demand which could not be fulfilled without their repairing to 8 
court, and putting their perſons in the power of the miniſter. * 
The Count de Soiſſons, in his retreat at Sedan, was particularly if 
informed of the accuſation againſt him, and required to excul- 
pate himſelf, or to confeſs, upon aſſurance of his Majeſty's par- | 
don *. Letters paſſed between him and the King and his mini- 
ſter upon the ſubje& ; Campion, the Count's agent, was heard ö 
with reſpect to it; and certain it is, that the vindication offered | 
was not only ſufficient to have acquitted one of his high rank, | 
but any nobleman of honour. His laſt reply to the King was, | 
indeed, in a ſpirited ſtyle; and, as it obliquely reflected on the 
Cardinal, it muſt have been diſpleaſing. Though the ſpecial 
charge was not inſiſted upon, yet it was alledged, that all due ſa- 
tisfaction had not been given, and that it became the Count to | 
have quitted Sedan, and thrown himſelf on the grace of his Ma- | 
jeſty. As he had Lewis's ſigned permiſſion to remain there for þ 
four years, and his declaration that he ſhould not be required, _ 
during that period, to attend the court, this propoſal was decli- 
ned by him; and it muſt be owned, that a regard to his ſafety 1 
juſtified his conduct. | | 


Thus far Lewis Count de Soiſſons was much leſs blameable 
than Richelieu ; but his engagements with the Duke de Bouil- Revolt of the 
lon were ſo oectiliar. that they might be ſuppoſed to induce him Count de 
either to adjuſt his differences with the court of France, or to — 1 | 
proceed to open hoſtilities againſt the miniſtry, according as that ces. 
chieftain was inclined to take his meaſures T. After the ami- 
cable reception given him at Sedan, he had ſolemnly declared to 
Bouillon, that he would make no accommodation with the court, 


without 


* Ibid. lib 2. p. 362. + Ibid. 372. 
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Cardinal, who could not endure ſuch an independent principali- 
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without his being comprehended in it, and that he would run 
the ſame fortune with him, The ſovereignty of Sedan; and the 
Duke's eſtabliſhment in it, on the footing granted by Henry IV. 
and ratified by Lewis XIII. became a diſguſtful object to the 


ty on the borders of the kingdom, though, in a juſt view, it 
appeared very conducive to the ſecurity of that frontier, He 
had paid reluctantly the pecuniary aſſignments for the garriſon 
of Sedan, and, under ſeveral pretences, eluded them altogether. 
His aim was to diſtreſs the Duke, and oblige him to accept an 
equivalent, in other lands and revenues, for his ſovereignty. 
But every method taken by him for this purpoſe proved ineffec- 
tual, and only tended to excite Bouillon's indignation. At 
length, diſcord and enmity took place between them ; and, not- 
withſtanding the Cardinal had conſented to the Count de Saiſ- 
ſon's retreat to Sedan, it was well underſtood that neceſſity, a- 
riſing from a critical ſituation of affairs, and not choice, induced 
him to this improper meaſure, He looked about eagerly for an 
opportunity to rectify it, and either to diſunite two ſuch dange- 
rous adverſaries, or to involve them both in the ſame charge of 
diſaffection and difloyalty *. It happened favourably for his de- 
ſign, that Henry of Lorrain, lately Archbiſhop of Rheims, and 
now, by the death of two elder brothers, Duke of Guiſe, had 
taken refuge in Sedan. His father had been nine years in exile, 
and died in Florence; and he, without permiſhon from the 
King, could not appear at court, He wiſhed to diveſt himſelf 
of his eccleſiaſtical character, with a reſervation of ſome of his 
rich benefices, in order to marry Anne of Gonzaguo, daughter 
to the Duke of Nevers and Mantua, A long treaty for this pur- 


poſe was managed between him and the Cardinal, who failed not 
| to 


% Ibid. 352 
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to take his advantage of a man infatuated by love. But Guiſe, 
after ſucceeding to the fortune and honours of his family, be- 
came leſs tractable, and, entertaining more independent ideas, 
was induced to join iſſue with the Count de Soiſſons, and the 
Duke de Bouillon, in ſpurning the arbitrary demands of Riche- 
lieu *, The miniſter then renewed his complaint to the King, 


that Sedan was turned the aſylum of the ſeditious, and would 


ſoon prove, if not reduced to ſubjection, another Rochelle. Or- 
ders were iſſued from the court to ſtop the importation of pro- 
viſions, and eſpecially of corn and wine, into that city, under 
pretence that they might be carried from thence into Luxem- 
bourg ; and ſuch requiſitions were made to the Princes, as implied 
that they deſerved to be treated as enemies of the ſtate. 


To many, who conſidered Richelieu's procedure againſt the 
three princes, only in a political light, and made an allowance 
for his jealouſies, he appeared to over- act his part, and unneceſſa- 
rily to provoke their indignation and: enmity, He was judged 


to have conſulted ill for the ſtate, by puſhing them to extremities, 


and joining a domeſtic flame to the burdenſome war he waged 
abroad. His injudicious conduct is aſcribed, not to want of re- 
flection, but to vehemence of mind and arrogance, conſequent 
to the late events ſo adverſe to Spain, and favourable to his pro- 
jects. He believed that the time was come, in which he could 
extinguiſh all oppoſition to his authority at home, and to the fo- 
reign aggrandizement of the monarchy. When he ſaw, however, 
that a treaty between the Princes and the Cardinal Infant was likely 
to be concluded, and refleted more maturely on the combuſtion 
that might be excited from it in the kingdom, he pauſed in his 
career ; and, it is even ſaid, that he was thrown into percep- 

tible 


* Ibid. + Thid p. 386. 
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üble diſquiet and perplexity for ſome days. He admitted of the 
interpoſition of the ambaſſador of Holland, for an accommoda- 
 Reſent- 
ment, diſdain, and the vanity of oppoſing one, whoſe name o- 
verawed kingdoms, now had no leſs influence with them, than 


preſumption, impetuoſity, and haughtineſs of temper had pre- 
dominated with the Cardinal. On both ſides, . were 


emitted, to 5 the commencement of hoſtilities. 


In the ſcheme of the enſuing campaign, the Cardinal had it in 
view to puſh the military operations with vigour on the fide of 
Flanders, and hoped for the more fucceſs, as the ſupplies from 
Spain, either of men or money, would be interrupted by the re- 


volutions in that kingdom. To ftrengthen the Catalonian re- 


volt, the prince of Condé was directed to penetrate into Rou- 
fillon, and la Mothe Houdancourt, afterwards Marſhall, was ap- 
pointed, in quality of the King's lieutenant general, to reinforce 
the oppoſition of the provincials with a body of five thouſand 
men. By the&-renewal of the league with Holland *, it was ſti- 
pulated, that twelve hundred thouſand livres of ſubſidy ſhould 
be advanced to the ſtates, to enable them to take the field with 
more numerous forces, and greater expedition. It diſconeerted, 
in a confiderable meaſure, pp he military plan in Flanders, when 
it became neceſſary to detach a part of the French army, under 


the Marſhal de Chattillon, to watch the motions. of the confede- 


rate Princes in the territory of Sedan, and to obſtruct the ſuc- 
cours that might be ſent to them, either from Bruſſels or from 
Germany. The confederacy itſelf, headed by a Prince of the 
blood, who entertained no diſaffection to the King or ſtate, and 


only profeſſed to liberate both from the tyrannical miniſtry of 
Richelieu, 


* Ibid. p. 412, fe 
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Richelieu, would appear, to the neighbouring ſtates, in a formi- Boos III. 
dable ſhape v. The general hatred conceived againſt the mini: 


ſter, and the reluctance with which many of his creatures, and 
even the King himſelf, bore his arbitrary ſway, were well known; 


and, in ſuch a conjuncture, when the train to inteſtine combuſtion 


was kindled, the moſt important conſequences might be ex- 
pected. 


Certain it is, that the enterpriſe of the Count de Soiſſons, 
conſidered as directed againſt Cardinal Richelieu, had the ſecret 
concurrence of many of the nobility, as well as of the people, who 
are eaſily inclined to every change f. Thoſe who entertained 
little or no hopes of his ſucceſs, lamented the danger he incur- 
red; and, though his character and manners were not much ſuited 
to attract eſteem, they appeared now to ſhine forth with ſin- 
gular luſtre, when placed in oppoſition to thoſe of his hated ad- 
verſary, For ſome ſpace of time, while the Princes prepared for 
their defence, and it appeared that the troops ſent againſt them, 
under Chatillon, might be equalled or exceeded in number by 
their forces, eſpecially if joined by the Imperialiſts under Lam- 
boi, an anxiety and ſolicitude about the event prevailed among 
the courtiers. It was evident that the Cardinal's authority was 
ſupported by ſucceſs, and that a diſaſter, enſuing at this junc- 
ture, might ſhake the King's attachment to him, and produce 
his removal 4. Lewis's army, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, was ſo poſted 
by its commander, as to prevent that of the Princes from paſſing 


the Meuze. Chatillon's aim was, in conformity to his inſtructions, 
to gain time for receiving reinforcements, rather than to hazard 


a doubtful action. But while, with this view, he pitche 
Vor. V. Z. his 


* Nani hiſt. de Veniſe, liv. 11. f Grotii epiſt. No. 1489. 1506. 
Il Mercurio, ibid. p 418. Memoires pour Yhiſt. tom. 2. p. 688. 702. 
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Book III. his camp, and choſe his ſtations near the river, the negligence of 


Ly) 
1641. 


Battle of 
Marfee. 


July 6. 


his fentinels afforded an opportunity to the Count de Soiſſons to 
pals ir with his troops unobſerved. No choice was left to the 
Marſhal but to come to an engagement, and to truſt that the ad- 
vantageous ground he occupied, together with the diſcipline and 
valour of his ſoldiers, would render it ſucceſsful. 


The troops which engaged in the battle of Marfee, as it was 
called, amounted on each fide to about ten thouſand men. 
The Duke de Bouillon, the Count de Soiſſons, and the Baron 
de Lamboi, conducted the ſeveral diviſions of their army, Some 
diſſenſion with the two Princes had made Guiſe withdraw from 
Sedan *. It is ſaid to have been Lamboi's advice to Soiſſons, not: 
to expoſe his perſon in the action, but to remain within the city, 
and that the Count's reply was, © Never ſhall ſuch a note of my diſ- 
* honour be read in the annals of France. Ir ſhall not be found there 
** that a Prince of the blood royal was the cool ſpectator of a battle, 
in which ſtrangers riſked their lives for his cauſe,” He went: 
into the action in full armour. The movements of the adverſe 
troops were too irregular to be deſcribed. Chatillon was ſurpri- 
ſed, and his antagoniſts were ſtraitened in their ground. At firſc 


the royal troops appeared to charge their enemies with vigour ;: 
but all at once the cavalry recoiled, and threw themſelves into 
a voluntary and precipitate flight. They ſeemed neither to be 
overpowered, nor to be ſtruck with a ſudden pannic. They 
wheeled in troops, and threw their arms from them f. The in- 
fantry, diſcompoſed in their battalions, by this unaccountable 
route, and puſhed by their adverſaries, ſoon began to give way, 
and all, but the regiment of Rouſillon, ſuſtained by ſome horſe- 


men, to follow the example of the fugitive cavalry. It was 
now. 


* Mercurio, ibid. + Memoires pour Phiſt. p, 705. 6. 7. Nani, ibid p. 433. 
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now no longer a general combat, but a ſtruggle with the obſtinacy Boos III 
-of. a regiment or two. Victory declared for the Princes, with 8 4 
little blood on their ſide; and, as it might be reckoned, with e- 

vident ſigns of deſertion among the officers and ſoldiers of the 

royal army. Five hundred of the latter were killed, two thou- 

ſand taken priſoners, with all the artillery, baggage, and ſtores 

of their army. Whether intrigue and corruption of particular 

officers had contributed to this overthrow, or, which is more 
honourable, whether there was a general averſion in the French 

troops to fight againſt a prince of the blood, the event itfelf ap- 

peared momentous, and intereſting, But one accident had de- 

ſtroyed all its ſignificance. The Count de Soiſſons was now no 206 Cee 
more. He had received a piſtol ſhot in his forehead, from what vs Jan =— 
hand was never aſcertained ; and, in the uncertainty, the com- _—— 
mon opinion, that, in hfting up the beaver of his helmet, the — : 
piſtol he held had diſloaded and killed him, was not the leaſt 
probable one. Diſtinguiſhed more by his death than his life, that 

regret followed him, which is appropriated to eminent and ami- 

able characters: And, if he poſſeſſed not all the qualities of his 
predeceſſors, it was allowed, even in his laſt Irregular courſe, 


that he emulated their ſpirit. 


The King and his miniſter had advanced to Peronne, in the 
borders of Picardy, to be nearer the ſcene of action that was 
opened by the large army under the Marſhal Mailleraie, who, 
after various feints, beſieged the city of Aire, in the Boulonoiſe 
{ide of Flanders. When intelligence came of the defeat of the 
royal army before Sedan, they judged it neceſſary to haſten back 


to Paris, and order Mailleraie to deſiſt from the ſiege, and to 
march with his troops towards the quarter that was threatened 


with invaſion by the victors at Marfee. The order to the Mar- 
2 2 ſhal 
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Boox III. ſhal was ſoon recalled, upon: aſſurance being received that the: 
—> Count de Soiſſons had fallen in the battle. The Cardinal was: 


2 
1041. 


Singular 
character 
of Henry 
Duke of 
Guiſe. 


ſenſible that the efforts of the Duke de Bouillon, and his parti- 
zans, could not be formidable after his death. Joined again by 
the Duke of Guiſe from Bruſſels, they menaced Champagne 
with an irruption, imagining that ſome of the towns might o- 
pen their gates to an army victorious, and that carried along 
with it the remains of the deceaſed Count. This might have 
happened,“ ſaid Puyſegur to Guiſe, in ſome-places of Soiſ- 
* ſons's government, if he had ſurvived. But little account is com- 
* monly made of a dead man.” Their whole progreſs terminated in 
reducing Donchere, which was retaken *. Bouillon was prudent 
enough to conſider his diſadvantageous ſituation, and to treat a- 
bout an accommodation. with Lewis and his miniſter, at a juncture 
when it was a meaſure deſirable to them f. He obtained it on 
the eaſieſt terms, an amneſty for paſt offences, and a neutrality 
during the war, Richelieu ſaid, the Duke had extricated himſelf as 
ably as ever the famous Spinola had done in any of his moſt ad- 
mired actions. So much did he reckon upon the abatement of 


his uſual Teverity. 


4 


The Duke of Guiſe, excepted from the act of oblivion grant- 
ed to Bouillon and his aſſociates, underſtood not ſo well to ma- 
nage a treaty with the Cardinal; and, apprehenſive that he might 
be made the victim of his reſentment, adhered to his connec- 
tion with Spain. Fated to ſtumble alike on the ſlippery a- 
ſcent of ambition, and on the fallacious declivities of love, he 
forſook Anne of Gonzaguo, ſo paſſionately admired by him, 
and became enamoured of the widow of the Count de Boſſu, 
unequal to him in rank and fortune, Neither the expoſtu- 

lations 


* Nani, ibid. + Mem. pour. Vhiſt. p. 737. 
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lations of the court of Bruſſels, nor the interpoſitions of his 
neareſt kindred, availed to diſengage him from this new attach- 
ment. He married the Counteſs privately, and lived with her 


as his ſpouſe “. His reputation, his fortune, his honour, were 
all reſigned to his paſſion, and a conſiderable time paſſed be- 
fore he appeared ſenſible of his having made ſuch a facrifice. 


The people of Paris, who deplored the arrets for treaſon pro- 
nounced by the parliament againſt him, ceaſed their complaints, 


when the extravagance at firſt diſcovered by him, and which. 


ſeemed the excuſable one of his youth, was ſeen to be inherent 
in his character, and to run into the tenour of his life. Con- 


ſtancy in his prevailing paſſion was alſo found inconſiſtent with 
its exceſs, Such was the grandſon of the famous Duke of Guile, 


who formed the league againſt Henry III, and was deſpatched at 


Blois. 


By the compoſition with the Duke de Bouillon, the Cardinal 


was enabled to continue the ſiege of Aire, to watch the motions 
of the Duke of Lorrain, ſtill a ſuſpected ally, and to puſh the 
more remote operations of the war, without fear of a domeſtic 
inſurrection. The vigorous reſiſtance made by the garriſon of 


Aire was at length overcome f. All the exertions of the Spaniſh. 


commanders, under the Cardinal Infant,. to relieve it, proving 
inſufficient, the town was ſurrendered by capitulation in the end 
of July. The conqueſt ſeemed to aſſure that of all the province 
of Artois. But limits are often ſet to victory by its progreſs. 
The victorious army was ſoon obliged to decamp from Aire, for 
want of proviſions and military ſtores, and to leave the breaches of 
its ramparts unrepaired, its magazines unfurniſhed, and even the 
lines of circumvallation before the place, partly undemoliſhed. The 


Cardinal 


* 11 Mercurio. lib, 3. p 687. Il Mercurio, lib. 2. p. 426.. 
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Boox III. Cardinal Infant, deficient neither in the action, or abilities of a 
we” great commander, had been collecting all his military ſtrength, 
41. : 

and, by the reinforcements from Germany, could now take the 

field with forty thouſand men *. The French, in the circum- 

ſtances of their army, declined a general engagement with this 

ſuperior force, or made but feeble attempts to prevent the Cardi- 
nal's deſign, when it was evident to them. After recovering the 

forts of Lillers and Sluce from the enemy, and taking other poſts 

to diſtreſs them, this general advanced to the head of the 

French lines, which they ſtill endeavoured to defend, and forced 

Auguſt 9. the Marſhal Mailleraie to diſlodge or paſs the Lis, and to retire 
© with his troops towards Terouanne. The Spaniſh army took 

his ground, with the advantages its trenches afforded for the ſiege 

of Aire, garriſoned with three thouſand men, more capable of 

reſiſtance by their bravery than by the ſupplies neceſſary for 

them. Though puſhed with alacrity, the ſurrender of the place 

was prolonged beyond the life of the Cardinal Infant, whoſe de- 

clining health obliged him to withdraw from the army to Bruſ- 

Death of the ſels T. He made his exit there, under the lances of phyſicians, 
Feng in lamented by all ranks, and juſtly admired and celebrated even by 
Spain, the enemies of Spain, Courteous, affable, liberal, moderate, and 
equitable in his views, as well as a diſtinguiſhed and able gene- 
ral, he merited that ſovereignty of the Spaniſh provinces, 
which Richelieu is ſaid to have propoſed to him; an offer which 
ſound judgment, beſide loyalty and affection to his brother, 
Philip IV. ſuffered him not to accept. His authority, by an 
order of the court of Madrid, was veſted in a council of ſtate, 
compoſed of five of the principal military and civil officers, un- 
til a new governour of the Netherlands ſhould be appointed by 


his Catholic Majeſty. 
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The French forces, recruited at Terouanne, and ſupported by Book IV. 


another divition of them, under the Marſhal de Breze, were ac- 
tive in annoying the new beſiegers of Aire, by intercepting 
their convoys, and endeavouring to throw ſupplies into the gar- 
riſon, Such attempts not ſucceeding to their wiſhes, the two Mar- 
ſhals turned their exertions to the aſſaulting of ſeveral towns and 
forts . Mailleraie inveſted and took la Baſlee, and Bapaume, 
and de Brezee reduced the garriſon of Lens. By theſe con- 
queſts, they opened the richeſt diſtrict of Flanders to the ravage 


of their troops. Numbers of villages were burnt, and the molt. 


fertile fields deſolated by them. In another quarter, Charles of Lor- 
rain, tied by no treaty, and convertible to any ſide, as his neceſ- 
fities prompted him, made booty alike on the French and Spa- 


niſh territories. The Count de Grancey and du Hallier, who 


commanded the French troops in Lorrain, chaftiſed his infidelity 
by ſeizing Bar-le-duc, Eſpinal, and other places poſſeſſed by 
him. It aſtoniſhed not only the French court, but the reſt of 
Europe, that the forces of the States General, who promiſed a 
vigorous campaign, had attempted no important action, and 
hardly ſucceeded in what they undertook. The whole opera- 


tions of the Prince of Orange were confined to the reduction 


of Genep, a town and caſtle upon the Meuze. Almoſt two 
months were conſumed in the ſiege of this place, of ſmall ex- 
tent, and indifferently fortified. The loſs of ſoldiers, and, much 
more, the vaſt ſums expended upon mines and machinery, made 
the Dutch people exclaim againſt their captain-general, and vent 
their ſpleen in ſeveral publications, Fredric Henry afterwards 
theatened to paſs the canals, and attack. Sas-van Ghent; but, 
in the war, as Grotius expreſſes it , he appeared to roll a 
ſtone, which he till let flip through his hands. It was apparent 


indeed, 


* Il Mercurio, lib, 2. ibid. + Grotu epiſt. No. 1527—52, 


1641. 


Military 0 
perations of 
the Prince 
of Orange, 
faint, 
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Book III. indeed, that, on his own account, he wiſhed not its ſpeedy 
1 termination, and, on that of his country, the extenſion of the 
French frontier to the border of the Republic, was not eligible. 
Richelieu perceived this policy; but it was difficult, without re- 
nouncing the alliance with the States, to uſe a remedy againſt it. 


— 


— 


„1 


In Germany, the death of Banier proved an additional preju- 


Death of the dice to the Swediſh affairs, before involved in perplexity. His 


| Swediſh Ge- | j ; : g 

neral, Ba- exceſſi ve fatigues, in his late perilous and amazing retreat, gave 
| May 19th. him the diſeaſe of which he languiſhed and died at Halberſtadt “. 
N. 8. His military actions rank him among the celebrated commanders 


Cond — — —— X DNL 


in the field. Without letters or the ſtudy of languages, with- 
out education ſuited to his birth, his genius ſoon enabled him to 
comprehend all the ſcience of war, except that of ſieges. He 
was the fellow diſciple, rather than the pupil of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, and accompanied him in his early campaigns in Muſcovy 
and Poland, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the King, and pro- 
moted and truſted both in the counſels and actions of war. He 
excelled in drawing up an army, and judging the ground to be Y 
taken, either for encampment or a day of battle. In a retreat, 3 
he had few equals, and was never defeated in any ſignal engage- 
ment, though, with inferior forces, he fought ſeveral pitched 
battles with the enemy. Compact and ftrong in his perſonal 5 
make, he reſembled Guſtavus in his countenance, and was often Y 
miſtaken for him. He was, in ſome meaſure, addicted to the E: 
northern intemperance at table, and in wine. Among his of- 
ficers and troops he commanded like Walſtein, and was obeyed 
with a mixture of awe and eſteem. In other reſpects, alſo, his 
temper was ſimilar to that of, the famous Imperial General. 
The Swediſh ſenate complied with all his dictates about the ma- 

; nagement 
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nagement and conduct of the army, and he could not have well 
brooked their controul. But Banier ſhowed himſelf proof a- 
gainſt corruption, and deviated not from fidelity to his country, 
either from dreams of ambition or views of intereſt. 


Some fortunate circumſtances averted the conſequences that 
might have ariſen from the loſs of Banier to the Swediſh army. 
The Weimarien troops, under the Count de Guebriant, were at 
that period in the neighbourhood, and came to a junction with 
the Swedes *. The Duke of Lunebourg and the Widow prin- 
ceſs of Heſſe having renewed their treaty with France and Swe- 
den, brought an acceſſion of nine thouſand ſoldiers to the camp 
of the allies: And the Swediſh General officers, to whom Ba- 
nier had conſigned the temporary command of the army, diſ- 
covered unanimity and ability in executing this charge. The 
confederates* found themſelves ſtrong enough, not only to op- 
poſe, but to check the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in lower Saxo- 
ny. But the Archduke, Leopold, aſſiſted by Picolomini, and 
Count Merci, the Bavarian General, preſuming on bis late ſupe- 
riority, thought that he might riſk an engagement, even on un- 
equal ground, with an army, in which, from its various conduc- 
tors, ithe proper harmony of counſels could hardly be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt. He determined, therefore, to diſlodge the allies from 
the blockade of Wolfembutel, which brought on a general ac- 
tion. From the retreat of the Imperialiſts to ſome diſtance, as 
well as from the account of their loſs of men, the ſuperiority of 
their antagoniſts evidently appeared ; though the latter found the 
reduction of Wolfembutel too hard for them; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the victory gained by them, their dithculties were not diminiſh- 


ed, but rather increaſed. Their ſtraits did not ceaſe until the 
Vol. V. A a arrival 


»Puffendorf. ibid. p. 441. Grotii. epiſt. No. 502. 
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arrival of Torſtenfon, appointed by the regency of Sweden to 
ſupply the place of Banier. He brought a reinforcement of 
eight thouſand troops, and foon diſplayed ſuch military abilities, 
as rendered him not only worthy to ſucceed his gallant predeceſ- 


for, but to be numbered with the Swediſh heroes that were the 
admired offspring of Guſtavus's reign. 


The condition of the French affairs in Italy, correſponded not with 
the expected reſult of the ſurrender of Turin and the treaty with 
Thomas of Savoy ſubfequent to it *, It appeared that deception was 
all that Prince intended by his negotiation with Mazarini, agent 
for the court of France; and that having, by an engagement 
entered into with Spain, through the intervention of his ſpouſe 
at Madrid, put his family concerns under the protection of that 
crown, he meant to adhere to its intereſt, Upon the detection 
of his artificial conduct, part of the French troops under the 
Viſcount de Turenne took the field, and recovered Montcalvi, 
and proceeded to the attack of Ivree. The internal diſtractions 
of Spain were now perceived to affect her military operations in 
Italy, and to afford advantages to her adverſaries. At the re- 
queſt of Prince Thomas, the Marquis de Leganez was recalled 
to Madrid, and the Count de Sirovela ſubſtituted in his room, 
To the new governour of Milan the ' reſources of war were leſs 
known, and his preparations for the campaign tallied with his 
inexperience, An effort was, however, made for the relief of 
Ivree, by an attack on the French garriſon of Chivas, which 
contributed to raiſe the ſiege of the former place. The Count de 
Harcourt had formed a more important plan of action, both 
with a view to extend his own quarters againſt thoſe of the Car- 
dinal of Savoy, and to open a communication with the ſea. 


For 


II. Mercurio, lib. 2. p. 236. Nan), liv. 11. p. 375. 450. 
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For this purpoſe, having aſſaulted and carried ſeveral leading poſts, 
he inveſted in form the fortified town of Coni, reckoned al- 
moſt impregnable from its craggy ſituation, After conſiderable 
reſiſtance, it ſurrendered to him. Theſe ſucceſsful exploits were 
followed with the ſudden transference of the principality of 
Monaco from the ſubjection of Spain, to the French guardian- 
ſhip. The Grimaldi family had long enjoyed this rich ſpot of 
the Italian coaſt as their inheritance. It was a domain given 
them by bountiful nature, more affluent and precious than that 
of ſeveral Kings. In a minority, the Spaniards were allowed to 
keep a garriſon in Monaco, which rioted in its ſpoils. Hono- 
rat, the young Prince, was ſtripped of his revenues, and ſo de- 
ſpiſed, that the Spaniſh commandant being deſired to obſerve him 
more narrowly, replied to the governour of Milan, that he 
could ſend him to that city, any day, bound in chains. Hono- 
rat took care to render the . Spaniard more ſecure, until, on a 
detachment of part of his troops, he ſeized an opportunity to 
aſſault the reſt of them. He had no other ſoldiers, but a num- 
ber of his people whom he had contrived to ſend to the priſons, 
and, on promiſe of liberty and reward, engaged to fall upon 
the Spaniards, whole officers were regaled by him at ſupper, 
and conſigned to profound ſleep. They were eaſily overcome 
and an exprels being ſent.to the governour of Provence, with an 
account of his ſucceſs, a party of French troops ſoon arrived 
from Marſeilles to ſecure it. Honorat then tranſmitted to the 
governour of Milan the collar of the Spaniſh order of the gold- 


en fleece, in expeQation of receiving from Lewis XIII. the more 
delirable one of the St E/prit. 


Cardinal Richelieu had it much in view to puſh the war in 
Catalonia, as it would inflict the moſt ſenſible wound upon 
Spain, and lay open her interior provinces to invaſion. The 

Aa2 Count 
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Boox III. Count Duke d'Olivarez was no leſs aſſiduous in his efforts to ex- 
art” tom tinguiſh the dangerous flame, and, before the arrival of more 
French troops to reduce the loſt towns in that province, Portu- 

tugal he was obliged to leave to her fate, and to wait for a more 
favourable feaſon of trying the ſtrength of her new government. 

There were two objects which France propoſed in conducting 

French the campaign, on the fide of the Pyrennees : One was, to reduce 
10 esd Rouflillon ; and the other, to afford ſuch ſuccours to the Catalo- 


to invade 


pan yet nians that they might be enabled to expell the Caſtilians from 

on, and aſ- 

fit the Ca- ſome towns they had recovered * The co-operation of a naval 

talonians. force was requiſite in both theſe purpoſes ; but one fleet only 
could be provided. At firſt, it appeared that it would be moſt 
advantageouſly employed in traverſing the ports of the Rouſſil- 
lon, while the Prince of Condé beſieged its towns with his land 
forces; but the intereſt of la Mothe Houdancourt with the mi- 
niſters, joined to the conſideration of gratifying the Catalonians, 
prevailed to have its deſtination changed to the blockade of Tar- 
ragona. This important place was not only held by a Spaniſh 
garriſon, but a conſiderable part of the Caſtilian forces, ſhelter- } 
ing themſelves under its fortifications and outworks, until their 
main army ſhould arrive, ſuſtained a ſort of ſiege from the 
French commander. Believing it practicable to reduce them and 
the town by famine, Houdancourt required the aſſiſtance of the 
fleet to accompliſh his end, and obtained an order to Sourdis, 
the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to ſet fail, and perform this ſer- 
vice . In the mean time, the Prince of Conde was ſucceſsful in 
penetrating into the Rouſſillon ; notwithſtanding all the reſiſt- 
ance of the enemy, he aſſaulted and took Canet, Argilliera, and 
Elne, conſiderable fortreſſes. As a requiſition from the court 

| obliged 


* Memoires pour Vhiſt, tom. 2. p. 664. 652. 682. Il, Mercurio, p. 474. 
+ Ibid. p. 435. 
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obliged him to detach a body of his troops for Catalonia, he 
could only, for the reſt of the campaign, preſerve his conqueſts, 
or annoy the unreduced places by depredations. 


Sourdis, in quality of general of the marine, and acting as 
admiral of the French Fleet, had, on ſeveral occaſions, expe- 
rienced the prejudices of the commanders at land againſt him; 
and it was particularly known to him, that des Noyers, the ſecretary 
of flate, was not his wellwiſher. But, devoted to Richelieu, 
whoſe favour he thought would compenſate for that of all others, 
vain and ambitious of launching into fame, as a naval ofhcer, 
though in contraſt to his profeſſion, he regarded not the obſtacles 
and affronts he encountered in his way. From ſervility to the 
miniſter, he was ready to undertake every employment appointed 
him, and obliged to bear the inconveniences attending it. Pre- 
ſuming enough of himſelf to engage in action, he could, with 
leſs propriety, ſtate the difficulties of any ſervice propoſed to him 
by the court. That of preventing the Spaniſh fleet from throw- 
ing ſuccours into Tarragona, appeared impracticable, and in 
his letters both before and after he took his ſtation in the bay of 
that port, Sourdis ſignified that he viewed the enterpriſe in this 
Juſt light“. Theſe letters or memorials are, indeed, addreſſed 
not to the miniſters of ſtate, but to the Prince of Conde and o- 
ther military commanders, At court F it was reported, probably 
by his adverſaries, that he had given aſſurance not only to hinder 
the landing of ſupplies, but to beat the enemy's navy. A de- 
tachment of it, conſiſting T of forty galleys and ſome brigan- 
tines, was encountered by the French fleet, which, in ſhips 
of war, gallies, fireſhips, and other veſlels, did not exceed thir- 


ty-five, 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 685, + II Mercurio, p. 474. 
+ Memoires,.p. 70. 
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Boox Ill. ty-five, and was repulſed by the briſk fire of the latter, yet 
„ twelve gallies, in the heat of the action, flipt into the harbour of 


1641. 


Tarragona. Seven of the Spaniſh ſquadron were taken or burnt, 
and the reſt much ſhatrered *®, But this was only a prelude to 
the expected combat with the grand fleet, which drew near under 
the conduct of the Duke de Ferrandina and other commanders, 
amounting to more than ſeventy fail. Sourdis, who knew the 
great ſuperiority of the enemy, did not forſake his poſt, but, 
with intrepid reſolution, prepared to engage them, and calling a 
council of ſea and land officers, got his plan of action approved. 
For a day he ſtrenuouſly maintained the unequal conteſt ; and, 
though environed by the number of the enemy, for another 
day and two nights, he ſtill oppoſed their attacks, and prevented 
them from gaining any ſignal advantage over his fleet. Retreat 
became altogether neceſſary; and finding his paſſage obſtructed 
to Barcelona, he ſteered his courſe by Cape Quiers, towards the 
coaſt of Provence. Tarragona being thus relieved, its blockade 
at land by the French troops under Haudencourt, not only was 
rendered inſiguificant, but its continuation expoſed them to 
danger. They ſoon withdrew, and turned their enterpriſes to- 
wards the borders of Arragon. 


Sourdis's fortune, hitherto ſupported under diſadvantages, was 
decided by an unproſperous event, which it was impoſſible for 
him to prevent. He was judged culpable, and obnoxious to a 
criminal trial ; becauſe he had not performed what he had under- 
taken. It was no exculpation, it ſeems, that he had acted with 
uncommon bravery, and executed as much as any commander 
in his circumſtances could have done. Richelieu had no ſeruple 


to proceed againſt commanders in the field, upon the rule, that 
thoſe 


5. Ibid. p. 733. 
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thoſe who accepted a commiſſion in any military function; were Boor III. 
accountable for their ill ſucceſs, more eſpecially, if they had pro 
miſed the deſirable iſſue. Sourdis was held to be under this pre- wah 
dicament, and acquainted that his proceſs was immediately to be 

formed. The dejected prelate ſaw his hopes of a military name 3 

at once overthrown, and was conſcious he had too many ene- Archbiſhop 
mies to expect a vindication of his conduct. As one forlorn, 3 
he fled to Carpentras, in the territory of Avignon, in the view graced. 
of a refuge in that papal ſanctuary. A notable and inſtructive 

example, not only of the unjuſt charges then exhibited againſt 

perſons of every rank, who failed in accompliſhing the purpoſes 

of an arbitrary miniſter, but of the hazard that is run of the 

N yt of character, and of an undeplored fall, by an im- 

pliètt and ſervile acceptance of every perillous commiſſion a court 

may impoſe, or recommend under the fallacious proſpect of its 


higheſt honours and rewards, 


Richelieu, whoſe political intrigues and negotiations-foment- 
ed ſo many wars and inſurrections in various ſtates of Europe, | 
was alſo ſuppoſed to have contributed to the revolution in Por- 
tugal. This opinion, however, is founged only on conjecture ; 
and the faint evidence alledged for“ it may be rather conſidered 
as diſproving its veracity. But he exerted attention and care to 
ſupport the independency of the Portuguele, and the detachment 
of their crown from the Spaniſh dominion t. The ambaſlador of Aſſitance 
John IV. was received at Paris with the cuſtomary honours, Portu. Be 
and the Marquis de Breze appointed to repair to Liſbon to con- guele- 
gratulate the new King, was furniſhed with a conſiderable fleet 
to act in conjunction with that of Portugal in the Mediterranean. 


Lewis 


* Hiſt. des Guerres et Negoc. liv, 6. p. 444. + Memoires pour 
Phiſt, p. 649+ II. Mercurio, lib. 2. p. 460. 
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Lewis renewed the antient league of commerce with that crown, 
and engaged the States of Holland to enter into a like treaty, 
and to ſend a navy to its aſſiſtance. Urban was alſo ſolicited 
by the French court to acknowledge, and to give his benedic- 
tion to his Portugueſe Majeſty, While fear of the reſentment 
of Spain made him reſerved upon this point, an event enſued, 
fraught with danger to the new government. Several of the 
firſt nobles of the court of Liſbon had conſpired the deſtruction 
of the Braganza family, incited either by envy of its elevation 
to the throne, or ſome peculiar motives of intereſt and ambi- 
tion *. The Archbiſhop ot Braga, devoted to the miniſter of 
Spain, and who, in the hour of the late revolution, could not 
conceal this attachment, was the principal inſtigator of the plot ; 
and, through his influence, the Marquis de Villareal, and his 
ſon the Duke de Camine, the King's neareſt relations, with o- 
ther grandees, were drawn into it. A correſpondence was held 
with Spain, and aſſurance obtained of its utmoſt aſſiſtance. 
The city of Liſbon was to be ſet on fire in its four corners, and 
the navy joined in the conflagration ; while, in the midit of the 
terror and confuſion, an armed band of the conſpirators entered 
into the palace. In what manner the detection was made is not 
aſcertained; but the court trembled upon the knowledge of its 
narrow eſcape, the people were excited to fury againſt the ac- 


complices of the horrid deſign, and King John. put on: mourning, 


upon the execution of the Marquis de: Villareal and his ſon, 
Confinement in cloſe priſon was all that was attempted againſt 
the Archbiſhop and ſome other eccleſiaſtics, whoſe condemnation 
by a civil court would have been an innovation in Portugal, and 
too dangerous a ſtretch of the royal authority. Urban, as a pre- 


liminary to his owning John's acceſſion to the crown, demanded 
that 


* Il Mercur. p. 456. 
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that the prelate ſhould be releaſed from cuſtody, and ſent to Boon III. 
Rome. The requeſt was declined, and the Archbiſhop died a 


F TSP E 164r, 
penitent within a ſhort t1me. F 


Upon the ſubje& of this year, a few particulars remain to be 
mentioned. In a promotion of four Cardinals by Urban, Julio Pecemb. 16. 
Mazarini was created one, though he had neither prieſt's nor Mazarin 
deacon's orders; which qualification, it ſeems, had been before diſ- ks 
penſed with. By this elevation, he was not only rewarded for of Cardinal. 
his paſt ſervices to the court of France and to Richelieu, but it 
appeared, more evidently, to be the intention of the latter to 
advance him in the employment of the ſtate, and even- to fit him 
to be his ſucceſſor. . The accuſation and charge againſt St Prieul, 
governour of Arras, which brought him to the ſcaffold, deſerves 
no ſpecial narrative, though reckoned among the inſtances of 
illegal and partial procedure, ſo frequent under Richelieu's ad- 
miniſtration. His vices were a ſpecies of crimes, which aggrava- 
ted the charge, in itſelf perhaps inadequate to infer death, and 
urged againſt him by ſome powerful enemies. It 1s more in- 
tereſting to take notice of the exit of the Duke of Eſpernon, at 
the age of eighty eight, though it enſued not till the beginning 
of the following year f. He had been ordered, as under ſu- ,, 
ſpicion at the time of the Count de Soiſſons's revolt, to retire to 
the caſtle of Loches, where he died. He believed that the 
Duke de la Valette, his only ſurviving ſon, was accuſed of trea- 
ſon, and driven into exile, on his account, He mixed his name n 
often with the prayers of his breviary as one who was a martyr Duke of 
for him. He made it his laſt requeſt to the King, to take de la Eſpernon. 
Valette's ſons under his protection. © It is fit,” ſaid ſome of 

Vor. V. B b his 


January 13, 


* Memoires de Pontis, liv. 5. p. 302. Grotii epiſt. No. 1525. 1539. 
+ Obſervat. hiſt. ſur le Teſtam. polit. p. 233. 
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his friends, © that an intreaty to the ſame purpoſe ſhould be 
added by you to the miniſter.“ He heſitated, and could only 
fay, © I am his obedient ſervant.” 1 0 * 


When we proceed to relate the events of this year, the detail, 
eſpecially of the military part of them, becomes: leſs neceſſary. 
It ought even to be avoided, with reſpect to all other immate- 
rial facts, in order to connect, in a cloſer view, the acquilitions 
made under Richelieu's adminiſtration, with the account to be 
be given of the general treaty of peace at Munſter, Notwith- 
ſtanding an interval, and a proſperous one to France, followed 
his death, and that of Lewis XIII. it is no more than hiſtorical 
juſtice to conſider that peace as effectuated chiefly by their ſuc- 
ceſs, both in negotiation and in the field. 


In recollecting the general arrangement of the French forces, 
in the different theatres of the war, it is neceſſary to take notice 
of ſome changes that were now made among the commanders, 
and in the reinforcements prepared for the ſeveral armies *, In- 
ſtead of Flanders being fixed upon, as formerly, for the princi- 
pal operations of the war, it was reſolved to act there only on 
the defenſive. Two ſmall armies, one under the command of 
the Count de Harcourt, recalled from Italy, and. another under 
the Count de Guiche, were allotted for the defence of the fron- 
tier of Picardy, Attois, and Champagne. A ſimilar proviſion 
was made for the ſecurity. of Lorrain and Burgundy; and further 


to ſtrengthen that border of the kingdom, againſt an attack 


from Germany, the Count de Guebriant, with the Weimarien 
troops, was ordered not to march at any great diſtance from the 
banks of the Rhine. In the room of the Prince of Conde, the Mar- 

ſhal 


II Mercurio, tom. 2. lib. 1. p. 14. 
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mal Brezé took the command of the troops in the Rouſillon, and 
the Duke of Bouillon was appointed general of the forces in 
Italy. Theſe changes were not arbitrary reſolutions of the mini- 
ſter, but conſonant to a new ſcheme of the war he had formed, 
and which had for its object, the directing the main ſtrength of 
the French forces againſt the county of Rouſillon, and ſup- 
porting the Catalonian revolt. There was a grandeur in this ex- 
pedition moſt pleaſing to Richelieu, as it would diſplay the ſupe- 
riority gained over Spain, now incapable of preventing the in- 
vaſion of her internal provinces, and conſtrained to ſuffer the 
diſtreſſes of a domeſtic war. He was alſo induced to it by mo- 
tives and conſiderations of a different kind. The intrigues of a 
party at court gave him more than ordinary ground of jealouſy, 
and made it neceſſary for him to diſſipate, by ſome bold plan of 


military action, the ſiniſter impreſſions of his conduct communica- 


ted to Lewis. No antidote had he ever found ſo powerful over 
theſe, as inforcing, on the King's mind, the idea of his aggran- 
dizement by military renown and conqueſts *. It operated more for- 
cibly, at this time, as, in conſequence of the requeſt of the de- 
puties of Barcelona, it was propoſed that Lewis ſhould viſit that 
city in perſon, and be inveſted with the ſovereignty of Cata- 
lonia. The Marſhal de Brezé was already dignified with the 
title of the Viceroy in Barcelona. It was, therefore, the King's am- 
bition to march at the head of his army into the Rouſillon, and, 
by the reduction of the places ſtill occupied there by the Spa- 
niards, ſhow himſelf worthy of the new honours which were 
offered him. 


It can hardly be imagined what murmurs were excited in 
Paris, and among the courtiers, upon the intimation of the King's 
B b 2 purpoſe 


* Ibid. p. 312. 
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purpoſe to conduct his army into the Rouſillon. His declining 
health, the condition of his family, and regard to the tranquillity 
of the ſtate, appeared to prohibit this reſolution &. Almoſt a 
general outcry was raiſed againſt the Cardinal, as the author of 
the wayward and dangerous counſel. It was not only ſaid that 
he had no reſpect to the King's perſonal ſafety, but that he wiſh- 
ed to bring him into hazard; and that, having placed his crea- 
tures at the head of the army, and in all the principal charges, it 
was his aim to ſecure the regency to himſelf, in the probable e- 
vent of Lewis's exit, Queen Ann, who, it was intended, ſhould 
accompany her ſpouſe , was ſeized with conſternation. at the 
thought of being ſeparated from her infant children, Her in- 
treaties and tears prevailed with the King to have this part of the 
project laid aſide, In all other points Lewis continued inflexible 
in his purpoſe, and {lighted equally the advice of his phyſicians, 
and the requeſt of ſeveral courtiers, to defer his departure, By 
the tranſpoſition of the military commanders, which has been 
mentioned, Richelieu had it in view to guard againſt the growth 
of faction or diſobedience, during the King's abſence. It was 
evidently from this prudential conſideration, that he engaged 
the Duke of Bouillon to accept of the command in Italy, while 
his brother, the Viſcount de Turenne, was called from that 
country to attend Lewis in his expedition. The choice of the 
Prince of Conde to preſide in the council at Paris, and to exer- 
ciſe powers, ſimilar to thoſe of a regent, proceeded alſo upon 
the ſame cautious principle; while his high rank entitled him to 
this nomination, his experienced devotion to the King and his 


miniſter, rendered it altogether ſafe. 


Richelieu's motives for animating Lewis to take the field, 
though different from thoſe alledged by his enemies, were more 
cogent 


® Ibid, p. 12. Nani, liv. 12. p. 478. + Grotii, epiſt, No. 1 549. 
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cogent than was commonly underſtood at court. He had per- 
ceived an abatement of the King's regard to him, or, at leaſt, 
that his wonted ſway over him was impaired ; and he had rea- 
ſon to aſcribe this change to the inſinuations of Henry de Cinq- 
Mars, Lewis's favourite, It almoſt never happens, that a mini- 
ſter and a minion remain in concord, and it was a ſingularity 
that Richelieu and the grand equerry ſo long preſerved the ap- 
pearance of an amicable diſpoſition *. It was likewiſe remark- 
able, that the humours of the King and thoſe of his favourite were 
in contraſt to each other. Cinq-Mars was addicted to gaiety, 
libertiniſm, and pleaſure ; Lewis was grave, even in his amuſe- 
ments, ſtrict in his manners, and an enemy to ſeveral faihion- 
able vices. Diſguſts and quarrels frequently enſued between them. 
Theſe, however, were not laſting ; and perhaps the ſubmiſſions 
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of the 


King's fa- 


vourite, 


Cinq-Mars, 


againſt 


Richelieu. 


made by Cinq-Mars, as they ſoothed the teſty temper of the 


King, more than compenſated for his offences. Richelieu, pre- 
ſuming that neither the abilities nor prudence of the favourite 
were conſiderable, continued to ſupport him, and was repaid 
by the information given him, with reſpect to the variations of 
Lewis's humour, and every thing that paſſed in his preſence. As 
Cinq-Mars found himſelf more aſſured of the King's regard, he 
began to conſider his ſervice to the Cardinal as inſuitable in itſelf, 
as well as a debaſement. It would appear the more in this light, as 
Lewis ſometimes indulged himſelf in animadverting upon Riche- 
lieu. Harſh expreſſions eſcaping him, encouraged the favourite 
to utter the ſame, or ſeverer invectives againſt the miniſter. The 
admiſhon of Cinq-Mars to the cabinet council, propoſed by the 
King, alarmed Richelieu's jealoufy, and, as he diverted this re- 
ſolution, his rival more openly declared his reſentment and enmi- 
ty. How far Lewis approved this behaviour of his favourite, 

and 


* Il Mercurio, tom. 2. lib, 2. p. 559. Nani, ibid. 
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Boox III. and gave authority to it, is a point of ſome doubt and uncertain- 


Loy =) 
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ty. But ſubſequent facts clearly evince that he meant not only 
to mortify Richelieu, but to diſcard him. It is likewiſe evident, 
that the threats of Cinq-Mars to deſtroy the miniſter were not 


unknown to him. 


In this ambiguous and alarming ſituation, Richelieu perceived 
himſelf to be placed, when he prompted Lewis to lead his troops 
into the territories of Spain. He knew that, beſide the renown 
of ſuch an expedition, which exalted his miniſtry, his ſafety lay 
in rendering himſelf immediately neceſſary to the King, and 
withdrawing him as much as poſſible from the ill-boding whiſ- 
pers of the favourite, and the contagious language of his parti- 
zans, who condemned the endleſs war, and argued ſtrenuouſly for 
peace, The aſſembly of Lewis's general officers around him, 
and the choice of his oldeſt and beſt battalions for the expedition, 
diſpoſed him to ſilence all objections to his perſonal appearance 
in the field. From aſſurance of victory and ſucceſs, his crown 
and ſceptre were ordered to be carried along with him, and to be 
in readineſs for his formal aſſumption of the ſovereignty of Cata- 
lonia. The army, conſiſting of twenty-two thouſand regulars, 
and two thouſand five hundred volunteers, was appointed to take 
the route of Lyons, with a view of impreſſing the princes of Sa- 
voy with ſome dread of its deſtination. As if fortune gave an 
earneſt of her favour to Lewis, intelligence arrived of a ſignal 
victory being gained by the Count de Guebriant over the Im- 
perial forces under Lamboy . There was no action in the 
courſe of the war, in which more reſolution and bravery were 
diſplayed, on the part of the French and their allies. It was 


even reckoned, in ſeveral reſpects, to ſurpaſs other memorable 
| inſtances 


* Puffen. Comment, lib. 14. Pp. 488, Heiſſ. hiſt, de Empire, liv. 3. p. 390. 
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inſtances of their valour and ſucceſs. In the eleQorate of Co- Book III. 
— 


logne, near Kempten, whence the battle took its name, the 

Imperialiſts, rather ſuperior in number, lay intrenched with a 

triple foſſẽe, a thick rampart of earth, and a cloſe paliſſade. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe advantages, they were attacked with ſuch 

vigour, that the infantry of the allies having torn down the en- 
trenchment in ſeveral places, and opened a way to the cavalry, 
the artillery of their antagoniſts was taken and pointed againſt 
them. The total defeat given the Imperialiſts was the more con- 
ſpicuous by the captivity of Lamboy, General Merci, and the 
Count de Laudron, and other field officers. The Count de Gue- 
briant hazarded this attack, not from the raſh impulſe of valour, 
but to prevent the acceſſion of a large body of troops to the camp 


of the enemy. 


While Richelieu hoped to counteract the machinations of the 
favourite, and maintain his influence over Lewis, a deeper 
ſcheme was contrived for ſubverting his authority, and even o- 
bliging the King to change the meaſures of his government, e- 
ſpecially with regard. to the proſecution of the war *. This 
conſpiracy took its riſe from the diligence and addreſs of Cinq- 
Mars, in engaging Gaſton, the King's brother, and the Duke 
of Bouillon, to enter into his political views, and favour ſecret- 
ly his party, in oppoſition to that of the Cardinal, It is belie- 
ved that Francis Auguſtus de. Thou, a. name that will be long re- 


1642. 


Conſpiracy: 
of Gaſton 


membered. in France, directed the favourite in this meaſure,. and and the 


had alſo a principal. influence in uniting theſe Princes againſt 
Richelieu. Without regarding Cinq-Mars's violent purpoſes, 
with reſpect to the miniſter, they formed a project of their own 
for his overthrow, and their advancement into power, Perſua- 


ded 


* Il Mercurio, ibid. p. 569. et ſeq. 


Duke of 
Bouillon 
for the over- 
throw of the 
Cardinal, 
and termi. 
nating the 
war. 
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ded that the apparent infirmity of Lewis's conſtitution, joined 
with unfavourable accidents from his intended expedition into 
Spain, afforded a near proſpect of his exit, they thought it be- 
came them to be prepared for this event, which would infer a 
total change of the government, by a regency taking place. In 
caſe the King ſhould ſurvive and recover his health, they truſted 
that their combination againſt Richelieu would be generally ap- 
proved in the kingdom, as it was the common belief, that not 
the glory of the Monarch, or the intereſt of the ſtate, was ſo much 
aimed at by the Cardinal, in this expedition, as the ſecuring his 
place in the government, and fruſtrating the deſigns of his ad- 
verſaries. They likewiſe were encouraged in their undertaking, 
and conceived the beſt hopes of its ſucceſs, from the aſſurances 
given them by Cinq-Mars, of Lewis's growing averſion to his 
miniſter, and of his defire to be liberated from his uſurpations 
of authority. By the march of the flower of the army to the 
frontier of Spain, an opportunity appeared to be afforded them 
for increaſing their party, and more fully concerting their mea- 
ſures. In the mean time, it was agreed that Sedan ſhould be 
open for the reception of the Duke of Orleans, whoſe retreat 
thither would be the ſignal of the commencement of their enter- 
priſe, 


In the plan of the conſpiracy, it was underſtood, that no com- 
motion ſhould be made, or any offence offered to the govern- 
ment, unleſs the ſudden death of the King enſued, or it ſhould 
be found that Cinq-Mars's endeavours to ſupplant Richelieu 
proved ineffectual, It was evident, indeed, that Lewis's regard 
was cooled to his miniſter, and it was believed that this circum- 
ſtance alone, if properly improved, would ſuffice to accompliſh 
all the intentions of the princes. The conſpiracy thus reſtricted, 


appeared more like a political ſcheme to ſupport Cinq-Mars and 
| baniſh 


* 
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baniſh the Cardinal, than any revolt againſt the government ; 
and, in this ſhape, it is likely that de Thou and other counſel- 
lors of ſound judgment, concurred in it. But a wider and 
more unjuſtifiable ſtep was taken, probably at the inſtigation of 
the Abbe de la Riviere, or ſome one of Gaſton's diſſolute con- 
fidents, whoſe dupe that Prince was weak enough to be often 
made *. A treaty with Spain was propoſed as an expedient ne- 
ceſſary to inſure the ſucceſs of their deſigns ; and, though op- 
poſed by the Duke of Bouillon, and concealed from de Thou, 
the meaſure was reſolved on. Fontrailles, a domeſtic of Gaſ- 


Book III. 


_— — — 
1642. 


Secret treaty 


ton's, of low condition, lame or diſtorted in his perſon, but with the 


qualified for adventures and tranſactions requiring ſecrecy and 
craft, was appointed to negociate this buſineſs at Madrid. Fur- 
niſhed only with two blank ſheets of paper with Orleans's name 
ſigned at the bottom, he ſet out for that capital; and, having 
two copies of letters fent after him, to be tranſcribed as his cre- 
dentials to the Catholic King- and his miniſter, he, in a ſhort 
time, concluded a treaty with the Count Duke d'Olivarez, in 
name of Philip IV. nearly according to ſome minutes of inſtruc- 
tions with which he was provided, Its general terms were, that, 
upon the Duke of Orleans's retreat to a place of ſecurity, the ſum 
of four hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be advanced to him by 
the court of Spain, for levying ſoldiers, and a monthly penſion 
of twelve hundred thouſand aſſigned for the maintenance of his 
dignity. That crown alſo engaged to aſſiſt him with an army 
of twelve thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe. The object of 
the treaty was ſaid to be, a reaſonable peace between the two 
kingdoms, and the re-eſtabliſhment of that of Europe. The 
names of Bouillon and Cinq-Mars, though underſtood to be aſ- 
ſociated with Gaſton, were not mentioned in the treaty ; that, in 

Vor. V. Cc caſe 


* Ibid. p. 572. Nani, liv. xi. p- 490. 
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caſe of a diſcovery, that Prince only might be reſponſible to the 
King. It was remarkable, that the private meetings and confe- 
rences of the Princes at Paris, preparatory. to their agreement 
with Cinq-Mars and the ſubſequent miſſion of Fontrailles, were 
conducted with ſuch caution and addreſs, as eluded all the Car- 
dinal's vigilance. By accepting the command of the troops in 
Italy, Bouillon avoided the ſuſpicion of being concerned in any 
domeſtic plot, and, at the ſame time, might afford aſſiſtance to 


his party, 


In the mean time, the French troops came to their appointed 
rendezvous at Lyons *, Lewis, dreſſed in a cuiraſs, and having 
his hat decorated with a large feather, made the review of them. 
At no time, perhaps, was the Monarch more ſenſible of his mi- 
litary power and renown than now, when he marched to the in- 
vaſion of Spain, with ſuch a number of veteran troops. His 
maritime force was in proportion to the land army, and to the 
exigency of the expedition. It conſiſted of twenty-two gallies 
and forty-four ſhips of war. and other tranſport veſſels, with 
ſome thouſands of marines on board. Not only the French ar- 
mament, but the perplexed condition of Spain, embroiled by 
the revolt of her provinces, gave Lewis the agreeable proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Animated with it, he ſeemed regardleſs of the pre- 
carious ſtate of his health; and, what was more ſurpriſing to 
many, he appeared to command his army, and take his mea- 
ſures for the expedition more independently of the Cardinal's 
advice, than ever he had been obſerved to do. In this reſpect 


there was a perceptible failure of the miniſter's intereſt with 


him. When Guebriant and la Mothe Houdancourt were pro- 


moted to the rank of Marſhals, Richelieu's application in favour 
of 


II Mercurio, tom. 2. lib. 1. p. 23. 
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of Gaſſion, neither availed to procure him that advancement, 
nor permiſſion to attend his Majeſty in the expedition. In the 


march to Narbonne, the retinues of the King and the Cardinal pro- 


ceeded in ſeparate diviſions, and at ſome diſtance from each o- 


ther. Convenience of quarters might be the reaſon of this re- 
gulation ; but it was obſerved that the Cardinal, who joined the 
King as often as he could, had but ſhort interviews with him, 
was more ſeldom ſent for, and, to the prying eyes of the cour- 
tiers, appeared like one ſenſible of the alteration of Lewis's re- 
gard to him. It may be well conceived what an impreſſion this 
change would make upon Richelieu, naturally vehement in his 


paſſions, and who had ſo long ruled the will and counſels of the 
King. Diſdain of his rival, whom he looked upon as his creature, 


and in all reſpeQs his inferior, would add to his indignation “. 
He fell fick at Narbonne, and, as it was given out, his diſtem- 
per was attended with the moſt dangerous ſymptoms. From this 
report of his caſe, he is ſaid to have derived his ſafety. Cingq- 
Mars, who had the intention of aſſaulting his perſon, deſiſted 
from it, believing he might well ſpare that blow, which was a- 
bout to be ſtruck by the hand of nature. 


— 


While the Cardinal remained in this dejected ſtate, with inci- 
ſions made in his right arm for abating the malady, and which 
tended to increaſe it, Lewis appeared little anxious about his re- 
covery, and not unwilling to reſign him to his fate. Occupied 
wholly with his expedition, which he deſired to conduct him- 
ſelf, and believed would conſummate the renown of his arms, 
he waited only for the reduction of Colioure by the Marſhal 
Mailleraie, in order to take his route from Narbonne to the 
army, and form the ſiege of Perpignan, the capital fortreſs of 
the Rouſſillon. The report propagated by Cinq-Mars, that 

S023 Lewis 


* Ibid. tom. 2. lib. 2. p. 578. 
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Boox III. Lewis ſecretly deteſted his miniſter, ſeemed now to be verified ; 
3 and it was generally credited, that his reflections on the unre- 
Reaſons of ſtrained predominancy of the latter, in all public reſolutions, and 
dae alſo in leſs important affairs, had at length produced this effect. 
Richeliev. One circumſtance of Richelieu's ſway is ſaid to have bore hard- 
eſt on the Monarch *. Almoſt every officer or commander in 

the army worthy of notice, whom the King wiſhed to attach to 

his perſon, was gained over by the Cardinal, who knew how to 

outbid the liberality of his maſter. Hence, in the court and in 

the camp, the great circle of retainers was ſtill ſeen to follow the 

miniſter, an appearance, which, after being long endured by 

Lewis, had excited his diſguſt F, Cinq-Mars, it ſeems, under- 

ſtood better how to render Richelieu odious, than to preſerve 

that eminent perſonal favour he had acquired with the King. 

Contrary to the uſual practice of thoſe who ingratiate them- 
ſelves, he, with the temerity of youth, blamed thoſe meaſures 

of government upon which Lewis was known to value himſelf. 
Inattentive to pleaſe the King, by aſſiduity about his perſon, 

he often abſented from ſuch infinuating ſervice ; and, when ad- 

viſed by his friends to correct this negligence, he is reported to 

have ſaid, * The counſel is good, but I cannot always bear his 

« Majeſty's bad breath.” His age, which was only twenty - 

two, and his taſte, correſponded more to the toilette than to the 


intrigues of ſtate, 
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Lewis might, with leſs apprehenſion, abandon his miniſter, 
as all domeſtic faction appeared to be vaniſhed, and his foreign 
adverſaries reduced to a condition that diſcovered their inferiori- 
ty in the warlike conteſt with him. Spain, againſt whoſe fron- 
tier 


#* Memoires de Pontis, tom. 2. liv. 5. p. 348. + 11 Mercurio. ibid. F 
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tier he directed his preſent enterpriſe, had not only impaired Book III. 
her ſtrength, and incurred diſaſters and loſſes of a peculiar kind,. 
but ſeemed to be too infatuated in all her counſels and meaſures 1 

to prevent the increaſe of her public misfortunes. Olivarez, * 
who ruled the cabinet, had not a genius for the management of the aſſault of 
the complicated affairs of the Spaniſh monarchy, eſpecially in ara 
the courſe of a long and vigorous war. When he could not re- 

medy the national diſtreſs, he endeavoured to diſguiſe it, or make 

it appear inconſiderable and tranſient in the eyes of a Prince, 

weak enough to take every thing upon his report ®. But the 

invaſion of the Rouſlillon by the French army, joined with the 

Catalonian revolt, brought the view of danger too cloſe to be 
miſrepreſented. All orders of people took the alarm, and, diſ- 

truſting both the capacity and fidelity of the miniſter, called a- 

loud for their King to take the field. Olivarez, for various 

reaſons, diſliked this meaſure, and uſed many arguments and 

artifices to divert it. In a dangerous conjuncture, he riſked the 
ſpreading of diſcontent and diſaffection through the provinces of i ö 
Spain; he obſtructed the reſort of the nobility to the army, and _ f | 
afforded a pretext for the refuſal of thoſe pecuniary ſupplies, 9 
without which no ſufficient defence could be prepared. It is ä 
hardly credible that any miniſter of ſtate would expoſe the na- f 
tion he governed to ſuch imminent hazard, from the ſiniſter 
view of preſerving his authority from any aſſault. But the _—_ 
feliſhneſs of mankind has been too often known to vouch the 4 
ignominious fact, and no other juſt account is given of Olivarez's 
oppolition to the public demand of the King's preſence in the 
army. He was forced, however, at length to yield the point; 
but Philip's appearance was ſo contrived as to vilify his charac- 
ter, 


II Mercurio, tom. 2, p. 347: 
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Book III. ter, and to delude, rather than ſatisfy, the expeRations of the 
—> people. 
1642, 


Collioure, by its harbour and forts, was the key and chief ſe- 
curity of the county of Rouſſillon . Perpignan, the capital, 
though much more ſtrongly fortified, could not eafily receive 
the neceſſary ſupplies, if Collioure was poſſeſſed by an enemy. 
As the Spaniards foreſaw that the French would direct their firſt 
attack againſt the latter, care was taken to reinforce its garri- 
ſon. Three thouſand regular ſoldiers, under the Marquis de 


Mortara, formed its defence. A brave reſiſtance was made by 
them, againſt the aſſaults of the Marſhal Mailleraie, whoſe army 
amounted to ſixteen thouſand men. But one outwork after an- 
other being taken, the body of the place began to be battered by 
the French; and the diminiſhed garriſon, in a ſhort time, had 
no hopes, but in ſuſtaining an affault in the breaches. of the 
ramparts. Then was perceived the fatal error of having no fleet 
to throw ſuccours into Collioure by the ſea. Much boaſtful 
language had been held by Olivarez, with refpe& to the vaſt 
naval armament which he had prepared f; but it was found to 
Spaniſh ſuc- be yet unrigged in the ports of Spain, or in no readineſs for the 
the relief of occahon. He formed now a deſperate reſolution to relieve the 
2 place, by marching up a body of land forces. No military or- 
der ever iſſued, participated more of imprudence and temerity. 
The band devoted to this hopeleſs enterpriſe, conſiſted of three 
thouſand cavalry, choſen out of the veteran or reduced regiments, 
and many of them in the rank of officers. They had a route of 
ſix and thirty leagues to perform in the ſhorteſt line, over ground 
the moſt difficult to cavalry, and beſet with numerous troops of 
the Catalans and French, The Marquis de Povar, ordered upon 
this 
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this command, in vain remonſtrated againſt the unavailing ſacri- 
fice that would be made of ſo many gallant men . He was re- 
quired to proceed without regard to conſequences, He acquitted 
himſelf as a valiant and experienced officer; but could not avoid, 
by any conduct, the fate which he predicted as inevitable to his 
troops. Repeated encounters with the enemy, and want of food, 
ſubdued their ſtrength, and obliged the remains of them to ſur- 
render to La Mothe Houdancourt, under terms galling to brave 
ſoldiers. They were ſtript of their arms and all their accoutre- 
ments, and had only their horſes left them, that they might be 
carried in a ſort of military triumph to Barcelona. Such 1s al- 
ways the conſequence of attempting to ſubſtitute the reſources of 


deſpair, in place of foreſight and deliberate meaſures. 


After the ſurrender of Colhoure to the French Marſhal, exalt- 
ed by the victory over the ſuccours deſtined for its relief, all 


the diviſions of the French army were ordered to draw together, 


and prepare for beſieging the capital of the Rouſſillon. The ex- 
pected preſence of the King, the deſire of the nobles and officers 
to diſtinguifh their valour before him, and the proſpect of ſoon 
finiſhing the conqueſt of a diſtrict of Spain, created a general 
alacrity for this military ſervice. Mailleraie went with a detach- 
ment to reconnoitre the ſituation and fortifications of Perpignan, 
and reported to the King, that it might be taken by vigorous 
and well conducted aſſaults T7. Lewis, who had judgment in 
the ſiege of places, differed from his Marſhal, and determined 
that it ſhould be blockaded by his army, eſpecially as ſome pri- 
ſoners that were taken, gave information that its proviſions were 
ſcanty, and that famine would force the garriſon to capitulate 


before the end of June. Though diſtrefled with the gout, the 
| Monarch 


* 1! Mercurio, ibid, p. 317. 318. + Ibid. p. 336. 471. 
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Boox III. Monarch haſtened to the camp, to direct himſelf the lines of cir- 
"— cumvallation, aſſign the ſtations of his troops, and guide their 
ce nip operations. The country around Perpignan being -an open 

d up. Plain, with ſcarce any cover of woods or villages, the chief com- 


reſolved up- 
on by Lewis. manders, as well as other officers, had no ' lodgings but their 
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April 25. 


tents, and the King himſelf was only accommodated with a piti- 
ful caban. The view of glory made him inſenſible to inconve- 
niences, and regardleſs of what concerned his perſon. The 
town was reckoned the beſt bulwark of Spain, on the Pyrenne- 
an fide, and the defence of it was now committed to Florio 
D'Avila, an officer of approved ſkill and bravery, who com- 
manded a garriſon of above three thouſand veteran troops. 
The eyes of ſeveral nations were turned upon this ſcene-of ac- 
tion, and the Martinets every where expected it would be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ſignal feats of arms. They were diſappointed by 
Lewis's plan of the blockade. No batteries were raiſed by the 
French, but for ſecuring or completing their lines, and not a 
great gun was fired againſt the town. The Spaniſh commander 
was chiefly attentive to prevent any ſurpriſe, and to ſpare his 
ſtores and ammunition. While the French amuſed - themſelves 
with military ſhows in their camp, the ſiege began to be pro- 
tracted by the vigilance and conduct of d'Avila, to an unexpected 
length of time. Lewis's“ health again underwent a dangerous 
alteration, and the phyſicians gave it as their opinion, that he 


ought to quit the thin air of Rouſſillon. Inquietude of mind 

was blended with his malady. The parties into which the court 

Factions in was ſplit, were apparent in the camp, and known by the names 
Ones of Loyaliſts and Cardinaliſts. Cinq-Mars endeavoured to attach 
to his intereſt and that of the Duke of Orleans, the officers of 

the French and Swiſs guards ; while the Marſhal Mailleraie, 

| though 
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though married to his ſiſter, ſupported Richelieu's party in the Boox III. 
army. Theſe cabals would add to the uneaſineſs of the valetu- 9 
dinary King, who, before he could ſet out to drink the waters 
at Bezieres, as he was adviſed, found further ground of diſ- 


quiet. . 
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Richelieu, left in diſtreſs at Narbonne, and in no condition 
to follow the camp and contend with his rival, had uſed ſolici- 
tations to draw the King back to a conference with him, upon 
ſome intereſting affairs of government. This trial proving inef- 1 
fectual, and other circumſtances concurring to mark Lewis's bs. 


N . . Richelieu i | 
averſion to him, deſpondency and fear of what might be intend- 4c: af 4 


ed againſt him, overwhelmed his mind, He was afraid to re- 8 4 
main in Narbonne, a walled town, where he might be arreſted, Aa 4 
and yet he knew not to what other place of ſafety he could betake 
himſelf. He thought, at laſt, of directing his courſe towards | 3 F 
Provence and Dauphiny, the governours of which had given 4 
him particular aſſurances of their friendſhip ; and, from theſe 9 
provinces, in caſe of danger, he could make the ſpeedieſt retreat 1 
into Italy. It was commonly believed that he had ſent orders to 
Paris, to have his money and jewels tranſmitted to him, upon 
the view of leaving the kingdom. As various reports were 
ſpread about his intended route, it was ſaid that he purpoſely 
concealed, or changed it out of fear“. Such accounts were, 
probably, exaggerations of his dread and perplexity, which | 
were manifeſtly diſcovered, when he was carried forth, on his 1 
way to the wells of Taraſcon, in a litter or cabbin of wood, ſup- 9 
ported by eighteen of his guards, and large enough to con- 1 
tain his bed and a ſmall table and chair. It had a covering of | 
filk, which was over-hung with another of waxcloth, in unfa- 
Vor. V. D d vourable 
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made to 
Richelieu of 
Gaſton's 
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* 


vourable weather. He had acquainted the King of the neceſſity 
of his removing from Narbonne, and taking his paſſage to the 
farther ſide of the Rhone, to uſe the medicinal waters preſcribed 
to him. Richelieu, who had driven ſo many people from the 
court and into exile, and made the dread of his power a main 
principle of his adminiſtration, could not be publickly pitied in 
this apparent reverſe of his fortune ; yet his guards and domeſ- 
ticks were ſeen to attend him with affection and reſpect, and the 
former would not ſuffer the labour of his conveyance to be per- 
formed by any but themſelves; and they executed their taſk 


always uncovered, 


When utterly at a loſs to conceive what courſe he ought to 
puriue, for ſecuring himſelf againſt the attacks of his adverſaries, 
the Cardinal was relieved by a moſt fortunate-emergency *. A 
copy of Gaſton's treaty with Spain, was thrown into his hands ; 
a diſcovery that could not fail to turn to his advantage. It fur- 
niſned the incitement he wanted to be given to Lewis's natural 
fears, and a charge ſufficient to cover Cinq-Mars and his parti- 
zans with ignominy. By what channel it was communicated to 
him, was ſuch a myſtery, that the memoirs and hiſtories of that 
period give the moſt vague and contraditory accounts with re- 
ſpeC to this circumſtance. It is even doubted, whether the ex- 
tract of the treaty which the Cardinal ſent to the King, had been 
taken from the original, or was only fabricated upon verbal in- 
formation, When the treacherous and daring conſpiracy againſt 
his government was diſcloſed to Lewis, he was ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment and horror. Yet he heſitated, and ſeemed to ſhrink 
from the belief of it. He began to imagine it might be one of 


thoſe fictitious detections which Richelieu was known to have 
contrived. 


* I bid. P · 58 is 
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contrived againſt his opponents ; but ſtill he was afraid to make 
the inveſtigation. When urged to it, he fell upon his knees, 


and prayed that God would direct him how to act in ſuch a di- 


lemma. His reluctance continued, until his confeſſor, Sirmond, 
the Jeſuite, proved to him that it was a duty he owed to his 
crown to arreſt the conſpirators. As this could not be done in 
the camp, with ſufficient precaution, he took his departure for 
Narbonne, where the gates being ſhut, and guards poſted, 
Cinq-Mars, when endeavouring to eſcape in a ſecret manner, 
was ſecured, At the ſame time, de Thou and Chavagnac, a pro- 
teſtant officer, were ſeized in the camp before Perpignan ; Seton, 
lieutenant of the Scottiſh guards, who executed this order, 
ſhowing uncommon reſpect to the former, allowed him to throw 
into the fire ſome letters and papers he had about him. As 
Chavigni, bred under Richelieu, directed theſe manoeuvres, they 
were equally ſucceſsful againſt the Duke of Bouillon, though at 
the head of the troops in Italy *. He was perſuaded by du Pleſſis 
Praſlin to review the gariſon of Caſal, the governour of which, 
de Counge, being preſented with the King's ſignature to arreſt 
him, endeavoured to take him priſoner in the citadel, but he 
eſcaped into the town, He was found the next day concealed 
under the ſtraw of a granary, and was in danger of receiving 
a mortal wound from the ſoldiers ſearching for him with their 
halberts. According to the Duke of Orleans's uſual puſillani- 
mity, he wrote a letter to the Cardinal Mazarin, imploring him 
to ſue for the King's pardon, and requeſted la Riviere ſoon after to 
throw himſelf at his Majeſty's feet to obtain it. He was com- 
manded to prepare for retiring to Anneci in Savoy, without ha- 
ving the privilege of acceſs to the King. | 


D d 2 | The 


* Memoires pour Vhiſt. p. 757. — 538. 
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| Boox III. The intelligence which arrived at this juncture, of a defeat 
| — being given to the French troops under the Count de Guiche, 
in Flanders, was alſo believed to have made an impreſſion on 
Lewis's mind, favourable to the re-eftabliſhment of Richelieu in 
his * miniſterial authority, It was even affirmed by the enemies 
of the latter, that he had concerted this diſaſter, and prevailed 
with de Guiche, who was his creature and kinſman, to expoſe 
his troops to an overthrow; an artifice which the Cardinal, ſo 
French Ge. connected with the Count, could not practice without incurring 
Flanders de - blame or ſuſpicion, and, therefore, unlikely, in his preſent pre- 
—_ carious. ſituation, to have been employed by him. The truth 
appears to be, that the French, though one of their two armies 

in Flanders was commanded by the Count de Harcourt, proved 
unſucceſsful in ſeveral enterpriſes. Lens was retaken by the Spa- 

niards, and Baſle, beſieged by them, could not be relieved by 

the united forces of Harcourt and de Guiche. The Spaniſh com- 

mander, Franciſco de Melo, waited for the ſeparation of theſe 

generals, or had the ſkill to oblige them to this unwary reſolu- 

tion. He then threw himſelf between them, and fell with his 

ſuperior army upon the latter, who was the weakeſt in forces, 

and had encamped on very ill choſen ground. The defeat he re- 

ceived at Honnecour was a general one. Of ten or eleven thou- 

ſand men, more than a fourth part were killed, a great number 

of officers were taken priſoners, and de Guiche himſelf hardly e- 

ſcaped. It was a blow ſufficient to create an alarm about the 

danger of the French frontier, when the King's army was em- 

ployed in a diftant region, and might well ſerve to perplex Lewis, 

and diſpoſe him to ſeek the counſel and ſupport of his old miniſter, 

It cannot be ſaid, however, to have direaly produced this effect. 

The Spanifh general did not purſue his advantage. Lewis had 

acquired 
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acquired a confidence in his military ſuperiority over his e- Boox III. 


nemies, and he ſtill diſcovered ſome reluctance to renew his * 9 


wonted correſpondence with the Cardinal. 1 

Lewis, indeed, could not long perſiſt in ſhowing this antipa- 9 

thy to Richelieu. His reduced health concurred with the ſtate 1 

of public affairs, to render, at leaſt, an apparent reconciliation be- 1 

tween them neceſſary. When about to take his paſſage to Paris, 0 | 

he was prevailed upon by Chavigni and Des-Noyers, who atten- 1 

ded him, to turn off from his route, and vifit his miniſter, ſtill un- 1 

der indiſpoſition at Taraſcon. Their congreſs was a ſpectacle of * — 1 : ö 

its kind &. Neither of them could fit upright, and each of them 3 ; : 

lay upon his couch, on account of pain and diſtreſs ; yet the 1 

paſſions of both ſeemed equally alive, and their peculiar charac- | 1 

ters to be preſerved. Richelieu, it is ſaid, inſtead of a pitiful 2 

F complaint, repreſented to the King, in a lively manner, his paſt 1 
fervices, and contraſted the account of them with that of the late 4 
1 plots for his ruin, which were not diſapproved by his Majeſty. p | 


He called this recompenſe ſhameful ingratitude, an epithet, which. 
Princes commonly preſume, can never be applied to them by in- 
ferior men, who are their dependents. Lewis, who might with, 
on this occaſion, to hold the countenance of a King, was unequal 
to his part. He could only anſwer his miniſter's reproaches by ſome- 
tears; and, the more to ſoothe him, having diſcovered. the in- 
trigues carried on againſt him in the camp at Perpignan, he im- 1 
powered him to form the proſecution of Cinq-Mars, and his o- 1 
ther accomplices that were arreſted. Thus, while he was believed 
to be far from perfect cordiality with Richelieu, did Lewis gra- 1 
tify that Prelate's revengeful temper, and encourage him to diſplay 1 1 
it in a degree, which rendered his character moſt exceptionable ij 


and odious, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon his own reign. 8 
The- 1 
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The reſentful emotions of the mind, though they may be 
ſometimes abated, are not extinguiſhed by age or infirmity ; 
when habitual, they remain the only ſprings of action. Riche- 
lieu, as if re-animated by their natural energy, put himſelf in 
motion to urge the trial, and inſure the condemnation of the 
unfortunate conſpirators . There appeared, however, to be a 
manifeſt deficiency of evidence for the latter purpoſe. A copy 
of the treaty with Spain, unatteſted by any witneſs, and authen- 
ticated in no ſhape, could never be admitted, by any judicature, 
as a ſpecies of proof, or even a foundation of legal procedure. 
The Duke of Orleans's name was only mentioned in it, and 
Fontrailles, who ſigned it for his Highneſs, had been allowed to 
uſe a fictitious ſubſcription, and was now prudent enough to make 
his eſcape. It was evident, therefore, that, unleſs Gaſton pro- 
duced the original treaty, or owned the alledged extract to be a 
genuine and juſt duplicate of it, there could be no teſtimony of 
its exiſtence, Richelieu had ſuch experience of the timid ſpirit 
of this Prince, that he doubted not of being able to induce 
him to the requiſite confeſſion, When made an indiſpenſible 
condition of his pardon by the King, he conſented to it, ſhow- 
ing again to the world, that a ſon of Henry IV. had no prin- 
ciple ſo powerful in his mind as that of fear, which marked his 
character and conduct, during the whole courſe of his life. He de- 
clared, that the original treaty had been burnt by him, upon his 
hearing that Cinq- Mars was taken into_cuſtody, but that he had 
preſerved an exact copy of it, which he was willing to deliver 
up. When told, that the forms of juſtice required that his de- 
claration ſhould be given _before the court, and in preſence of 
the accuſed, he became ſenſible of the ignominy that would be 
reflected upon him from ſuch an appearance. It was unknown, 


he 


? Ibid, lib. 3 p. 1189 
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Z he ſaid, that a ſon of France ſhould be called to the bar as an e- Boox III. 
I vidence, and ſtand upon the footing of a common witneſs. 1e Þ 
queſtion then aroſe, whether his preſence might not be diſpenſed re 
with, and the atteſtation that was neceſlary be ſupplied in ano- 

ther form? 'The Chancellor Seguier, after taking the opinion 

of ſome counſellours of law, declared that a teſtimony equivalent 

to a judicial one, could be conſtituted by certain formalities of 

* procedure, and ought to be admitted as valid and legal in the 

5 preſent caſe. Gaſton's general declaration being taken down in Auguſt 29. 
writing, before the Chancellor and other magiſtrates, and his 

oath as a Prince being given to the authenticity of the copy of 

the treaty with Spain, and ſigned by him, this evidence of the 
treaſonable act was carried by Seguier to the commiſhoned judge3 

at Lyons. They were fourteen in number, choſen out of the 

King's council, and from the parliament of Grenoble. 
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There was ſtill, however, in this unformal evidence, no more 
than a ſingle teſtimony, which the contradiction of the priſo- 
ners was ſufficient to render invalid. Cinq-Mars, accordingly, 
denied the whole charge. But the Duke of Bouillon, for whom 4 
a powerful interceſſion was made, thought fit to acknowledge | | 


his correſpondence with Gaſton, and of his being acquainted of Circumſtan- 
ces of the 


5 the Spanith treaty, though always diſapproved by him; and he T ang al. 
5 named Cinq-Mars as an accomplice in the conſpiracy, and de ledged proof. 
$ Thou as privy to their ſecret meetings, but uninformed of the 
4 treaty with Spain *, This was the firſt ſpecial accuſation of de Thou, 
: vague in itſelf, and not amounting to a criminal charge. Upon ſome 
miſtake of what de Thou emitted in his declaration, Cinq-Mars 
wasled to diſcover that hisfriend hadintelligence of the negotiation 


after it was concluded, and had expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence 
of 
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Book III. of its criminality. This was, indeed, the ſtate of the caſe, with 


— 
1 46 2. 


reſpect to de Thou, who then diſdaining to require the legal 
proof of a fact which he knew to be true, acknowledged it be- 
fore his judges. Cinq- Mars ſoon followed him in confeſſing the 
part he acted in the conſpiracy, both of them delivering their 
ſpeeches with a manner and tone of voice ſo unembarraſſed and 
firm, as aſtoniſhed the audience. This intrepidity could hardly 
ariſe from the hope of a mitigation of their ſentence by the 
judges, or of the King's pardon. A court of delegates by Riche- 
lieu was never known to abate the legal ſeverity, and it was e- 


De Thows vident that Lewis had left them to their doom. An obſolete e- 


dict in the reign of Lewis XI. was thought an authority ſuffi- 
cient to paſs the ſame capital ſentence upon de Thou, for not re- 
vealing the conſpiracy, as upon Cinq-Mars, the principal actor 
in it; and two of the judges only diſſented, in this point, from 
the reſt. His apology for what was called his m/priion of 
treaſon, was forcible and ſtriking. © Was I bound, ſays he, © to 
“ impeach the King's brother, and one in high favour with his 


* Majeſty, and another who ranked among the firſt peers of the 


realm? But ſuppoſing allegiance to the King laid me under this 
« obligation, I was furniſhed with no proofs of this criminal 
« accuſation. Their denial of it muſt have reprobated my ver- 
bal teſtimony, and expoſed me not only to their indignaticn, 
* but to public reproach. When acquainted with the fatal ſe- 
* cret, I often thought of becoming an exile from France, but 
* could never reſolve upon a ſpecies of action that would have 
* confligned me here, and in every country, to the ſhade of 


«© infamy.” 


* 


The ſame day in which judgment paſſed upon them, their 
ſentence was intimated, and the ſcaffold was prepared in one of 
the 
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the ſquares of Lyons, for their execution, This deſpatch was Book III. 


cuſtomary in other criminal caſes, beſides treaſon, and full pre- 
vails in France. The practice almoſt excludes the royal clemen- 
cy, unleſs it precedes the capital ſentence. The rapid tranſition 
it may create, from hope of life, to the immediate view of death, 

has ſome appearance of inhumanity. The ſhock was felt by the 
preſent convicts, only for a moment, which being paſt, all their 
ſerenity and conſtancy returned. The idea of aflociation in 
death firſt elevated the ſpirits of the two friends; who, though 
of very different characters, felt the ſtrongeſt attraction to each 
other *®, © I may,” ſaid De Thou, with a ſmile, ** complain 


of yon, my friend, as having occaſioned, by your teſtimony, 


my condemnation ; but the love I bear you repells the un- 


** worthy thought. We have been ordained to die together, to 


* conſummate our former union,” Cinq-Mars, from his youth- 
ful age, his diſſipation, and untutored mind, appeared little 
qualified for ſupporting the norror of his fatal exit. But the 
contrary was ſeen upon the ſcaffold, He dreſſed himſelf, as if 
he had been called to attend the circle of the court, and preſer- 
ved his undiſmayed look, and the gaiety of his manner, to his laſt 
moments. De Thou, like one more ſpeculative on death, who 
had ſurmounted its fears upon rational and chriſtian principles, 
and was ſenſible to a decorum in dying, underwent with com- 


poſure, rather than braved, the ſtroke of the executioner. The 


eldeſt ſon of the famous hiſtorian. and preſident De Thou, he was 
generally eſteemed as the heir of his ſignal virtues. Allied to 
ſome of the beſt families in France, he was too eaſily induced, 
by his friends at court, to forſake the bar, and depend upon 
their intereſt for his advancement. His high reputation and cha- 
racter ſoon made him ſuſpected by * who oppoſed his 

Vol. V. 8 E being 


II Mercurio, ibid. p. 1206. 
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being nominated a counſellor of ſtate. A letter, written by him, 
in cypher, to the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, then in England, being 
intercepted by the Cardinal, he was in danger of being ſent to 
the Baſtile ; but, inſtead of importing any political intrigue, it 
was found only to contain ſome appointment for the relief of the 
Dutcheſs, in great pecuniary ſtraits. He naturally became an 
aſſociate of the miniſter's adverſaries, and, at laſt, experienced 
his implacable reſentment “. His death was deplored as a pu- 
blic loſs, and feveral epitaphs upon it, execrated the Cardi- 
nal as much as they embalmed his memory. It was generally 
believed, and in part evinced, that Cinq-Mars and he could have 
made diſcoveries very ignominious for Lewis, who abandoned 
them to Richelieu's vengeance. If the former had been put to 
the torture, as his fentence 1mplied, he would have declared the 
King his chief accomplice in the plot againſt his miniſter ; and 
it was underſtood, that De Thou, by a ſecret miſſi ve to the 
Queen, ſignified that he had not betrayed her confidence. 


When Richelieu ſpared any adverſary reduced under his 
power, he generally made terror of puniſhment produce its ut- 
moſt effect upon them; and, by this means, obliged them to 
the moſt abject or injurious conceſſions. , He took this courſe 
with the Duke of Bouillon, who, as prince of Sedan, could plead 
the incompetency of being capitally tried in France, although his 
alledged breach of fidelity, and his late accommodation with 
Lewis, might ſubject him to a feudal forfeiture. He was given 
to underſtand that he could be proſecuted as the King's ſub- 
je, and one who, holding a military commiſhon from him, 
had conſpired againſt the ſtate, Bouillon, diſpirited with his 

captivity, 


* Grotii. Epiſt. ibid. II Mercurio, p. 1224. 
D. 766. 767. 
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captivity, and ftruck with the fate of his aſſociates, had not re- Boos III. 
ſolution or patience to maintain the perilous controverſy with I 
Lewis and his miniſter. Notwithſtanding what he had to ex- 

pect from the ſolicitation of his uncle, the Prince of Orange, 

and the apprehenſion that Richelieu might be under, of his 

throwing Sedan into the hands of the Spaniards, he choſe to a- 

vert perſonal danger by a ſubmiſſion. He, in conſequence, ob- 

tained an abolition of his crime, and his liberty, on the hard 

condition of reſigning Sedan into the King's poſſeſſion, and al- 8 dan e. i 
? lowing both the town and citadel to be occupied by a French. figned by 1 
/ garriſon, He was not diveſted of his revenues or nominal ſove- N 4 
reignty; but he was excluded from reſidence and authority in hands. 4 
that domain, until it was his Majeſty's pleaſure to grant him a 

re- eſtabliſſiment. Upon the detection of the fatal conſpiracy, 

the Duke of Beaufort, natural grandſon to Henry IV. was alſo 
required by Lewis to come to court, and make a declaration of 
what he was reported to have known with reſpect to it. He re- 
plied with due reſpect to the King's letters, and diſavowed all in- 1 
telligence of the plot; but, fearing to be further harraſſed by the 1 
Cardinal's inquiries, he took his paſſage to England, whither his | 
father, the Duke de Vendoſme, had retreated tome time before. 
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The news of the ſurrender of Perpignan to the French army rn 
under the Marſhals Mailleraie and Schomberg, furniſhed further Perpignan 
ground of exultation to the King and the Cardinal. Salces being r pr ving 
alſo reduced, all the county of Rouſſillon was ſubjected to the do- Rouſſillon 
minion of France. Even the boaſted navy of Spain, conſiſting ä 
of fifty- four ſhips of war, and nine gallies, and commanded by 
the Duke de Cividad Real, gained no advantage over that of 
France, though inferior in force; but, after an engagement 
which was continued for two days, upon the coaſt of Catalonia, 
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retired, as from a drawn battle, to the harbour of Port Mahon “. 
Philip's excurſion from Madrid proved fuch a burleſque on mi- 
litary action, as it tended more to depreſs, than to re-animate the 
ſpirit of his ſubjects. It conſiſted of a meddly of devotion to the 
ſaints of the different churches he viſited, and of ſome courtly 
parades, feſtivals, and bull-beatings. His miniſter had {till in- 
fluence enough to perſuade him that his abſence from Madrid, 
eſpecially for any conſiderable time or length of way, might be 
attended with worſe conſequences than thoſe he meant to obviate, 
and that it became him to ſhow to foreign courts, that he was 
puſhed to no extremity in repelling his enemies. Eaſily reſtrain- 
ed by ſuch ſuggeſtions, he is ſaid to have ſpent eighteen days in 
a progreſs of ſeven leagues. A new ſcheme for relieving Per- 
pignan by a body of land forces, had been formed, but was a- 
bandoned upon the ill ſucceſs of the fleet. Irreſolution, negli- 


gence, and delay, extending from the cabinet to the army, the 
attempts of the Spaniards to make a diverſion in the Rouſſillon, 
or to invade the frontier garriſons of Catalonia, proved equally 


abortive 7. By the ſubſtitution of the Marquis de Leganez to 


the chief command of the army in the latter province, in the 


room of de Torrecuſa, a brave and active Italian General officer, 
even the chance of ſucceſs was much impaired, While the jea- 
lous pride of ſome Spaniſh chieftains reſtrained Torrecuſa from aſ- 
ſaulting Lerida, until the arrival of the Marquis, the weak gar- 
riſon was reinforced ; and when Leganez, confiding in the ſupe- 
riority of his numbers, attacked the Marſhal Houndancourt 
in his camp before the town, he received a repulſe that diſabled 
him from acting offenſively. The old Spaniſh General, as haunt- 


ed by ill fortune from Italy to Spain, was now finally diſmiſſed 


the ſervice. It is ſaid that Torrecuſa, though invited to the court 
of 


+ Mem. pour VHiſt, p. 772. 


* Il Mercurio, tom. 2. lib. 1. p. 687. 
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of Spain, and careſſed by the King, was ſo ſenſible to the uſage Boox III. 
he met with from the Spaniſh officers, that he not only retired we” 
to Naples, but took the habit of a capuchin &. Richelieu, glo- 
rying in all this ſucceſs, wrote in. a letter to Lewis: Your 

« troops, Sire, are in Perpignan, and your enemies are dead.“ 

So equally did he eſtimate his triumph over his perſonal and do- 

meſtic foes, and the adverſaries of the crown and ſtate. A few 

months before this, the Queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, died _ 
at Collogne, the only place ſhe could find for a quiet refuge. Medicis. 
Lewis, when acquainted of it, teſtified his ſorrow by his tears, 

and his ſilence for ſome days. © It would have been a conſo- 

© lation,” ſaid he, © to have ſeen her once before her death.” 

All the time of her exile he had reſiſted the energy of this natu- 

ral feeling, and he would have continued to do ſo, if ſhe had 

not made her exit before him. The Cardinal, with ſimilar con- 

ſiſtency, cauſed to be performed in the collegiate church of Ta- 

raſcon, a pompous ſervice for the repoſe of the ſoul of his e- 

ſteemed benefactreſs. Nothing could be more eaſy than ſuch ac- 


quittances of duty. 


It was not whithout ample ground that the Cardinal boaſted of 
the progreſs of the French arms, and of the additional ſtrength 
and renown reſulting to the monarchy, from the proſecution of 
his ſchemes, When we conſider that the conqueſts of France 
were not only puſhed into Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Spain, 
but that they were ſecured by the poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt towns and fortreſſes within the limits of theſe countries, 
of Pignerol and Caſal, of Briſſac and Sedan, of Heſdin and Ar- 
ras, of Collioure and Perpignan ; it muſt be owned that Riche- _ of x6 


lieu's labours to aggrandize France, and reduce the Auſtrian do- 8 * 


minion, 


II Mercurio, lib. z. p. 1242. 
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minion, had, at length, in a great meaſure, proved effectual. 
To this view of the military ſucceſs of France, muſt be joined 
her league with Catalonia, and the acquiſition of, at leaſt, the 
nominal ſovereignty of that province, her almoſt entire poſſeſſion 
of Lorrain, the terror ſtruck into Germany by her arms and 
thoſe of her confederates, and the apparent aſcendency of them 
in Italy. About this time the Princes of Savoy, who had been 
ſecretly treating an accommodation with their ſiſter in law, the 
Princeſs regent, concluded it under the ſanction of the French 
court. It proceeded upon a ſtipulation for the marriage of the 
Cardinal Maurice with his niece, the heireſs of Savoy, in caſe 
of the deceaſe of the young Duke, who was of a tender conſti- 
tution, It adjuſted the differences about the rank and authority 
of the Princes 1n the government, engaged them to union with 
France, and to proſecute the war for the recovery of the towns 
occupied by the Spaniards, and the invaſion. of the Milaneſe. 
In the depreſſed condition of the Spaniſh affairs, the acceſſion of 
the Princes of Savoy to the French intereſt, was highly diſadvan- 
tageous to the court of Madrid, and could not fail to turn a- 
gainſt it the fortune of the war in Italy. Accordingly, upon 
the junction of the troops of Savoy to thoſe of France, the 
towns of Creſcentino, Verut, Nice de la Paille, Novara, and Tor- 
tona, were wreſted from the Spaniards, in the courſe of this 
year's campaign, which was conducted chiefly by Prince Tho- 
mas of Savoy, and the Duke de Longueville, appointed by the 
court of France to ſucceed the Duke de Bouillon. The laſt of 
theſe places was transferred to Prince Thomas, in conſequence 
of an article of the treaty of union, which aſſigned him all the 
conqueſts that might be made in the dutchy of Milan . Upon 
the Rhine, the Count de Guebriant, at the head of the Weima- 

rien 


* Puffen, Comment. lib. 14. P. 489. 
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rien troops, reinforced with the Stipendiaries of the Landgravate 


of Hefle, continued to oppoſe, with reputation, the freſh efforts of 


the Imperial and Bavarian Generals to diſlodge him from canton- 
ing in that quarter, A movement made by the army of the 
States of Holland, enabled him to keep the field againſt the nu- 
merous forces of the enemy, and terminate the campaign with- 
out incurring any diſaſter, or diminiſhing the military fame he 
had gained by the battle of Kempen. 


The ſignal ſucceſs which attended the arms of Sweden in the 
empire, may likewiſe be conſidered as the conſequence of the al- 
liance maintained by France with that power. It has been e- 
vinced with what anxiety and at what expence Richelieu had 
ſtudied to animate the Swedes to the continuation of the war a- 
gainſt the Emperor. Under the conduct of Torſtenſon, the new 
Swediſh General, the victorious expeditions of Banter, through 
different parts of Germany and in the hereditary dominions of 
the Auſtrian family, appeared to be equalled, and, in reſpe& of 
ſome particular advantages over the enemy, to be ſurpaſſed *. 
His commencement of his enterpriſe, with the aſſault of Glo- 
gow, in Luſatia, where a conſiderable quantity of proviſions 
and ammunition was found, his advancement to ſeize the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Schweiditz, and the total defeat given by him 
to Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauembourg, who came with 
a large body of troops to its relief, were early diſcoveries of that 
yalour and ability in war, which afterwards exalted his fame. 
Encouraged with this ſucceſs, though his army did not much 
exceed twenty thouſand men, he proceeded to penetrate into 
Moravia, and, in a ſhort time, made himſelf maſter of Olmutz, 
its capital city. Here the abundance of warlike ſtores proved 

| greater 


* 


* Ibid. p. 479. 81,—86, Heifl, hiſt. liv. 3. p. 390. 
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Boo III. greater than the wants of his army, which might have cantoned 
1 in the province, if its numbers had been ſufficient for neceſſary 
** detachments and garriſons, But its inferiority for theſe pur- b. 
poſes being roo apparent, and intelligence arriving of the ap- 3 
proach of the Archduke Leopold and Picolomini with the Impe- 
rial forces, Torſtenſon bent his courſe towards Sileſia. His view 
was, to gain time to recruit his army, and to draw off theſe 
commanders from the aſſault of Olmutz, and other places he had 
taken. After being joined by the Swediſh General, Wrangel, 
Ogober 21. he advanced into Saxony, and inveſted the city of Leiphic. The 
=> . Imperialiſts followed him thither, and a general engagement 
OT de. ſoon enſuing in thoſe plains, which ſeemed to be deſtined for the 
p effuſion of blood, Torſtenſon gained a victory, fatally memorable, 
3 Leip- like the former battles near Leipſic. Five thouſand of the Ger- 

ICs, 
man army were reckoned to have fallen in the field or in the- 
purſuit, and four thouſand to be taken priſoners. The Swedes. 
purchaſed the victory with the loſs of above two thouſand: ſol- 
diers, beſide the large number of their wounded. The reduc- 
tion of Leipſic, at ſome interval of time, followed the over- 
throw of the Germans, in effectuating which, and in ſome ſub- 
ſequent enterpriſes of the Swedes, the advancement of Marſhal 
Guebriant with his troops to the neighbourhood of their camp, 

proved advantageous. 


The attention paid to the ſettlement of the preliminaries of the 
general peace, deſerves particular remark, in the review of 
Richelieu's miniſtry. Though the diſcuſſion of them was intri- 
cate and: tedious, it was conſtantly purſued upon a plan the beſt . 
adapted to ſecure to France the property of her conqueſt, and 4 
make her allies ſhare with her in the ſpoils of the houſe of Au- . 
ſtria. Aſpiring equally to be arbiter of peace and of war, Riche- 
lieu ſaw the utility of being ſupported by the allies of France, in 


the 
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the treaty about the one, as well as in the proſecution of the other. 
As, by the renewal of the league with Sweden, the connection 
of the two crowns was eſtabliſhed, and, upon views of their 
common intereſts, rendered almoſt indiſſoluble, their envoys de- 


their correſpondence and union. Every point of the leaſt con- 
ſequence was ſcrutinized by the Count d*Avaux and Salvius, and 


every ſubtlety of the Emperor's miniſters, either in expreſſions 


of the general articles, or of the ſafe conducts, was defeated *.. 
Both theſe had been comprehended in a formula, and ſigned by 
Lutſow, the Imperial ambaſſador, and the Count de Avaux at 
Hamborough, in end of the year 1641 ; but the ratification 
was refuſed. by the court of Vienna. Finding, however, that 
this evaſion could be turned to no proper account, whether of 
reputation or intereſt, Ferdinand granted it this year, on the 
twenty-ſecond of July. Some. time having elapſed in exchan- 
ging the ratifications of the ſeveral powers, the opening of the 
conferences for the general peace, at Munſter and Oſnaburg, 
was appointed to take place, the ſame month, in the following 


year, 1643. 


Upon receiving teſtimonies of Lewis's wonted favour and de- 
ference to his counſels, Richelieu appeared to recover from his 
AfMTpofition of body, as well as from the perplexity and diſ- 
quiet of his mind. His progreſſion to Paris, in his vehicle, for 


Book III. 
—— 


1642. 


Prelimi- 
naries for 
the general 


rived an advantage in adjuſting the preliminaries of peace, from peace ſigned. 


Revival of 


almoſt two hundred leagues, reſembled more a triumph over Richelieu's 


favour and 


his baffled and fallen enemies, than the late ſpectacle of his hu- authority. 


miliation. The gates of ſome houſes, in towns through which he 
paſſed, being found too narrow for the introduction of his domicile, 


were ſlopt, and f the concourſe of the Pariſians, upon his arrival 
Vol. V. Ff in. 


* Puffend. lib 13. p. 467. 


+ Memoires de Pontis, liv. 5. p. 341. I; 
Mercur. lib 3. p. 1465. 


— fr 
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Book III. in the city, joined with the crowding of the nobility to the Palats 
. Cardinal, ſeemed the public annunciation of his return to his 
place at the helm of government. He is faid to have again re- 

peated the theatrical celebration of the French proſperity and ſuc- 

ceſs in the war with Spain, in the piece entitled Europe. A great 

Princeſs of this name, courted by two lovers, Francion and Ibero, 

was repreſented as charmed with the valour of the former, and 

yielding to him all her good graces. In the courſe of the action, 

the principal events of the war were introduced ; which, how- 

ever incongruous to the order of the drama, would be ſcenes 

replete with flattery to the court and the miniſter. It was under 
deliberation in the cabinet council, upon what plan of military 

enterpriſe the ſignal advantages already obtained might be im- 

proved to the ſtill higher aggrandizement of the monarchy ; and 

a diverſity of opinion was expreſſed upon the ſubject. Reſuming, 

with his reſtored authority, that vivacity of paſſion, and keen 
reſentment againſt his enemies, inſeparable from his character, 

Richelieu could not endure to behold any ſuſpected to be of Cinq- 

Mars's faction in employment or office about the court. Four 

officers of the King's guards were particularly exceptionable to 

him on this account, and he inſiſted to have them removed, 

His de. The capricious demand was offenſive to Lewis, and compliance 
* a1 with it declined, He choſe rather to gratify the Cardinal in an- 
of ſome offi- other requeſt, which ſeemed more inconſiſtent with the royal 
3 dignity. The guards of the latter, when he attended the coun- 
cil, or preſented himſelf before the King, were allowed to re- 

main and to be drawn up along with thofe of his Majeſty. As Lewis 

found that the Prince of Orange “, and other allies of France, 

were alarmed with the report of the Cardinal's removal from 4 

the miniſtry, and dreaded a change of the French meaſures, he 4 

; perhaps 3B 
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perhaps thought it neceſſary. to give this very ſingular teſtimony Boox III. 
— 


of the high eſtimation and honour in which he was held. But, 
when Richelieu, confiding in his importance, believed he might 
prevail about the diſmiſſion of the officers, and ſent Chavigni to 
the King, with a remonſtrance upon this head, and a petition 
for leave to retire, the Monarch became exaſperated, and drove 
the ſecretary from his preſence, © ſaying, there were ſeveral re- 
* tainers to his Eminence, who lay under his juſt ſuſpicion, and 
* ought, in compenſation, to be baniſhed.” Cardinal Mazarin, 
who now had gained much upon Lewis, appeaſed his indigna- 
tron, and even perſuaded him to diſcharge the officers, rather 
than diſguſt his miniſter. So impracticable did the Monarch 
lind it to aſſert his authority, now almoſt in its laſt act, in oppo- 


1642. 


ſition to the will of one ſo long in the habit of over-ruling his 


determinations.. 


This controverſy between Lewis and his miniſter might well 
have been ſpared. The reduced and ſickly conſtitutions of both 
announced the ſpeedy approach of their exit. The latter, eſpe- 


cially, felt frequent attacks of diſorder and agony.. It was: 
judged that violent remedies, applied to eaſe. the fiſtulous pains un- 


der which he laboured for. ſeveral years, had thrown the hu- 


mours upon his breaſt and lungs *. After the acceſs of a pain 
in his fide, attended with a fever, he continued ro languiſh only 


{even days before he expired. Lewis viſited him twice in this 
condition, when he was ſtill capable of converſation. He ex- 
preſſed the ſatisfaction he had in having faithfully ſerved his 
Majeſty, and raiſed France to the higeſt pitch of glory; recom- 
mended his relations to his royal protection, and adviſed him to 


keep the miniſters acquainted with the train of public affairs in. 


*'Ibid, 


Death of 


Cardinal 


Richelieu. 


Decembe 
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Account of 
his exit, and 
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their employments. The King admitted the propriety of his 
recommendations, and promiſed to obſerve them“. With re- 
ſpect to Lewis's ſympathy and concern for the death of his mi- 
niſter, according to ſome authors, it was hardly diſcoverable, e- 
ven in the ordinary ſhow of decorum. He teſtified, it is ſaid, 
neither joy nor grief when different accounts were given him of 
the Cardinal's caſe ; and, upon the intimation of his exit, he 
was only heard to ſay, © A great politician is then departed. f“ 
Other writers, indeed, afhrm, that he was affected with the ſcene of 
Richelicu's diſtreſs, and honoured his death with his tears; but all 
of them agree that he looked upon it as a deliverance to himſelf 
from the hardeſt ſubjection. He who, for a courſe of eighteen 
years, had ſuffered the reins of government to be guided by 
the hands of another, felt complacence that they were at laſt 
fallen into his own, when he was pining under diſeaſe, and 
could only hope to protract his life a few months longer. Such 
faſcination is found in the exerciſe of ſovereign and arbitrary 


P OWer. 0 


The account given by the hiſtorians of Richelieu's prepara- 
tion for death, may be paſſed over with obſerving, that he went 
through all the ceremonials preſcribed by the Catholic church, 


the different with devout alacrity. His lively ſpirit forſook him not to the 


impreſſions 
created by it. 


laſt moment. He made the reſponſes Þ to his confeſſor, about the 
ſoundneſs of his faith, his penitence, his zeal for the Catholic 
church, and his forgiveneſs to his enemies, with a firm tone, 
and ready accents. It was his felicity in the hour of death, as 
well as in his life, to diſcover fortitude, and no weakneſs. The 
news of his deceaſe, when ſpread through Paris, at firſt ſtruck 

the 


* Mem. de Pontis, ibid. p. 360. + Nani, hiſt. de Veniſe, liv, 12. tom. 4. 
p. 611. Henault, p. 439. Memoires du Card. de Retz, oct. edit, tom. 1. p. 53 
+ Il Mercurio, p. 1468. 
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the people in a different manner from what had been expected. 
Execrations of his name, fo uſual among them, were repreſſed, 
and hatred yielded to ſurpriſe, and temporary admiration. His 
fall ſeemed like that of ſome column in a building, which, though 
offenſive to the eye from its enormous ſize and towering height, 
had formed an advantageous ſupport to the whole, and whoſe 
ruin is ſurveyed with aſtoniſhment and awe. Crowds flocked to 
behold his dead body, and were with difficulty drawn off from 
gazing upon it. Various eulogiums were compoſed upon his cha- 
racter and abilities * But a diſplay of oppoſite ſentiments ſoon 


followed theſe tranſtent emotions, Pointed ſatires were prepared 


for inſcriptions on his tomb; and, while his relations and crea- 
tures mourned the loſs of their powerful patron, the generality 
of the courtiers and nobles ſhowed that ſatisfaction at his exit, 
which ariſes in the mind when relieved from impreflions of terror 


and continual apprehenſion. 


In Richelieu's character, not only ſingle and extraordinary 
qualities, but traits rarely exiſting together were combined. Its 


great features were marked with a bold elevation, which ſhowed 


that his paſſions roſe almoſt in equal vigour with his intellectual 


powers. Fitted for penetration into every ſcience, his genius 


diſplayed itſelf with ſuperior luſtre in the affairs of ſtate. He was 
more the diſcerning and active politician, than the cool and con- 
templative ſtateſman, and more qualified to rule than to erect a 
fyſtem of government. The ſcheme of political and military ac- 
tion he propoſed, was ſuited to his daring genius, and he could 
not have ſucceeded in it, without being at once animated and en- 
terpriſing, conſiderate and profound. He proſecuted it under 


difficulties, perhaps inſurmountable to any other miniſter. He 
perſiſted 


Idid. 1559. Grotii. epiſt. addit. No. 634. 


Boox III. 


— 
1642. 


Character 1 


Richelieu. 
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perfiſted in the war with the houſe of Auſtria, while a formidable 
patty at the court of France exclaimed againſt it, and her allies. 
abroad fluctuated in their reſolutions, and Lewis XIII. himſelf 
was often ſtumbled. Proceeding on this precarious ground, he 
ated like one under conſtant jealouſy and. dread-of a dangerous 
attack. From feveral moral'and civil obligations, to which he 
was not infenſible, he thought himſelf abſolved by reaſons of ſtate, 
or regard to his own prefervation, In the capacity of miniſter, 
he acted the abſolute ſovereign, while he degraded the perſonal 
Majeſty of the Prince. Carrying his private animoſities into 
the province of his adminiſtration, he ſhowed himſelf both arti- 
ficial and violent, inſidious and vindictive againſt his enemies. 
He coloured this reſentment, and palliated it to himſelf, by a 
dexterity in proving them always adverſaries to the ſtate. 
Though more ſanguine than phlegmatic in his temper, he per- 
ſevered in his purpoſes. His expedients to ſurmount difficulties 
could hardly be exhauſted: Yet he endured not adverſity with 
patience or temper, and diſcovered an inequality of ſpirit even 
upon the proſpect of it. In eſcaping it, with all his ſagacity 
and foreſight, he may be accounted. fortunate. He was capable 


of ſincere and warm friendſhip; but apt to exact ſuch returns as 


were inconſiſtent with its generous principles. He appears to 


have truſted to the fplendor of his actions, rather than to the 


probity of them, for that fame with poſterity to which he a- 
ſpired. 


Armand John du Pleſſis Richelieu was the third ſon of a mo- 


ble family in Poictou, which pretended to conſiderable antiquity. 


His father, Lewis du Pleſſis, was grand prevot of France, and 


Knight of the King's orders *. From; the narrow fortune of the 


family, 


* Mercurio, p. 1486. 1550. 
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family, to which the loſs of the eldeſt ſon in a duel was added, Boo III. 
the acquiſition of church benefices became to it an important object... 
When the ſecond ſon was advanced to the primacy of Lyons, * 
Armand the third, deſtined for the army, was perſuaded to take 

holy orders, in the view of ſucceeding his brother in the biſhop- 

ric of Lucon. Having attained it at the age of twenty-three, a 


report prevailed that Paul V. was deceived by him in the account 
of his years, but had excuſed the diſingenuity upon remarking 
the ſingular addreſs ſhown in it, when abſolution was aſked by 
him after the conſecration. He had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by application and progreſs in his theological ſtudies, and by his j 
appearances in the pulpit. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon ſome 
controverſial points in divinity and eccleſiaſtical policy. The 
prejudices entertained againſt him, and the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, before his introduction to the King's council, have been 
mentioned. He ſoon, however, acquired the ſupreme direction 
of it, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in a miniſterial authority under 
Lewis XIII. ſuperior to that of all favourites, and which had 
been for a long time unknown in France. To his power in enter | 
the government he joined much exterior pomp. Every de- magnifi- | 
partment of his houſhold, his equipage, his retinue, his guards, ee. 
his train of ſervants, was ſupported with the higheſt ſplendor, 

His Cardinal's palace, and his country houſe at Ruel, were a- | 
dorned with ſtatues, pictures, and the richeſt furniture . The | 
former, left by his teſtament to the King, became the Palais royal | 
in Paris. His annual expences amounted to four millions of | 
livres. He affected the patronage of literature, and of its ſemi- * 


naries. | He eſtabliſhed the royal preſs, which colt the CYOWNn and patro- 


. i nage of 
a hundred and ſixty thouſand livres; rebuilt the Sorbonne, * 


under the title of its proviſor, with a magnificence that is ſtill re- 0 che fine 
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markable. 


Henault. Abbrege Chron. p. 437. Bougeant. Hiſt. des Guerres, liv. 7. p. 303. 
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markable. He ſeems, indeed, to have prepared it for the re- 
ception of his ſepulchral monument, which bears that animated 
ſtatue of him by Girardon, ſo generally admired. Not content 
with being the patron of learning and the muſes, he aſpired to. be: 
the ſupreme judge and arbiter of wit, and to decide finally upon 
the merit of literary works; a claim more audacious than that to 
civil deſpotiſm, and ſtill a higher inſult upon the privileges of 
reaſon and humanity. But, in the inſtitution of the French a- 
cademy *, he believed he had provided accomplices fufficient for- 
the exerciſe of this authority, and an. irrefragable tribunal of 
criticiſm, He wiſhed to controul the general applauſe given to 
Corneille's famous tragedy of the Cid, and required. the ſociety: 
to deliver their judgment upon it. The defired cenſure was pro- 
nounced by them, in an elaborate treatiſe, but without affecting 
the character of the Cid, Notwithſtanding the great reputation 
of the Academicians for critical knowledge, and their appeal to 
Ariſtotle's rules, its fame was not diminiſhed ; founded as it was 
on the intereſting plot, the diſplay of the warmeſt paſſions, 
and the ſtriking cataſtrophe, more than upon an exact conformity 
to the rules of the drama. In other reſpects, Richelieu was not 
unfriendly to Corneille, who had a penſion from the court. 


In almoſt every circumſtance, Richelieu's deſire of ſuperiority: 
became apparent. He diſcovered" it equally in the diſputes f of 
the Sorbonne, and in the intrigues of the court, and in the rival- 
ſhip of the poets and other French writers, as well as of the 


His ambition politicians. Fond, eſpecially of dramatic pieces, he joined his 


to rival-the 
poets of his 
time. 


pen in prologues to that of Chapelain, Colletet, or Deſmaretz, 
whoſe names he ſometimes borrowed to his own compoſitions, 
OF 


* Hiſt. de I'Academie Fran. par Peliſſon, p. 114. 130. + Memoires- 
du.Card.. de Retz. liv. 1. Po 12. I 37 
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or arrogated to himſelf the praiſe of their works, Theatrical ex- Book III. 


hibitions frequently made part of the entertainments at his coun- 
try houſe of Ruel, and in ſome of them he expended more than 
half a million of livres. In the latter part of his life he requi- 
red amuſement, and relaxation from the fatigue his ſpirits under- 
went in the buſineſs of the ſtate ; and there were times when none 
were ſuffered to ſpeak to him of public affairs, or to intrude upon his 
retirement. His liberality, and his proper treatment of his dome- 
ſtics, rendered him reſpectable to them, and even beloved. In his ad- 
dreſs and converſation he was polite, affable, and entertaining; un- 
leſs his vanity, liſtening to adulation, ſpoiled to delicate minds the 
reliſh of his ſocial hours *. Richelieu was agreeable and ſpirited in 
his look and manner, and rather flender than robuſt in his perſon. 
He died at the age of fifty-eight F. He bequeathed to his nephews, 
beſides other fiefs, and large ſums of money, his two dutchies of 
Richelieu and Fronſac, of {1x hundred thouſand francs annual re- 
venue. To the King he left in legacy fifteen hundred livres; a ſum 
which, he ſaid, he had found a fortunate one to have in reſerve, 


and wiſhed his Majeſty to keep it always in readineſs for par- 
ticular occaſions. 


From the time of Richelieu's advancement to the miniſtry to 


that of his death, a remarkable change had taken place in the 


ſtate of France, and of Europe in general. His political conduct 
had mainly contributed to this revolution. The beginning of Lewis's 
reign, with the regency of Mary de Medicis, and more than ten 
years after it, preſent a ſeries of cabals and factions among the 
nobles, ſimilar to thoſe in the feudal times. The methods taken 
by Richelieu to repreſs theſe, and extinguiſh the veſtiges of ariſ- 


— 


1642. 


Effect of his 
miniſtry on 
tke French 
government, 


tocracy in the French government, have been traced out. He 


found a facility in this enterpriſe from a circumſtance common 
Vor. V. G g to 


II Mercurio, ibid. p. 1549. + Grotii epiſt. ibid, No. 630. 
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to almoſt all the feudal conſtitutions, and which particularly obtain- 
ed in France. The nobles, while poſſeſſed of their caſtles and 
provincial governments, ſeldom or never thought of reducing 
their claims of right and privilege to any preciſe form, or eſta- 
bliſhing them by particular ſtatutes, Though marked in general 
terms, in the antient ordinances of the ſtates'of the kingdom, 
they were not reviſed with attention, but rather ſuffered to paſs 
into oblivion. Hence, from time and circumſtances, many a- 
buſes were introduced, with regard to the forms of proceſs, and 
the proofs neceſſary in treaſon, and other criminal caſes. In 
place of ſtatutes, precedents were admitted by the courts of par- 
liament, as rules for their judicial procedure, Out of the cor- 
rupted maſs of precedents , Richelieu is charged with extracting 
whatever was moſt arbitrary and iniquitous, in order to aboliſh 
the remainder of the legal forms. He inſiſted, in all trials, up- 
on the appointment of commiſſaries, or delegated judges from 
the parliaments and counſellors of ſtate; that violation of the 
rights of the eſtabliſhed courts, that mutilated image of the 
public tribunals, which, having ſome examples to ſupport it, was 
made ſubſervient by the miniſter to his tyrannical purpoſes, and 


the deſtruction of his opponents.. 


While the city of Rochelle preſerved its privileges and indepen- 
dency, and the proteſtant body, aſſociated with it, had their ſure- 
ty towns and garriſons, and while ſome equal defenſive powers 
were allowed to various Catholic Lords and governours, Riche- 
lieu would have found it an impracticable taſk, with all his 
miniſterial influence, to have ſubjugated the turbulent nobi- 


lity. He proceeded, therefore, with. caution ; he made uſe of 


ſtratagems and intrigues, and chiefly exerted his political arts a- 
gainſt 


* Mem. de Retz. liv, 2. tom? 1. p. 91. 
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gainſt his antagoniſts, until the reduction of Rochelle, and the 
overthrow of the proteſtants were effectuated. The blow then 
given proved fatal to the one party, and deſtructive to the pre- 
tentions of the other. The Catholic nobles, it has been obſerved, 
no longer retained their governments upon the former footing. 
Their emoluments being retrenched, and their lieutenants no- 
minated by the King, with a controlling authority, the ſhew 
only of their dignity was left with them. Untamed to the yoke, 
ſome of them, like the Duke of Eſpernon, ſtruggled hard with 
it, and ſome conſpired againſt the life of the miniſter. Their 
efforts proved fruitleſs and abortive. He no longer acted upon 
the defenſive, but was often the firſt to make the attack. The 
Marillacs, and the Montmorencis, the de la Tours, and de 
Thous, combined with the Princes of the blood, were not only 
unſucceſsful in the conteſt with him, but could not fave their 
lives, or eſcape ſevere condemnatton. In vain they claimed 
the privilege of being tried by the parliament of Paris, as the 
inſtituted court of peers. It was proved by precedents, that the 
nobles of France, and even the Princes of the blood, had yield- 
ed this privilege. They acquieſced ; and, to expreſs their truſt 
in the royal grace, confeſſed their delinquency. But, as they 
found that the legal forms of trial were violated, ſo they were made 
ſenſible that the principle of lenity was no longer to be regarded 
in the French government, and that the nobles who accounted 
it honourable to ſhed their blood in the field, in the King's ſer- 


vice, might be required now, at the will of a miniſter, to leave it 
on the ſcaffold. 


— 


The abolition of the States General, of aſſemblies of the nota- 


bles, and of the great councils of ſtate, was the conſequence of 
Richelicu's aſſumed domination over the French nobles. It was 


felt in acts of power, more than by declarations of authority, o- 
G g 2 ver 
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ver all the orders of the kingdom. Even the eccleſiaſtical one * 
was obliged to yield to him in ſome points of privilege. The 
particular ſtates of provinces were ſo modelled, as to bear the 
curb of power ; ſome parliaments were reſtrained in their juriſ- 
diction, and the whole of them were made to tremble under the 
rod. The country people or peaſantry, on account of their in- 
fignificancy, were only unaffected by the political change. 
Though their ſervitude had been long aboliſhed, they remained 
in a ſtate of villanage under their Lords, What other innova- 
tions he meditated, and what ſpeculations he had formed for the 
eſtabliſhment of his ſyſtem of government, can only be conjec- 
tured, unleſs we rely for information to his political teſtament, 
The authenticity of this piece has been, with reaſon, called in 
queſtion, and the ableſt judges have differed in opinion with re- 
{ſpect to it. It reſembles not, in the leaſt, his ſtile or manner of 
writing, though it be allowed to contain an ingenious and plauſible 
detail of his political maxims and views in the arrangement of 
the ſtate. As ſuch it has been commented upon by the Abbe 
de St. Pierre and other geniuſes, That it was fabricated from 
ſome memoirs found among the papers of the miniſter, ſeems 
to be the moſt credible opinion. If Richelieu believed that the 
revolution he had created in the French ſtate was to endure be- 
vond his own life, and ſupport itſelf under the minority that 
was expected to enſue, without further political convulſions, he 
was miſtaken, He had not accompliſhed all his plan of deſpotic 
{fway. It was requilite, ſtill, that he himſelf ſhould purſue and 
watch over it, Upon the ſuppoſition that Lewis XIII, had lived 
for ſome time longer in health and vigour, it is queſtionable 
whether the fabric of royal power, which Richelieu had reared, 
could have been maintained by him. In the minority that fol- 


lowed, 


* Mem. du Card, de Retz, liv. 2. tom. 1. p. 75- 
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towed, it ſhrunk from its baſis. Factions roſe in a new form, and 
the capital was thrown into hoſtile array againſt the court, That 
part of the conſtitution which Richelieu had often inſulted and 
debaſed, the parliament of Paris, became inflamed. The Princes 
and nobles, ſtript of their power and privileges, ſaw no other 
courſe of reſuming them, but under the ſhade of this antient 
branch of the ſtate. They found it neceſſary to make the ma- 
giſtrates, the men of the long robe, whom they deſpiſed, patrons 
of their faction. The war of the Fronde began, and Mazarin's 
artificial genius hardly ſufficed to uphold that arbitrary ſyſtem, 
which Richelieu had promoted by force and violence. 


Europe, in general, will long remem er Richelieu's foreign 
politics, as France recogniſes his predominancy in her govern- 
ment. During eighteen years he was the prime mover of all the 
important negotiations and treaties that proceeded among the dif- 
ferent powers. His intrigues and influence in the cabinets and 
councils abroad, formed alliances, and ranged armies in the 
field. An enterpriſe equal to that of Henry IV. his admirers 
ſay, was beheld in the Teagues he made, and in the long war he 
waged againſt the houſe of Auftria, Freed from religious bigo- 
try in politics, he engaged the Proteſtant ſtates to combine with 
him in vindication of their own liberties, and thoſe of all Eu- 
rope, His indefatigable efforts were ſucceſsful. Before his 
death, he ſaw that exorbitant and formidable power reduced 
within bounds, and, to prevent the further ravage of its domi- 
nions, conſtrained to ſeek a general treaty of peace. The une- 
qual balance of Europe was reſtored by the ſurpriſing diſplay of 


the power of France. After the ſuppreſſion of her internal fac- 


tions, it ſeemed that nothing was too arduous for her Monarch; 


Book III. 
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and hence was the foundation laid for her enſuing grandeur in 


the following reign. 
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To demonſtrate that Lewis was refolved to govern the ſtate 
upon the Cardinal's maxims, he produced, the day before that 
miniſter's death, to the firſt preſident, and other counſellors of 
the parliament he had called to the Louvre, his declaration a- 
gainſt his brother, the Duke of Orleans, and ordered that it 
ſhould be immediately verified *, After a prolix and minute e- 
numeration of his miſdemeanours and diſloyal behaviour, it ex- 
cluded him from all pretenſions to the regency, and pronounced 
him incapable of it, or any ſhare in the adminiſtration, in the event 
of his Majeſty's deceaſe. He was alſo preſently diveſted of his 
provincial government of Auvergne, and deprived of his compa- 
ny of gendarmes and light cavalry. Mols, the preſident, ventured 
to make ſome remonſtrance upon it to the King, but in vain; 
and, next day, the court of parliament, though ſenſible of the 
impropriety of ſuch an act, acquieſced in its regiſtration, with 
an adjected clauſe of its being expre/sly commanded by the Sove- 
reign. It might impreſs terror on Gaſton and his partizans, 
while Lewis lived, but could not be ſuppoſed to produce much 
Lewis's cabinet was ſtill conſtituted of the 
old miniſters, notwithſtanding his reſentment againſt Chavigni 
and Des-Noyers, the two ſecretaries. Mazarin, without the 
title or rank of firſt miniſter, ſeemed to be tacitly adopted into 
that place. Lewis was anxious to have it underſtood, both at 
home and abroad, that he intended to make no alteration either 
in his counſels or meaſures, and that he would invariably ad- 
here to that ſyſtem of domeſtic and foreign policy which Riche- 
lien had purſued, ſo much to the proſperity and glory of the 
kingdom. Beſide other aſſurances given of this purpoſe, a for- 


mal declaration of it was was tranſmitted in a letter from him to 


des Hameaux, his ambaſſador to the Republic of Venice, witl: 
orders 


I Mercurio, 1564. Grotii. Epiſt. addit, No. 632. 634. Henavlt. 
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orders to communicate it to all the foreign envoys reſident there. 

The contrary apprehenſions entertained among them, rendered 
this meaſure the more neceſſary. Lewis, however weary of 
Richelieu's ſway, thought it not ſafe or proper to deviate from 
the line of his counſels. The departed miniſter's relations found 
that the reſpect paid to his name was profitable to them *. They 
were not only careſſed by the King, but the legacies he had pre- 
fumed to leave of ſome of the great poſts held by him under the 
government, an abuſe which the Cardinal had often condemned. 


as ſhameful, were confirmed to thein.. 


The miniſters, though not unamicable with one another, did 
not entirely correſpond in their private humours and political 
views, Chavigni, afraid of Lewis's menaces againſt him, at- 
tached himſelf to Mazarin, and ſought the ſhelter of his favour 
with the King. Des-Noyers truſted that his induſtry in office, 
his parſimonious manner, and his formality in religion, would 
render him, independently of his colleagues, neceflary and ac- 
ceptable to Lewis; on whom a diſcuſſion of public affairs, far 
beyond what was cuſtomary to him, would now devolve. Pro- 


ceeding more under the impulſe the government had received 


from Richelieu's miniſtry, than by any direction of their own, 
they hardly excited around them either hope or fear. The re- 
turn of ſeveral of the exiled nobles into France, who preſumed 
upon their ſecurity, when Richelieu, their adverſary, was now 
no more, firſt marked the change about to take place in the 


court. Lewis was himſelf inclined to replace Trevilles, and the 


other diſmiſſed ofhcers of his guards. He was prevailed upon to 
allow the Duke of Orleans to throw himſelf upon his knees be- 


fore him, and to pardon him, on promiſe of better behaviour Þ. 
The 


* Mem. de Retz, liv. 1. ibid p. 53. + Grotii. Epiſt. addit, No. 632. 
Mercure Frangois, tom 17. p. 297. 
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The declaration againſt him, though regiſtered in parliament, 
had not been publiſhed ; and, in three months after this, it was 


| revoked by Lewis. Mazarin and Chavigni, anticipating in 


their thoughts the event of the regency, had prompted the mea- 


ſure of Gaſton's re-admiſſion to the court, upon the view of ad- 


hering to his party, as they had ſome apprehenſions that Queen 
Anne of Auſtria would not be diſpoſed to a coalition with them. 
The deliverance granted to the Marſhals Baſſompiere and Vitri, 
and other priſoners in the Baſtile, and the reſort of various exiles 
and fugitives to Paris, gave a new aſpect to the court, and 
ſeemed the revival of public liberty. Amidſt the congratulations 
and general joy expreſſed on the occaſion, it was viſible that the 
miniſters and courtiers formed themſelves into parties, and ex- 
pected, with anxiety, Lewis's appointment with reſpect to the 
future regency, 


Nothing appeared more difficult to Lewis, than the determi- 
nation of the point in queſtion. Almoſt equally diſtruſtful of 
his Queen and of his brother, he could not reſolve which of them 
to prefer, or rather he ſtudied to decline them both. The one 
he conſidered to be attached to Spain, and liable to undue influ- 
ence from that court, and the other to be the dupe of his confi- 
dents and of theirintereſted politics. Des Noyers firſt ventured to 
ſolicit Lewis upon the ſubject of the regency. He employed 
Father Sirmond, his confeſſor, to perſuade his Majeſty to nomi- 
nate the Queen to that truſt, but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the 
Jeſuit was quickly diſmiſſed from his office, and baniſhed the 
court. So prejudiced was Lewis againſt Anne of Auſtria, on ac- 
count of her ſuppoſed concern in ſome of the late plots, that, 
when ſhe got one of the miniſters to repreſent to him her inno- 
cence, and the injuſtice of theſe aſperſions, © In my ſituation,” 
ſaid he, © I ought to forgive her, but not believe her.“ Her 


party; 
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party, however, became far more numerous and popular than 
that of the Duke of Orleans, and Mazarin and Chavigni found 
it convenient to accede to it. They would have been excluded 
from it by her political confidents, if Des Noyers had not been 
weak enough to ſlip from his ſtation at court “. His motives 
for retiring were not well underſtood, and he had rather offend- 
ed Lewis by often requeſting leave to withdraw from his em- 
ployment: He would,” ſaid the King, © play the part of the 
little Cardinal with me, but I can diſpenſe with his abſence.” 
He obtained the permiſſion he aſked, and died in a ſhort time 
after in Normandy. The tranſaction made about the diſpoſal of 
his office of ſecretary, in favour of le Tellier, proved the firſt 
ſtep to the fortune of this miniſter, ſo eminent in the following 
reign. He owed it to Mazarin's favour for him, when only in- 
tendant of the army in Italy. 


Among thoſe who early attached themſelves to the Queen's 
party, and were afterwards known by the name of the impor- 
tants, the Duke de Beaufort and Potier, biſhop of Beauvais, de- 
ſerve to be particularly mentioned, not ſo much for the eminent 
merit, as the ſingularity of their characters. Beaufort, the na- 
tural grandſon of Henry IV. with the advantage of a perſonal 
good figure and mien, had early diſdained all cultivation of his 
mind and manners. It cas f enough for him to have the ac- 
compliſhments of honour and courage, without exterior polite- 
neſs or addreſs, or even the elocution of one of his rank. The 
language of the court and of good breeding was rejected by him 
as effeminate, and a mark of the degenerate ſpirit and manners 
of the age. He might offend in words and in demeanor, but he 
was unconſcious of it, and underſtood not that decorum was 


Vol.. V. H h 9 expreſſive 
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Book III. expreſſive either of the qualities of the heart or of the under- 
0 ſtanding. His character, however, bore to many the appear- 
ance of unaſſected integrity and truth. Anne of Auſtria pro- 
nounced him the honeſteſt man in France ; and the populace of 
Paris, who beheld in him the mirror of their own manners, ap- 
plauded and adored him, The Biſhop of Beauvais was believed 
| by the Queen to be capable of the place of firſt miniſter, be- 
| cauſe he had continued long in her ſervice, when ſhe was her- 
| ſelf diveſted of all conſideration and influence at court, and 
| could employ him in nothing that required ability or addreſs. The 
| prelate preſumed, that, as he had managed the Queen, and pre- 
| ſerved his intereſt with her, he might guide the affairs of ſtate *. 
| Native ſtupidity, often void of fear as of other perceptions, car- 
| ried him forward to expoſe himſelf to the public ridicule. All 
| men ſaw the abſurdity of his advancement in the ſtate, and hi- 
| ſtory has preſerved the memorial of it, in his reception of the 
Dutch Envoy :. © If your maſters, the ſtates,” ſaid he, wauld 
* renew their league with the King, it becomes them to return. 

eto their obedience to the apoſtolic church of Rome.“ 


While the parties at court thus underwent various combina- 

tions and disjunctions, equally unfavourable to the peace of the 

March. ſtate, Lewis's health became more and more precarious,. and the 
roach A faint appearances of the abatement of his malady, as much as 
creaſes. his relapſes, ſerved only to increaſe the perplexity of the ſcene. 
He perceived the neceſſity. of fixing the important point of the 

future regency ; and, having reſolved upon its general plan, he 

believed he could not only enſure the obſervance of it, after his 

death, but regulate ſeveral other particular articles of the ad- 


miniſtration, according to his will T. His teſtamentary declara- 
tion, 


* Tbid. tom. 1. p. 58. + Grotii, Epiſt. addit. No. 650. Henault, ibid. p. 439. 
Nani, liv. 12. p. 667. 
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dad therefore, was, that Queen Anne of Auſtria ſhould be re- 
gent of the kingdom, and have the tuition of the children of 
France; that Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, ſhould have the rank 


and commiſſion of Lieutenant General to the minor King, under '* 


the regent's authority; and that they ſhould be aſſiſted by, a 
council of regency, the advice of which was to be taken in all 
civil and military affairs. The regent had only the abſolute diſ- 
poſal of all eccleſiaſtical benefices. The counſellors of ſtate 
were, the Duke of Orleans, preſident, and, in his abſence, the 
Prince of Conde, Cardinal Mazarin, as firſt miniſter, the Chan- 
cellor Seguier, the ſuperintendant of the finances, Boutiliere, 
and Chavigni, the ſecretary. It was ordered that Chateauneuf, 
confined in the caſtle of Angouleme, ſhould not be ſet at liberty 
till the general peace, and the reſtriction, with reſpect to the 
return of the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe from exile, was yet more ri- 
gid. An oath was ſworn, in preſence of the King, the Princes, 
and Peers, by Queen Anne and the Duke of Orleans, for the 
punctual fulfillment of the teſtamentary deed ; and, beſide their 
ſignatures to it, the formality of its regiſtration in the rolls of 
the court of parliament, alſo took place. The manifeſt reſtraint 
it laid upon the Queen-Regent's authority, could not fail to be 
grievous to her, and all who were attached to her party. Their 
diſſatisfaction ſoon appeared. Lewis, having ſigned the declara- 
tion, wrote at the bottom of it, The above is my very expreſs 
* and laſt will, which I would have executed,” Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe formalities, the appointment made by him was, af- 
ter his deceaſe, ſoon ſuperſeded, 


Lewis now believed, that, having ſettled the regency, and regu- 
lated other worldly cares, he might be abſolved from all further 
diſquiet and anxiety, except what related to his bodily pain, and 


his approaching exit, He found, however, that even this laſt 
H h 2 relief, 
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Book III. relief, attained by men of ordinary rank, was often denied 

— to the Kingly ſtate. He faw ſtill around him the ſullen counte- 

188 nances of the diſcontented; and, in the reſpites of his trouble, 
| * for his as made ſenſible of the prevalence of faction in the court. In 
one reſpect only, this laſt circumſtance might contribute to the 

quiet of his mind. He was ſolicited not only to pardon, but to admit 

| to his preſence many of thoſe who had been impriſoned or exiled 
| : under Richelieu's miniſtry ; and it was accounted by him a com- 
NI pletion of Chriſtian forgiveneſs to comply. Having, in a fit of ill- 
| neſs, called for the euchariſt, or the viaticum of the Catholic church, 
| to be adminiſtered to him, he was apprehenſive that a diſpute 
| might ariſe among * in waiting, about the honour of 
! holding the corners off the napkin, then to be ſtretched before 
| him; and, to prevent It, he inſiſted to have only a handkerchief 
| ſpread out. Upon the coming in of the Duke of Orleans and 
| the Prince of Conde, the conteſt about this office was termina- 
| ted, But theſe and other incidents during Lewis's diſtreſs, were 
inconſiderable, compared with what enſued on the day, called 
afterwards the grand Thurſday, when the whole court was thrown 


into agitation and tumult. 


1 Among other diſſentions, which the return of the exiles from 
the court produced, one related to the poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment of Bretagne. After the Duke of Vendome's eſcape into 

. England, Richelieu himſelf had held it; and, ſince his death, it 
li had been aſſigned by Lewis to the Marſhal Mailleraie. The 
f Duke of Beaufort, diſtinguiſhed as the favourite of the - Queen, 
and whoſe party was daily increaſing, inſiſted that his father, 

Vendome, now no longer obnoxious to the court, ſhould be re- 

ftored to his honourable poſt. In the mean time, the increaſe of 

April 222 Lewis's malady had occaſioned his receiving extreme unct10n ; 

and it was generally believed that he was expiring. In this cri- 
tical hour, Maillerate thought it neceſlary, on account of his ad- 
verſary's 
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verſary's power, to draw together his friends, and ſhow his abi- Boos III. 
lity to oppoſe any inſult. With a retinue of three or four hun- — 
dred horſemen, he ſet out for St Germain. Upon the appearance FF . Af 
of ſome troops of them, near the old caſtle, where the Queen . 


was lodged, the Duke of Orleans aſked the Prince of Conde, while Lewis 1 
* whether he had given orders to his people to be at hand?“ The 1 | i 3 


Prince, miſtaking his queſtion, replied, he was about to give his tion. "4; 
orders, meaning, as he afterwards declared, to the officers of his Bi. 
houſhold. Gaſton, imagining that there was ſome conſpiracy, im- | 1 
mediately ſent orders to his retinue to be mounted. In a ſhort | 
time, all St Germain and part of Paris were crouded with troops. 
Queen Anne, conceiving that ſome violent aſſault was intended, 
committed her children to the care of the two brothers of Ven- 
dome; but to the ſecond of them, Beaufort, ſhe gave the charge 
of them, in ſuch terms of eſteem and confidence, as were reckon- 
ed by all Frenchmen the higheſt honour and glory of his life. 740 
She took refuge, with her ſpouſe, in the other caſtle of the ſub- El: | 
urbs. Orders were iſſued to la Chatre, colonel general of the ' 

Swiſs, to put his regiment under arms, and to Chavroſt to double 
the King's body guards. No perſon could underſtand what was 
the origin or tendency of all this commotion, which, though 
happily ſoon diſcovered to proceed from miſapprehenſion and 
pannic, ſhowed the propenſity of the nobles to enter into conteſt, [4 
and the diſtruſt and jealouſy that prevailed among the neareſt re- i 
lations of the crown and the royal blood. In it was alſo vi- 
ſible the vehemence and impetuoſity of temper natural to. the 


French. 


Upon the diſcovery made of the Queen's particular favour for 
the Duke of Beaufort, Cardinal Mazarin and Chavigni had rea- 
ſon to be alarmed. It ſeemed, indeed, that theſe miniſters and 
their adherents, who were conſidered as the creatures of Richelieu, 


would be excluded from a ſhare in the governu ment, in which the 
exiles 
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exiles were to hold the chief place. But their nomination in the 
council of regency by Lewis, and the fluctuating ſtate of parties, 
rendered it impolitical and unſafe for the Queen, to declare open- 
ly againſt them. She began likewiſe to perceive the weak capacity 
of the biſhop of Beauvais, and yet found a difficulty in remo- 
ving him, or ſubſtituting another in his room. Upon this ac- 
count ſhe diſcovered that variation and inconſiſtency of conduct, 
which the memoir writers and the hiſtorians are at a loſs to ex- 
plain, and doubt whether to aſcribe it to policy or irreſolution. 


| It was then ſhe conſulted with the preſident Barillon, liberated 


Death of 
Lewis XIII. 


from his confinement, and ſent a meſſage to Gondi, formerly 
called the Count de Joigni, and now changed into a prieſt of the 
oratory, to come to court and direct her councils. The Cardinal 
de Retz, the ſon of the latter, mentions this circumſtance with 
ſome vanity. As Lewis's diſtemper was attended with fits of 
languor and fainting, rather than of agony, he appeared to re- 
cover ſtrength, when he had only reſpites from them. In theſe 
intervals, the party of the zmportants, as they were called, loſt 
credit, and their opponents exulted. Lewis even held a council in 
his chamber, when the Queen was deſired by him to withdraw. 
While the hopes and fears of the parties were thus variouſly ex- 
cited, their leaders often changed their meaſures and aſſocia- 
tions“. In the end, when the ſymptoms of the King's ap- 
proaching death became viſible to every eye, and when he ſhow- 
ed his pined arms and emaciated breaſt to his attendants, no fixed 
reſolution was taken by the Queen, with reſpect to the choice 
of her miniſters, nor any plan for ſtrengthening their power 
laid by thoſe who appeared to ſtand foremoſt in her fa- 
vour. Lewis, having again received the communion, and given 
every evidence of the ſincerity of his faith, and of his devotion 

to 


* Mem. de Pontis, liv 5. tom 2. p. 363. 


IF 


% 
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1 

to the Catholic church, languiſhed till the fourteenth of May, when Book III. y 1 

he expired, in the forty- ſecond year of his age, and the thirty- W 1 l 

third of his reign. In the Roman callendar it was the day of May 14. 9 | 

the feaſt of the aſcenſion, and it was alſo marked in the annals of 9 

France by the fatal exit of Henry IV. \ | 
1 


23 3202 


Lewis's reign, rather than his character, was illuſtrated by the * 


great actions performed in it. He was an inſtance of a prince, 
who accompliſhed much for the exaltation of his royalty, and 1 
the aggrandizement of his kingdom, without a diſplay of emi- | | 
nent perſonal qualities. His activity and his painful enterpriſes, 11 
were to be aſcribed to the impulſe and the predominating influence | 
of another over him. He was ſingular, more than laudable, 
in poſſeſſing to ſuch a degree this paſſive quality. Reſigned to | 


_ —  . wi —_ 
A — —— - * — 
ON EIT . 


the political counſels of an arbitrary miniſter, he was alſo o- 74 

bliged to comply with his private reſentments and paſſions; and, | N 

though cool in his temper, and valuing himſelf on the juſtice BY 

and equity of his government, he aſſented to various acts of ri- 4 

gour and ſeverity, He felt, however, the ſervitude he was un- ' | 1 
| 


der to Richelieu; and the ſame fear which made him endure it, 
rendered him jealous and invidious of his miniſter's exerciſe of | 
ſupreme authority; and, while he thought it neceſſary to the | 
ſafety and glory of his reign, it was known to be diſagreeable 
and hateful to him. With perſonal bravery in the field, and Cl. 
conſiderable knowledge in military affairs, he was timorous, flow, | i 
and embarraſſed in the deliberations of the cabinet. This de- | 
fe& aroſe more from want of imagination than judgment. He re- | 
quired minute and reiterated explications to be given him of any | 
difficult point, before he could form his opinion, and decide up- 8 
on it. His mind reccived\no cultivation from books or ſtudy ; | 
and the hours he paſſed in retirement with his uninſtructed fa- | 
vourites, could not contribute to his improvement. Unſocial and 
| reſerved | _ 
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Book III. reſerved in his temper, he found ſome companions neceſſary to 


— a_— 
1643. 


amuſe his ſolitude, and he changed them with little regret. His 
youth, and the toils he underwent to maintain the peace of the 
ſtate in the early periods of his reign, conciliated the regard 
and affection of the common people; and his ſobriety, tempe- 
rance, and moral deportment, were held in eſteem and admira- 
tion by them. In his behaviour to his mother, he ſhowed a cul- 
pable degree of inſenſibility, and that he conſidered even natu- 
ral and moral duties too much in the light of caſes of con- 
ſcience, which divines and confeſſors were to determine for him. 
While French writers expatiate on the advantageous change 
made in the internal ſtate of their monarchy, and the foreign 
conqueſts added to it, in the reign of Lewis XIII. flattering ones 
only rank him among the amiable and ſhining characters of their 


Princes. 


Some days before his death, Lewis conſented to his brother 
Gaſton's marriage with Margaret of Lorrain, on condition that 
it ſhould be celebrated anew, according to the rituals of the 
church, and within the kingdom. Gondi, the Archbiſhop of Paris, 


joined them in wedlock, in quantum opus erat, ſo far as was 
needful. It is uncertain upon what occaſion the ſurname of 


the juſt was given him, and ſome writers derive it from his birth, 
under the ſign of the zodiac, called Libra, or the Balance. Scarce 
any obſervations or anecdotes remain to be added to the ample 
narrative that has been given of his reign. Some few remarks 


may be ſubjoined in the concluſion of the hiſtory. 
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BOOK III. 
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Regency of Anne Auſtria.— Victory of Recroy.—Plenipotentiaries 
for peace met at Munſter.— Their characters and preliminary 
diſputes. —Cardinal Mazarin's eflabliſhment in the miniftr y— 
His character - Marlite operations by the Duke d Enguien 
and the Marſhal Turenne, in Germany-—T hoſe of the Sede. 
Mazari's ſcheme of the peace. = Different campaigns. 


New reign, even that of a minor King, ſometimes ſerves Book III. 
to ſoften conteſt, and mitigate the ſpirit of faction. The 
hopes apt to be conceived by the different parties, of riſing into * Don. 
favour, and attaining their political ends, without violent ſtrife, May 1 
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diſpoſe them, at leaſt, to a temporary peace. The conſtitution 
of the regency under Anne of Auftria, appeared to elevate the 
ſpirits, and flatter the views of all parties, and eſpecially of thoſe 
who had been depreſſed under the late adminiftration. The ſe- 
vere curb of Richelieu's government was of courſe fallen off. A 
milder ſway of authority was expected both from her ſex and 
her known diſpoſitions. Having been herſelf a ſufferer by the 
rigour and ſeverity exerciſed in the ſtate, ſhe might well be ſup- 
poſed to deteſt it, and adopt other rules of political conduct. In 
want of ſupport, it was her intereſt to gain the general efteem, 
and to eſtabliſh her authority upon the public affection . When 
ſhe appeared, a few days after Lewis's death, beſet with thoſe mi- 
niſters whom he had appointed to controul her power as regent, 
the ſight of them was hardly endured. Conſidered as the creatures 
of Richelieu, and the relicts of his domination, they were 
pointed at, and hiſſed in the courts of the palace of St Germain, 
by the footmen and lacqueys. The Infant King, not five years 
old, was now brought to Paris, while a vaſt concourſe of people 
lined the way. The Queen, attended by him, made a proceſſion 
to the court of parliament. Her tears, more than her words, 
beſpoke her ſituation, and the indignity put upon her, by the 
reſtraints of her authority. Lewis's teſtamentary ſettlement of 
the regency was mentioned, but diſregarded. It was pronoun- 
ced an unſuitable innovation in the government; and, by the 
unanimous ſuffrages, the Queen was inveſted with the office of 
regent without limitations. It was agreed only that the Duke 
of Orleans ſhould act under her, as lieutenant general of the 
kingdom, and the Prince of Conde preſide in the council of 


ſtate. 


The 


Mem. du Card. de Retz. liv. 2. tom. 1. p. 67. Nani, hiſt, de Veniſe, liv 12. 
tom. 4. p. 679. 
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The Queen-regent's gentleneſs and generofity equalled the Boox III. 
utmoſt expectations formed of them. She ſeemed to be placed at 


the helm of ſtate only to relieve the ſufferers, and the exiled in the 
late reign, and to beſtow favours upon all parties without di- 
ſtinction. The liberation of the impriſoned, and the recall of 
the baniſhed, was general, and they were allowed to reſume 
their charges and offices. All were contented ; as it ſeemed to be 
the rule of government to refuſe nothing that could be given. 
In this univerſal complacence, none pretended to animadvert upon 
the Queen's choice of her principal miniſters and favourites. 
The qualifications of Potier, Biſhop of Beauvais, admitted by her 
to the firſt place among them, were not criticiſed. The Duke of 
Beaufort's popular manners, joined with the ſervice he had per- 
formed in the eſtabliſhment of the regent's authority, were 
thought juſtly to entitle him to the public eſteem, and her moſt 
ſingular acknowledgment and favour. For a ſhort ſpace of time, 
the one acted as her firſt miniſter of ſtate, and the other as the 
guardian of her authority, And highly probable it ſeems, that, if 
want of capacity and imprudence had not been apparent in them 
both, they might have continued to ſway the reins of govern- 
ment. The Queen herſelf became ſenſible of their inſufficiency, 
and * the negligence they ſhowed in not immediately removing 
Cardinal Mazarin from the court, contributed to their overthrow. 
The latter was, in ſeveral reſpects, diſagreeable to the Queen, 
who looked upon him as the diſciple of Richelieu ; and it appears, 
that ſhe wiſhed to avoid preferring him to the place of firſt 
miniſter, But ſhe could find none at that period who were both 
able and acceptable. For the credit of her adminiſtration, which 
began to be expoſed in the eyes of the courtiers and of foreign- 


ers, ſhe found it neceſſary to retain Mazarin in employment. 
E128 The 
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The favourites now became jealous of him whoſe importance 
they had before overlooked. Beaufort eſpecially teſtified his in- 


dignation. From temper incapable of proceeding with modera- 
tion, he now gave way to extravagant paſſion and reſentment. 


Inſtead of a political part, he acted that of the Man of nature, 


and, with reſpect to the Queen, of the diſappointed lover. From 
dread of his impetuoſity and inſolence, ſhe behaved to him with 


reſerve, and treated Mazarin with favour and confidence. In 
oppoſition to the court, he formed the cabal already mentioned, 
under the name of the Importants, Meriting this appellation, 
more from their affectation of intereſt and power, than from 
their characters or ability, they could not long ſupport their re- 
putation, or eſcape the public ridicule. But the ſenſe of their 
impotence made them more deſperate. They either entered into 
a plot, or gave reaſon to ſuſpect their contriving one to deſtroy 
the Cardinal. The Queen was highly incenſed; and the Italian 
knew how to avail himſelf of the advantage his enemies gave 
him. Beaufort was arrefted in the Louvre, and carried priſoner 
to the Bois des Vincennes. Potier was ordered to retire to his 
dioceſe, and the Vendome family, and all affociated with the 
Importants, were obliged to fly from the court. 


The ſuppreſſion of a party headed by the Duke of Beaufort, 
one ſo popular and in ſuch recent favour with the Queen, raiſed 
high the general idea of Mazarin's political genius. This firſt 
eſſay of his miniſterial abilities was not only admired, but the ef- 
fe& produced by it in the government was yet greater than the 
immediate triumph. Without diſturbance, without offence, it 
overawed and curbed that propenſity to licentiouſneſs, which 


ſeemed to break forth under the new adminiſtration . While, 
by: 


* Thid, de Retz. p. 70. 
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by ſo bold a meaſure as the arreſtment of Beaufort, the Cardinal Boos III. | 
incurred no blame, and had even the art to make it paſs for a re- WR” 11 
ſolution forced upon him, all parties were taught the leſſon of wy" | | 
obedience, In the mean time, the miniſter neither changed his 
language or manner of procedure, Humble in his addreſs, af- - 
fable and courteous to all, he affected an eaſy ſociety with the . 
nobles, much more than ſtate, and gave an aſſurance to them of 1 
the moderation of his temper and diſpoſitions, from his external N 
deportment. None envied the appearance of a miniſter, attended 1's 
by two or three lacquies; none dreaded him, who feemed to have 1 
no other aim but to allay faction, and reconcile all parties. The | 4 
new and the old courtiers were equally ſatisfied, when they 1 
compared the freedom of their preſent ſituation, with the ſervi- 
tude or ſufferings they had formerly experienced ; and all of them ? 

were rather inclined to abate ſomething of their intereſted or am- f Wl 
bitious pretenſions, than to hazard their tranquility by oppoſition. | 


A fortunate event alſo had contributed to diffuſe exultation and 
Joy over the minds of the people in general, and make them ap- ; 
plaud the commencement of the regency. It was the remarkable Vidory of 
victory gained over the Spaniards in the battle of Rocroy, which += JR | 
ruined the eſtabliſhment, and terminated the military renown of 10% og [ 
the old Spaniſh bands of infantry, ſo long famous for their va- May 19. i 
lour and diſcipline over Europe . The flower of them being | 
engaged in this action, were either ſlain or made priſoners; and 
no large body of them could afterwards be formed. The other 
circumſtances of the victory were no leſs glorious to France. | ; 
Dom Franciſco de Mello, the Marquis de Fontaine, and Albuquerke, 1; 
all experienced commanders, were oppoſed in the field to the Duke | | 
d'Anguien, only two and twenty years old, the Marſhal 'Ho- | 


pital. 


*. Nani, ibid. p. 677. 
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Book III. pital, Gaſſion, and la Ferte. The Spaniards, who beſieged Roe _ 
WYD croy, were rather ſuperior in numbers, and the French comman- 
1643. 4 | : 
ants had received an order from court not to venture a general 
engagement, which proving diſadvantageous might throw the 
ſtate into cunfuſion, unſettled as it was, immediately after the 
King's death. The deſire of glory, innate in Henry de Bourbon, 
famous under the name of the Prince of Conde, prompted him 
to deſpiſe difficulties, which an ordinary genius would have 
thought unſurmountable. As he found an opportunity to en- 
gage the enemy, and had made diſpoſitions for the combat, he 
perſiſted in his reſolution, and acquired thoſe laurels which adorn- 
ed his firſt campaign as a general ; and, as the French writers 
ſay, proved the pledge of his ſubſequent fame, and of the mili- 
tary triumphs of Lewis XIV. then in his infancy. The victory 
of Rocroy was followed with the taking of Thionville, and o- 
ther advantages over the enemy. While the circumſtances that 
have been narrated, tended to confirm the authority of the re- 
gent, and Mazarin's miniſtry, their attention began to be direc- 
ted to the foreign politics of the ſtate, and the management 
of thoſe alliances which had been contracted with ſo much di- 
ligence and expence in the former reign, with a view both to the 
ſucceſsful conduct of the war, and the attainment of an advan- 
tageous peace. 


The inclinations both of the Queen and her miniſter were ſu- 
ſpeed, at home and abroad, to be favourable to a general 
peace. The attachment of the former to Spain, and the deſire 
of the latter, not to be reſponſible for the chances of war, were 
ſuppoſed to be their ſecret motives to this political meaſure ; and 
it is probable that, at firſt, it was the moſt eligible one to them. 
But, beſide that a ſudden change of the counſels of the ſtate was 
to be avoided, the eſtabliſhment of their authority, their eaſily 

acquired 
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acquired ſuperiority over faction, and the ſucceſs that generally 
attended the French arms, awakened the ſenſe and power of o- 
ther motives. Adherence to the great ſyſtem which Richelieu 
had purſued for the aggrandizement of France, correſponded 
with the vanity of the nation, and could not be relinquiſhed 
without offence to it, and the charge of betraying the public in- 
tereſt. The miniſter was alſo ſenſible that the employment of 
the princes and nobles in the army, and in diſtant ſcenes of ac- 
tion, tended to the extinction of domeſtic faction; and he had 
the confidence in himſelf to believe, that, laborious and difficult as 
his predeceſſor's plan was, his induftry might reach the execu- 
tion of it. Ambitious of the honour and reputation that would 
attend his ſucceſs, he determined to proceed in the political tract 
pointed to him; all the reſorts of which he well underſtood from 
his diſcipline under Richelieu. He conjoined, however, like his 
maſter, the management of treaties, and the purſuit of the gene- 
ral peace, with the vigorous waging of the war, and truſted that 
his ability and experience in negotiations, would ſupply de- 
fects, or remedy adverſe acccidents in the military part. 


The firft indication given of Mazarin's purpoſe to maintain 
the alliances of the crown, upon their former footing, was the 
confirming the treaty with Sweden . In the Queen's letter to 
the regency of that kingdom, notifying the death of Lewis XIII. 
the mention of it had been omitted, which gave occaſion to a 


finiſter interpretation of the views of the new miniſtry in France. 


Salvius, the Swediſh envoy at Hamburgh, perſuaded that a 
change of meaſures would enſue in that court, began to treat with 
the Imperial ambaſſador, the Count d' Averſberg, about the pre- 
liminaries of peace with the Emperor. He was interrupted in 


this 
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Book III. this negotiation by the regents of Sweden, until an explication 
— was obtained from Paris, and the ratification of the league be- 
Lage Aich tween the two courts arrived. On account of the acceſſion of 
= ra- Lewis XIV. to the ſovereignty, the renewal of all other alliances 
with foreign ſtates, in his name, became neceſſary in point of 
form. That with the Republic of Holland was the next im- 
portant object; and, as the ſtates might decline from their en- 
gagements by the treaty 1635, or not conform to its deſign and 
tendency, it was judged neceſſary by the court of France to re- 
new it under more ſpecial and expreſs ſtipulations, and to ren- 
der it ſubſervient to the future motions about peace or war, It 
was meant indeed to engage the Republic to become aſſociates 
with France in the plan of both, in the ſame manner as Sweden 
was bound. This meaſure was the more requiſite, as the open- 
ing of the conferences for a general peace had been fixed, by the 
preliminaries, for the month of July, and ſome of the ambaſ- 
ſadors had ſet out on their way to Munſter . Thoſe of France 
had been nominated in the late reign ; bir: one of them being 
the Cardinal Mazarin himſelf, it was requiſite to make a change 
in this appointment, and Chavigni, the late ſecretary of ſtate, 
was confidered as the fitteſt perſon to ſupply his place. The mi- 
niſter, however, had particular reaſons to prefer another, Abel 
Servien, Count de la Roche-des-Aubeeres, to this employment ; 
and the Count d'Avaux, already in commiſſion, was joined with 
him. From political conſiderations, it was alſo judged conve- 
nient to appoint the Duke of Longueville chief of the embaſſy. 
The two former were ordered to take their route by the Hague, 
and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to obtain a confirmation of the 
treaty with the States General. The circumſtances of the re- 


public 


* Hiſt. des Guerres et des Negociat. tom. 1. p. 520, liv. 7. Henault. p. 446. 
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public were at this period extremely peculiar. Solicitous about 
the acknowledgment of their rank and dignity as an independent 
and ſovereign ſtate; jealous of the demeanour, even of their al- 
lies, with reſpect to them; ſenſible of the advantages they had 
gained by the war, and yet deſirous to have the conqueſts they 
had made ſecured to them by a treaty of peace, the deputies of 
the provinces were divided in their ſentiments, and the major 
party, adopting the opinion of the Prince of Orange, preferred a 
truce of ſome years continuance to a peace. As the French am- 
baſſadors were inſtructed to propoſe the latter as their object, a 
miſunderſtanding and difficulties aroſe about the terms of the pre- 
liminary treaty with the States. Even the titles to be given to 
them, and the ceremonials to be obſerved with their ambaſſadors, 
became a ſubject of conteſt; and the points of policy and intereſt 
were much more diſputed *. At length, by the attention and di- 
ligence of the Count d' Avaux, the articles of a treaty were fixed, 
and agreed to by the commiſſioners of the States. It was ſtipu- 
lated, that the latter ſhould ſend their plenipotentiaries to Mun- 
ſter, and, in concert with thoſe of France, proceed in negotiating 
a peace or truce, which was not to be concluded but by mutual 
conſent. All endeavours were to be uſed by both powers to re- 
tain their conqueſts, By a ſeparate regulation, it was preſcribed 
what proportion of troops, and ſhips of war, ſhould be furniſhed 
on each fide for the enſuing campaign; and an extraordinary 
ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand livres was granted to the States 
by his Majeſty. In the treaty, the title of Lords was given to 
the former, but that of Excellence was not yielded to their am- 
baſſadors. At the ſignature, a new conteſt enſued about the ar- 
rangement of the names. So many were the niceties, and af- 


fected difficulties on both ſides, in framing this proviſional treaty ; 
Vo. V. K k which, 
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which, after all, was eluded at Munſter, by the Dutch ſigning a 
ſeparate peace with Spain, The French ambaſſadors, who were 
much complained of for interrupting their journey to that city, 
now proceeded thither with expedition. | 


The time appointed by the treaty of Hambourg, for the im- 
portant congreſs, had been punctually obſerved by none of the 
contracting powers *. The cities of Munſter and Oſnaburg had 
been declared neutral places; and, after being evacuated of their 
garriſons, the keys of them had been remitted to the magiſtrates, 
Houſes and lodgings for the reception of the ambaſſadors, and 
their trains, were prepared'; and a number of ſtrangers from va- 
rious countries had flocked to both places, to behold the novelty 
and ſplendour of the expected ſhow, Yet a month paſſed, after 
the time limited, before any of the ambaſſadors arrived in either 
of the cities. Thoſe of the Emperor took the merit of being 
the firſt who appeared at Munſter ; but the reſt were in no haſte 
to follow them. Some who had begun their journey lingered on 
the way; and even the mediatory envoys from the Pope, and 
the republic of Venice, allowed thoſe of the King of Denmark 
to wait a conſiderable time for them. Several of them. ſeemed 
willing to avoid appearing. ſolicitous about the negotiation of 
peace ; and others declined preſenting themſelves at the place of 
conference ſooner than their allies. With ſo.many frivolous and 
affected delays, ſome ſerious. and intereſting obſtacles were join- 
ed . As a diet of the empire had been convened by Ferdi- 
nand III. at Francfort on the Maine, and it had been propoſed 
among the Princes and repreſentatives there, to ſend deputies of 
their aſſembly to the general congreſs at Munſter, the miniſters | 
of France, Sweden, and their allies, wiſhed to behold the effect 

of 
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of this oppoſition to the Emperor's authority and intereſt, and to Book III. 
promote a meaſure evidently derogatory from both. In no for- * 
mer convention of the Germanic body had the debates on the OT 

privileges of the Electors and Princes, and their claims of right, | 4 
been carried to ſuch a pitch. It was not only moved that dele- 4 
gates ſhould be appointed out of the ſeveral claſſes of the diet, * 
but that the whole convention ſhould be adjourned to the places | 
aſſigned for the negotiations of peace. Ferdinand's miniſters 
and adherents found the utmoſt difficulty in controlling or di- 
verting theſe extraordinary reſolutions. On the other hand, ſe- 1 
veral of the powers, engaged by the preliminaries of peace, had | 
their attention fixed on the variable events of the war, and hoped 
for ſome fortunate occurrence to aid their pretenſions in the pro- 1 
poſed treaty. The rupture, and open hoſtilities that now took } 
place between Sweden and Denmark, appeared an event of ge- | 
neral concern to all the other powers, as it excluded the media- 1 
tion of the Daniſh monarch, and might, by a train of conſequen- | ; 
ces, derange the whole project of peace *. It was viſible how 4 
much any conſiderable variation in the fortune of the field ope- | 
rated on the different courts, and their envoys at Munſter, Upon þ 
ſome check given to the ſucceſs of the French in Germany, and 


the more fatal diſaſter of their army in the battle of Dutlingen, 
the Imperial ambaſſadors were obſerved to change their pacific 


tone; and, on pretence of the abſence of other plenipotentiaries, 
to threaten a total dereliction of the congreſs. 
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The campaign on the Rhine, and in Germany, had been ad- | [| 
vantageouſly conducted by the Marſhal Guebriant, after his vic- } 
tory at Kempen. He had aſſiſted the duke d'Enguien in the re- 1 
duction of ſome places in Flanders, and had received ſuccours 1 
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Book III. from him, when, in the approach of winter, he proceeded to 
9 beſiege Rotwiel, a town near the territory of Wirtemberg. The 
Weimarien troops, and the French joined with them, were ex- 
tremely relaxed in their diſcipline, and hardly ſubmitted to the 
ſevere duty requiſite in a ſiege at that ſeaſon . Their negli- 
gence obliged the General to frequent attendance on the poſts 
and batteries. In reviewing one of the former, expoſed to the 
ſhot of the enemy, he was ſtruck with the ball of a. culverin, 
which fractured his left arm. He concealed, from the obſerva- 
tion of thoſe ſent from the town to capitulate, the dangerous 
caſe of his wound, and, being placed on bed, ſigned, in their 
preſence, with his right hand, the terms of ſurrender. The 
ſteady countenance he preſerved, during this tranſaction, aſto- 
niſhed thoſe who knew what he ſuffered. His wound was in- 
curable, and put an end to his life in a few days. The loſs of him 
was almoſt inſtantly experienced by the army, which, with difficul- 
ty kept under command by one of his. eſteemed character 
and reputation, became more diſorderly and diffolute, when re- 
ſigned to the direction of Rantzau, an officer addicted to his 
table, and often intoxicated with drink. The enemy, com- 
French manded by Count Merci, John de Wert, and the Duke of 
croops dee Lorrain, ſoon found an opportunity to ſurpriſe him in his quar- 
Dutlingen. ters at Dutlingen, too much ſeparated from the reſt of his troops. 
He was taken priſoner, with ſeveral of his principal officers; and 
the French loſs, upon the whole, beſide the reduction of Rotwiel, 
amounted to two thirds of the German army. The remainder, 
obliged to retreat to the other ſide of the Rhine, was diſabled. 
from acting againſt the Bavarian army, until the Marſhal 
Turenne, recalled from Italy, was employed to repair this defeat. 


in Germany. 
In 


* Mem. de Pontis, liv. 6. tom. 2. p. 396. 400. Heiſſ. hiſt, liv. 3. p. 392. 
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In compenſation for this adverſe event, the French fleet un- Book III. 
der the command of the Marchal de Breze, had gained an ad- we og 
vantage over that of Spain, in view of the port of Carthagena. 1 . 
La Mothe Houdancourt, the commander in Catalonia, alſo main- | i 
tained the war with ſucceſs ; though the appearance of Philip IV. 11 
in the field, in more martial array than was expected from him, 
began to prove an impediment to it F, His miniſter, the Count 
Duke d'Olivarez, after long encountering the public obloquy, 
was now diſmiſſed by him, under marks of diſpleaſure rather 
than of indignation. With all his faults, he merited this eaſy vi 
fall, from a Prince ſtill more unwilling than incapable to act 250 Count 4 
himſelf in his public ſphere. He had accumulated no large ſtore diſmiſſed 
of riches; and, notwithſtanding f the many innovations he had I [i 
made in the councils and internal government of the ſtate, he i 
had eſtabliſhed himſelf upon no foundation of power or intereſt, fl 
independent of the favour of his Sovereign, In a court, where 4 1 
exterior ſhow and pomp were eſſential, he was ſplendid and e charac: f 
bountiful ;. and yet perſonally temperate, aſſiduous, and indefa- 
tigable in the affairs of the cabinet. The arts, and the impro- 
vers of them, were cheriſhed by him. Too much of a ſpecula- [ 
tive politician, he overlooked or was negligent in the executive | 
part. He was unlucky to be engaged in the management of 
war, which was not his province, and, from the misfortunes 
which attended the Spaniſh arms, abroad and at home, he was, 
at laſt, conſidered both as an incapable and vicious miniſter. He 
ſurvived his diſgrace but a few days; overcome, as was belie- 
ved, by chagrin and depreſſion of ſpirits. Philip IV. appeared 
to awake to action upon the removal of his miniſter, and to diſ- 
play abilities for it, which were ſuppoſed not to exiſt in him, by 

being 
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being dormant for ſuch a tract of time. He ſoon admitted, into 
the privacy of his cabinet, and the principal branches of admi- 
niſtration, Don Lewis de Haro, nephew to the Count-Duke, 
but diſguſted with him; and having reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
his deportment, allowed him to aſſume the chief direction of 


public affairs. 


In Italy, the military ſucceſs of the contending powers was 
nearly equal; and the long conteſt that had enſued between the 
Pope and the Duke of Parma, being adjuſted by the mediation 
of other ſtates, a preſage was derived from it of the diſpoſition 
of the latter to a general peace. The chief obſtacle to this de- 
ſirable meaſure ſeemed to ariſe from the hoſtilities commenced 
betwixt Sweden and Denmark *; but this inauſpicious incident, 
apparently unfavourable to France and her other allies, was not 
productive of the effects apprehended from it. The ſecrecy uſed 
by the regents of Sweden in their preparations for attacking the 
King of Denmark, joined with the expeditious and well conduc- 
ted march of Torſtenſon from Sileſia into the dutchy of Holſtein, 
gave ſuch advantage to the Swedes in the beginning of the war, 
that their antagoniſt, ſoon loſing hopes of ſucceſs, was induced 


to treat of an accommodation. 
Such were the circumſtances of the war, when the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the principal parties engaged in it aſſembled at Mun- 


ſter and Oſnaburg, to negotiate a general peace. The envoys of 
the Pope and the republic of Venice, the two mediators, were 


Fabio Chigi, Biſhop of Nardo, and Lewis Contarini, who had the 


rank of knight. The firſt appeared in the character of extra- 


ordinary nuncio to the congreſs, and expected to be ſuperſeded 
by 


* Pufſend. lib, 15. P. 542. 45+ Heiſſ. ibid. p. 393. 
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by a legate from Rome; but the capacity he diſcovered in the Book III. 
exerciſe of his function, together with the. difficulties that were 
F 22 8 x 1644. 

ſtarted about a new nomination, preſerved him in his honourable 
employment. For an obvious reaſon, no characters are more 
liable to be controverted than thoſe of men who have acted in 
the ſphere of arduous mediation. 'They are involved, by the 
report of parties, in ambiguity, if not in reproach; and, from 
ſuch ſuſpicious teſtimony, they cannot be aſcertained. But, diſ- Characters 
regarding theſe partial repreſentations, and eſtimating the cha- 3 
racters of the mediators from their general deportment, it muſt peace at 
be allowed that they had all the abilities requiſite in their impor- * 
tant office, and executed it with juſtice and propriety *. Chigi 9 
had a large ſhare of literature and ſcience, and his political fi! 
knowledge only wanted that improvement which ariſes from ac- 
quaintance with foreign courts, and occupation in the manage- 
ment of treaties. He was free, however, of the duplicity of a 
negotiator, and had only an inſinuating addreſs, which was 
more ſuitable to his employment, His candour was unaffected, 
and he ſupported the reputation of it in a manner that, if not 
pleaſing to the different parties, merited their admiration and 
applauſe. He maintained ſuch a correſpondence with his col- 
league as ſecured unanimity, and added weight to their opinion. 
Contarini had ſuperior reputation. for experience in affairs; and 
the many years he had ſpent in various embaſhes, had ren- 48 
dered him juſtly reſpectable. He joined to the Venetian reſerve 
in negotiation, a good deal of natural vivacity, He could be, 
by turns, ſubtile and refined, plain and explicit. He knew 
how to urge deciſion, and to obviate the feigned difficulties, and | 
artificial reaſoning of the ambaſſadors, who ſought to perplex 1 
and to protract the negotiations. His ſphere of mediation ex- 1 
| tended 
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Boox III. tended beyond that of the Apoſtolic Nuncio ; as the envoys of 


the Proteſtant ſtates diſowned the latter, and met at Oſnaburg, 
as in a ſeparate convention, which had accepted the mediatory 
offices of the republic of Venice. This official ſuperiority was, 

however, counterbalanced by the precedency allowed to the 
Papal envoy by all the Catholic powers, in the forms of the con- 
ferences with the plenipotentiaries, which were generally held 
at Chigi's houſe, and in the remiſſion of their memorials and 
propoſitions to his cuſtody, The two courts of Rome and Venice 
had undertaken the office of mediation with an earneſt deſire to 
effeCtuate a general peace; and neither of them had any political 
end in view inconſiſtent with it. The former certainly aimed 
at ſupporting the intereſt of the Catholic powers againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and at gaining all advantages in behalf of the church of 
Rome; but this obvious deſign on the part of the Nuncio, would 
be, as much as poſſible, concealed, and the Venetian envoy 
would diſclaim it. The particular intereſt of both theſe courts 
led them to maintain the equal balance of the powers in Italy, 
and that of the other ſtates in Europe, as connected with it. 


Howſoever qualified and diſpoſed the mediators might be to 
prevent diſſention, and facilitate the terms of a general treaty, 
the ambaſſadors of the contending powers ſeemed not to meet at 
Munſter with a like pacific intention. They appeared rather to 
have received inſtructions to turn every thing into debate, and 
to take every handle to contend and quarrel with one another; as 
if they had been the heralds of hoſtile and uncivilized nations, 
who had never met before to treat of peace, and carried along 
with them to the congreſs mutual apprehenſion, jealouſy, and 
diſtruſt. They watched each other's motions, ſtrove about the 
moſt frivolous ceremonies and inſignificant precedency, and plu- 


med theinſelves on any advantage gained in this motley and ab- 
ſurd 
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ſurd conteſt, This, indeed, was an exhibition, not of the cha- 
racters of the envoys, but of the peculiar opinions and manners 
that had long prevailed in the Gothic ſtates, where ſuperior 
power, dignity, and antiquity among nations, were ſuppoſed to 
be expreſſed by certain exterior forms and modes of addreſs, and 
the nominal honour of them to be aſcertained by precedents and 
cuſtom. The riſe and fall of empires, kingdoms, and ſtates, 
enſuing even 1n ſhort periods of time, rendered vague and mu- 
table any rules adopted with reſpect to theſe diſtinctive titles. 
Conceſhons, occaſionally, made, pretenſions and claims to do- 
minion and regal dignity, and uſurpations ſupported by tempo- 
rary might, increaſed the inevitable confuſion and perplexity. 
New ages and generations produced innovations and changes in 
the honorary terms; and human vanity ſtill idolized its lateſt de- 
vices and productions. The congreſs of Munſter proved how 
indefinite and unſettled the ſtyle was in the addreſs of the dif- 
ferent Princes to one another, and how ambiguous the prece- 
dency of their ambaſſadors. Though the pre-eminence of the 
Emperor was generally acknowledged, yet France, remember- 
ing her former poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity, affected to make 
a merit of her ſubordination, and to claim ſome diſtinction above 
other crowns on this account. The title of Maje/?y being of a 
recent date among the Sovereigns of Europe, and not yet given 
by the emperor and the Kings of France and Spain to the leis an- 
tient and leſs powerful ones, the latter endeavoured to force the 
conceſſion of this honour, by diſputing or denying ſome of the 
aſſumed dignities of the former. As the powers oppolite in arms 
were animated againſt one another, by their mutual defeats and 
victories; their envoys were affected with ſome meaſure of this 
reſentment, and thought it incumbent on them, in a theatre fo 
ſolemn and public as the congreſs at Munſter was, to contend e- 
very point of rank and preference, and every mark of diſtinc- 
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tion, with vigilance and ardour, ſimilar to the exertions in the 
held, and to ſuffer nothing to paſs, either in the forms of inter- 
view, or in the propoſitions about the treaty, that could be in- 
terpreted to the advantage of their antagoniſts . Hence, in the 
viſits of the ambaſſadors to one another, and in the proceſſions 
to maſs, and other public appearances, the conteſts often ap- 
proached to puerility; and the mention of them in hiſtory be- 
comes tedious and inſipid. 


Upon the opening of the conferences, the firſt diſcuſſion en- 
tered upon was, the examining the full powers granted by the 
ſeveral courts to their envoys. The exceptions taken, and ob- 
jections offered, reciprocally, to words uſed in them, and to the 
omiſſion of others, equalled thoſe which enſued about the ſafe- 
conducts. Months paſſed in adjuſting the differences about 
theſe; and it ſeemed, that the diſputatious envoys were rather 
tired out than contented with the terms of agreement. The op- 
poſite parties till prolonged, on various pretences, the produc- 
tion of their propoſitions of peace. Undetermined how to pro- 
ceed to this delicate ſtep with moſt advantage, and waiting to 
improve any error or overſight that might be committed in it, 
they accuſed each other of delay and ſubterfuge; while, ſeveral- 
iy, they wiſhed to gain time, and adapt their- propoſals to 
ariſing events. It was the aim of France to act in the congreſs 
by the combination of her allies, and to derive reputation 
and ſupport to her views by their united influence. Senſible of 
the uſe that might be made of the attendance of the German: 
Princes at Munſter, by advancing their claims of right againſt 
the Emperor, ſhe exerted. her utmoſt endeavours to obtain this 


point, As they were divided in their reſolutions, and liable to 
| be 


* Hiſt, des Guerres, &c. tom. p. 597. 
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be diverted from coming to the Congreſs, by the Imperial a- 
gents, the Count d'Avaux, her firſt ambaſſador, addreſſed a cir- 
cular letter to them, in his own name, exciting them to conſult 
and to proſecute their common intereſt, It breathed that ſpirit, 
and thoſe ſentiments, with which France defired to ſee all Eu- 
rope animated againſt the houſe of Auſtria, It was her time, 
then, to proclaim herſelf the protector of the liberties of Ger- 
many, and ſhe failed not to make the moſt of this topic. 
D'Avaux, naturally ardent and declamatory, run into invectives 
againſt the Emperor and Spain, which, were much complained 
of, and decency ſhould have ſpared. His letter met with ſharp 
animadverſions from the Auſtrian partizans, and produced a po- 
littcal controverſy ; but, being not unexceptionable to ſome of 
the German Princes, it was followed by another in his Chriſtian 
Majeſty's name, compoſed in a more guarded ſtile. The depu- 
ties of the Princes, and free cities, after long delay, attended the 
congreſs, and were ranged into three colleges. The ambaſſadors 
of Portugal, and the delegates of Catalonia, alſo endeavoured to 
introduce themſelves, but their title to be parties in the confe- 
rences was rejected by the mediators, and they were obliged to 
remain ſpectators of the tranſactions, in the train of the ambaſ- 
ſadors of France. It is ſuperfluous ro rehearſe all the names of 
the envoys, even thoſe of the principal powers, which compoſed 
the congreſs, as ſeveral of them were changed, and ſome died, 
during the treaty, and others were too obſcure to deſerve the at- 
tention of hiſtory. Some characters among them, however, were 
ſo diſtinguiſhed as to merit celebrity in the annals of Europe, 
The French ambaſladors, already mentioned, may be reckoned in 
that number, though ſcarcely could two men differ more in their 
qualifications and marfhers ; and an emulation and diſcord took 
place between them, that detracted from the reputation of both. 


D'Avaux was indeed ſuperior to his colleague in many of the 
L 12 ſhining 
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ſhining talents of an ambaſſador; in the knowledge of hiſtory 
and languages, and of the political intereſts and views of the dit- 
ferent ſtates. He was ready in argument and elocution, and 
ſubtile, rather than deciſive, in his judgment. The diſplay he 
made of his parts perhaps obſtructed their efficacy. He was 
thought to be deſigning and artificial; while his natural vivacity, 
and warmth of temper, ſometimes ſurpaſſed his caution, and hur- 
ried him into miſtakes . He made it a point, and even charac- 
teriſtical with him, to manifeſt his zeal for the Catholic Church, 
and, therefore, the Proteſtant and Catholic authors have given 
very different eſtimates of his merit. Abel Servien, afterwards 
miniſter of ſtate, was bred to public affairs under Richelieu, and 
had been employed in the treaty of Quiraſque. Thoſe who de- 
preciate D'Avaux, exalt his qualifications. Leſs brilliant, and leſs 
engaging in his addreſs, he was penetrating, and firm in his de- 
terminations. He wrote in a more conciſe and nervous ſtyle than 
his colleague; and, having the preferable confidence of Mazarin, 
and the ſecret of his court, his declarations were conſidered as of 
the greateſt weight and authority. The Emperor ſent four am- 
balladors to Munſter and Oſnaburg; the Count de Naſſau, and 
Iſaac Wolmar, a Civilian, and D'Averſberg and Crane. The 
ſecond was the one who figured as the man of buſineſs among them. 
He is repreſented as having united to his literary acquiſitions, the 
intelligence, and poliſhed addreſs, which commerce with courts, 
and men of high ſtation, imparts; and to have given remarkable 
proofs of his abilities in the courſe of the negotiations . It 
was a novelty, indeed, to behold a perſon of his inferior rank, 
without any titular dignity, bearing ſuch a commiſſion from the 
Imperial court, and appearing like the head of its embaſſy, But 

Spain 


* Tbid, liv, 4. tom, 1. p. 237. Puffend. ibid. p. 560. + Puffend. lib. 15. 
p: $59» 
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Spain alſo, diſpenſing with her ſtately forms, imitated the Em- Boox III. 


peror in this, by joining Anthony Brun, Procurator General in 


d 


. 
1644. 


the parliament of Burgundy, with the Count de Saavedra, her and Spain. 


ambaſſador to the congreſs. The choice of this envoy was a ju- 
dicious and fortunate one for the Spaniſh court, as the ſeparate 
peace with Holland was chiefly effected by his agency. Of all 
the plenipotentiaries at Munſter, he was perhaps the molt accom- 
pliſhed, and, in ſome parts of his character, deferved moſt admi- 
ration. Natural genius rendered him a proficient in all the claſ- 
ſical ſtudies; and he diſcovered an elegant taſte in writing and 
ſpeaking both the learned and the faſhionable languages. He had 
the eſteem and correſpondence of. molt of the literary men of his 
age. Qualified for political and active life, he had early diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his magnanimity, and valour in defence of 
his country, when invaded by the French. Marked out as capable 
of managing the moſt difficult affairs, he proved himſelf not only 
equal to his employment at the congreſs, but ſuperior in ſeveral 
of the requiſites of the character he ſuſtained, to the other ambaſ- 
ſadors. France had reaſon to remember his oppoſrtion to her 
intereſt both in the cabinet and in the field. Salvius, and the 
Count de Oxenſticrn, ſon of the Chancellor, were the Swediſh 
envoys. The abilities of the one, experienced, aſſiduous, ſlow, 
and ſecure, have been obſerved. The other, educated under his 
illuſtrious father, had extended his political knowledge, and qua- 


lified himſelf for diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him. The in- 


dependent principles and fpirit, conſpicuous in the Chancellor, 
were perceptible in him; but, unequal in ſolidity of judgment 
and reputation, he affected too much to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
exterior ſhow and parade. His retinue had all the pomp of a 


Swediſh en- 


voys. 


King of the Vandals. The trumpets and cymbals announced 


his proceſſions, and the hours of his repaſts. A ſpecies of this 
oſtentation was ſeen among the other envoys, but his was ſingu- 
lar 
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Boox III. lar and extravagant. To all theſe plenipotentiaries were joined 
he ma ten delegates from the States of Holland, and alſo the envoys of 
the Duke of Savoy, the Landgrave of Hefle, the Elector of 
Triers, and other German Princes. So great a convention from 
the kingdoms and principalities of Europe, had not met about a 
treaty of peace for ſeveral ages. England, Muſcovy, and Poland, 
were the only ſtates which took no part in the conferences, The 
firſt of them was much intereſted in the war that had ſo long 
raged in Europe, and deprived the Elector Palatine of his domi- 
nions and dignity ; but the civil broils between the King and the 
parliament had now proceeded to violent extremities, and the 
fortune of the ſtate was thrown upon the chances of the field *. 
The Count de Harcourt, ſent from the court of France, in vain 
endeavoured to accommodate their diſſenſions. It was the plan 
of the congreſs, that the negotiations at Munſter and Oſnaburg 
ſhould be connected, and keep pace with each other, In the 
memorials and propoſitions to the mediators, the French ambaſ- 
ſadors employed their own language, while thoſe of the Emperor 
and Spain preferred the uſe of the Latin, 


Death of The death of Urban VIII. after a long pontificate, was an 
on — intereſting event to the plenipotentiaries, and might, in ſome 
meaſure, affect the procedure of the negotiations at Munſter 

ii As he was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Cardinal Pamphili, 
„ who took the name of Innocent X. and had been elected in op- 
poſition to the intereſt of France, that crown dreaded he would 
favour its opponents; and, particularly, that he would nomi— 
nate a legate to the congreſs in the room of Chigi, whom the 
French envoys reckoned upon as friendly to France. The Bar- 
berinis, who had promoted the Pope's election, and Innocent 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, were diſpoſed to have taken this laſt meaſure. But the Book III. 
— 


French miniſtry, determined to contend the point with vigour, 
made ſuch remonſtrances to the court of Rome, that the new 
Pope choſe not to expoſe his reputation too far, and incur re— 
ſentment that could be eaſily avoided. Chigi was continued, 
and his powers were renewed ; but the French authors alledge 
that the Nuncio acquitted himſelf more like a politician than one 
under obligations to their crown.; and others more juſtly ſay, 
that he would have diſhonoured his office by any partial marks 
of his gratitude, The Spaniſh and Auſtrian envoys, however, 
counted upon the election of Innocent X. as an auſpicious and 
favourable circumſtance to them in the treaty, and they endea- 
voured at Munſter to give it the air of a triumph. The Barbe- 
rinis had much more reaſon to be elevated with the ſucceſs of 
their intrigues in the conclave, and to conclude, that the digni- 
ties and fortunes they had acquired in the pontificate of their 
uncle, would be ſecured to them. But they were diſappointed 
in their expectations. An inquiry ſet on foot by Pope Inno- 
cent about their management of the treaſury, created a miſ- 
underſtanding fatal to their intereſt, Menaced with criminal 
proſecutions and penalties, they put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of France; and Cardinal Mazarin, from policy, became 
the defender of a party whoſe enmity he had experienced. 


In reverting to the domeſtic hiſtory of France, ſcarce any oc- 
eurrence, worthy of notice, is to be found. Even the memoir 
writers with difficulty ſpin out their fictitious narrative, where 
no intrigues of court are to be embelliſhed, and party ſpirit ſu- 


{pends its action. That adminiſtration of the ſtate which Riche- 
lieu attained not without much political induſtry and oppoſition, 


and which he held not without ſolicitude and violent exertions 
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Book III. eaſy and tractable enterpriſe. After one ſhort ſtruggle of party 


— 
1644. 


His charac- 
ter. 


was over, Mazarin was invited to take the helm of government, 
from the calm aſpect of the court, and the apparent extinction 
of faction. Without a jealous choice of partizans and retainers, 
ſuch as his predeceſſors had made, without aſſuming the pleni- 
tude of miniſterial power, in order to make himſelf formidable, 
he truſted that the Queen-regent's favour, and his own cautious 
conduct, would be ſufficient to ſupport him *. It was evident, 
indeed, that the impreſſion made by Richelieu's powerful ſway 


of the government, was ſenſibly felt through all the orders of 


the ſtate, It operated like the controuling weight in a compli- 
cated machine, the force of which Mazarin endeavoured not to 
increaſe, and only ſtudied to facilitate the particular movements. 
His genius and temper were ſuited to this operation. He was 
intelligent and diſcerning in the characters of men, gentle in 
his manners, ſtudious to pleaſe, and capable of engaging, but 
not of retaining friendſhips. Nature had given him vivacity 
without warmth of paſſion, penetration and judgment without 
preſumption, and more conſtancy and perſeverance of mind than 
courage. He reduced not, like Richelieu, his ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration to one plan, nor comprehended his political projects 
in one view, but left room for variations, and ſurveyed his ob- 
jets at intervals, and by diſtinct proſpects. He confided more 
in the fertility of his invention and his wit in expedients, than 


in the depth and ſolidity of his ſchemes. He appeared to aban- 


don his deſign, when he ſought more artificial ways to purſue 
it. As Richelieu had proved what the arm of power could do 


in the French ſtate, he ſhowed the reſources that might be open- 


ed 1n it to an unpopular and hated miniſter. Being a foreigner, 


he could leſs conceive all the fermentations of which the French 
ſpirit, 


# Mem. de Card. Retz. liv. 2. tom. I. p. 72. 
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ſpirit, when once excited, was ſuſceptible at that period ; but 
he endured them with patience, and ſurmounted his diſgraces, 
by appearing to yield to them. His character, inſtead of bear- 
ing a proper compariſon with that of Richelieu, forms a contraſt 
to it, as much as the part each of them had to act was different. 
The elevation of the one ſtands in ſome proportion to that of 
the other, but in no equality ; and, on this account, ſuch a 
difference is made, both by French and foreign writers, in the 
eſtimate of their ſeveral qualities, that Richelieu's tyrannical ex- 
erciſe of the ſovereign power, his arrogance and impetuoſity are 
deemed more excuſable, and even more conſonant to a great 
mind, than the concealed ambition, the crafty conduct, and the 
mean ſubterfuges, by which Mazarin ſupported himſelf, and ad- 
vanced the royal authority. When civil liberty is wreſted from 
them, men chooſe rather to ſay, that they yielded to force, than 
that they were circumvented by fraud. 


In the contemplation of the treaty of peace at Munſter, Car- 
dinal Mazarin had an object that was adapted to his particular 
genius, and flattered his ambition. To accompliſh the aims of 
all Richelieu's wars and political meaſures, to ſecure to the 
crown of France the large, but precarious conqueſts ſhe had 
made, and to be accounted the ſuperior and ſucceſsful artiſt in 


a moſt arduous and complicated negotiation, were ſuch proſpects _—_— 
as might well awake all his political powers. He found himſelf aims in the 
treaty, 


placed at the helm of affairs, in a ſtate of tranquillity and free- 
dom from factious conteſts, much beyond what could have been 
expected from the circumſtances of the government. He might, 
without dreading oppoſition from the nobles or popular inſur- 
rection, continue the war with the houſe of Auſtria ; and, wait- 
ing its further events, protract the treaty, and obſtruct its con- 
cluſion for a courſe of time. Inſpirited with this idea, both of 
Vol. V. Mm . the 
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the grandeur of his object, and of the advantages he could em- 
ploy in the proſecution of it, he indulged the fond hope that 
France might be permitted to retain all her acquiſitions in the 
war, and reſolved to proceed in the treaty upon this plan. The 
groſs propoſition, liable to objections from the allies of France, 
as well as from her adverſaries, could not be made in an explicit 
manner. But Mazarin thought every difficulty ſurmountable 
by his invention and artificial management. The aim that could 
not be declared might be covered, and the point unattainable by 
requiſition might be carried by a dexterous preparation of cir- 
cumſtances. Hence he ſought delay and evaſions of any diſtin 
propolitions of peace, and enjoined the French ambaſſadors to 
treat with thoſe of Sweden, Holland, and the Princes of Germa- 
ny, and endeavour to fix them in ſuch engagements about the 
form of their procedure and the tenor of their articles, as were 
favourable to his principal view. When, at length, at a prefix- 
ed day, the Counts d'Avaux and Servien were obliged to ſtate 
their propoſitions to the mediators ; they amounted to no more 
than a general preliminary declaration, and a demand of the 
preſence of all the delegates from Germany, and of the reſtora- 
tion of the electors of Triers to his liberty and privileges, This 
conduct of the French envoys being imitated by the reſt, retard- 
ed all progreſs in the negotiations, and held the terms of peace 
in ſuſpenſe for four years longer. 
"hn, B 

In the mean time, the warlike operations proceeded as former- 
ly with all the vigour of the adverſe parties, and in the extent 
that has been obſerved. Thoſe in which the Duke D'Enguien, 
the Marſhal Turenne, and Torſtenſon, were engaged, are worthy 
of attention, as they mark the characters, and martial atchieve- 
ments of theſe commandetrs, ſo renowned in hiſtory, and as their 


victories gave a decided ſuperiority to France and her allies. 
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The generals oppoſed to them were chiefly Picolomini and Gallas, 
Goetz, and the Count de Merci, who had acquired, in different 
degrees, a meaſure of military fame. It has been mentioned that 
Turenne was commiſſioned to take the command of the French 
troops on the Rhine, or, rather, to collect the forlorn remains of 
the defeat at Dutlingen *. He was obliged to employ his own 
credit to remount the cavalry, and clothe the foot ſoldiers; and, 
having formed a body of nine thouſand men, he began to aſſault 
the detached quarters of the Count de Merci's army. He ſur- 
priſed and defeated ſome regiments of cavalry commanded by 
the Count's brother; but, finding the Bavarian General advance 
with his ſuperior forces, he retired to ſome diſtance, until he was 
informed of their commencing the ſiege of Fribourg, A rapid 
march brought him before their lines, and enabled him to ſeize 
an advantageous poſt unoccupied by them. His attempts, how- 
ever, to make any conſiderable impreſſion on their intrenchments 
were ineffectual. It was neceſlary to ſeek a reinforcement to his 
ſmall army ; and, in conſequence of his application to the court, 
the Duke D*Enguien was ordered to march towards Fribourg with 
a body of ten thouſand men, His arrival rendered the French 
ſomewhat ſuperior in numbers to the enemy, but unequal to the 
taſk of forcing them in their covered ground. The town had 
now capitulated, and become a further fence to the latter. The 
hills, woods, and moraſſes, connected by redoubts, formed a chain 
of fortifications around Merci's encampment, which appeared to 
defy the utmoſt efforts of valour. Turenne adviſed the cutting 
off the enemies ſupplies, which would ſoon oblige them to quit 
their intrenchments. But his opinion, though the moſt prudent, 
was ſuperſeded, and the reſolution to drive the Bavarian army 

M m 2 from 


* Hiſtoire de Viſcomte de Turenne, duodec. edit. a Amftelodam, tom. 1. liv. 2. 
p. 115. 
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from its ſtrong poſts embraced. In any other commander but 
the Duke D'Enguien, it would have been accounted a deſperate 
one, and, in all probability, muſt have proved unſucceſsful. To 
him, aſſiſted by the Marſhal Turenne, and other experienced of- 
ficers, and followed by ſoldiers who fought with enthuſiaſm un- 
der his conduct, it became a bloody, doubtful, and lingering 
combat, of ſeveral days; and, after all, it could hardly be ſaid 
which of the armies had ſuffered moſt, and whether the retreat 
made by Count Merci, from his ground, was not a nobler at- 
chievement than the nominal victory. The field of battle was 
a horrible ſight to the moſt hardened veterans . D'Enguien is 
ſaid to have thrown his baton into a trench of the enemy, to 
rouſe the ſinking courage of his ſoldiers; and it 1s certain that 
he diſmounted from his horſe, and charged ſword in hand at the 
head of a regiment of infantry, He received ſome ſlight wounds; 
and ſcarce any of his attendants eſcaped unhurt. Such were the 
main circumſtances of the battle of Friburg, which might merit 
the name of a victory, on the fide of the French, chiefly becauſe 
the Count de Merci found it neceſſary to retire before them, but 
without being beaten from his advantageous fituation, That 
General, equal to any other of his contemporaries, in circum- 
ſpection and military ſkill, and who was ſaid , by his antago- 
niſts, to know their councils of war as well as he had been pre- 
ſent in them, choſe not to expoſe his troops to famine, when he 
perceived that the French commanders at laſt diſcontinued the 
combat, and had taken this more effectual reſolution to vanquiſh 


him in the field. The attempted purſuit of him was vain ; but 


the greateſt part of his artillery and baggage, being left behind, 


fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The 


* Hiſt, de Louis XIV, tom. 1. liv, I. p. 136. + Hiſt, de Turenne, ibid. 
p. 120. 
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The enterpriſes to which the retreat of Merci led the way, 
not only compenſated for the little advantage gained by the battle 
of Friburg, but gave a luſtre to the French arms, ſuperior to any 
other in the late campaigns . The Generals, at firſt, ſeemed 
not to perceive the views of ſucceſs preſented to them, when 
the Imperial towns and garriſons on the Rhine, uncovered by an 
army in the field, were left open to their aſſaults, But when, 
inſtead of loſing time with the reduction of Friburg, it was reſol- 
ved immediately to turn their military efforts in that courſe, the 
many conqueſts made by them in a ſhort time were ſurpriſing, The 


that ardour and readineſs which diſtinguiſhed the Duke D'Enguien 
above other Generals in the field, no ſooner began their unex- 
pected attacks upon the towns, than they fell, one after another, 
with little or no reſiſtance. Some opened their gates, or capitu- 
lated at the firſt ſummons, and others made only the ſhew of op- 
poſition, Manheim and Spires, Philipſburg and Mentz, Landau 
and Worms, together with almoſt all the conſiderable towns on 
the borders of the Rhine, from Straſburg to Coblentz, were in 
this manner reduced, or made ſubmiſſion to the French arms. 
They could not be deemed as permanent conqueſts, unleſs the 
victors maintained their ſuperiority in the field, which, with their 
weakened army, could not be done. But the ſplendor of ſuch 
atchievements was highly advantageous, - eſpecially during the 
ſeaſon of the congreſs at Munſter, and reflected freſh glory on 
the Duke D'Enguien, and his aſſociate, the Marſhal Turenne. It 
was ſaid that theſe heroes revived the image of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus's rapid conqueſts in Germany ; and the hiſtorian of the 


former compares his military velocity and ſucceſs to the Rhine in 


its ſwifteſt current. 
It 


* Ibid. p. 135. 
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It ſhould have been obſerved, previous to the account of the 
campaign in Germany, that the Duke of Orleans, with the title 
of Lieutenant General to the King, commanded a large army in 
Flanders. His dignity and commiſſion drew a number of the 
principal nobles and officers to this ſervice; another drain to the 
diſcontented, from the court and capital, deſirable to the mini- 
ſter . Aſſiſted by the Marſhals Mailleraie and Gaſſion, and 
other intelligent and active commanders, the Duke acquired re- 
putation in his campaign, the chief object of which was the 
ſiege of Gravelines. Its communication with the ſea rendered it 
of the greater importance to the Spaniards, as the reduction of it 
might lead to the attack of other maritime places, eſſential to the 
ſecurity and commerce of Brabant. Though uſe was made of 
the inundations from the canals adjoining to the town, and the 
garriſon made a brave defence, the valour and patience of the 
French, remarkably exerciſed on this occaſion, ſurmounted all 
difficulties. As no ſuccours were afforded by the Spaniſh Gene- 
rals, Don Franciſco de Mello, and Picolomini, Gravelines was 
forced to ſurrender ; and, along with it, ſeveral forts and caſtles 
were yielded to the French. Saſvan-Ghent, the moſt important 


of them, from its ſituation, was taken by the aſſiſtance of the 


Dutch Admiral. 


The French Generals, the Count de du Pleſſis Praſlin, joined 
with Prince Thomas of Savoy 9, in Italy, and the Marſhal de 
la Mothe Houndancourt, in Spain, had different ſucceſs. The 
former, after an obſtinate defence, took St Ya, and prevented 
the Spaniards from ſurpriſing Aſt. Other circumſtances of their 
campaign were alſo favourable. But the latter was rather un- 
fortunate in his enterpriſes. Tarragona, beſieged by land and 


ſea, 


* Hiſt, de Louis XIV. ibid. p. 134. + Ibid. p. 15 5. 
1 A 
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ſea, baffled all his aſſaults; and Lerida, though ſuccours were 
thrown into it, was reduced by Philip IV. who had now found 
his way to the camp. The Spaniards, indeed, were defeated in 
an engagement with the Portugueſe on the frontier of Caſtile ; 
and the victorious progreſs of Torſtenſon in Germany, not only 
caſt a ſhade on the Emperor's arms, but threatened a convulſion 
of his hereditary dominions. This commander, who, at an ear- 
ly age, and untrained in the art of war, appeared to be an adept 
in it, had defied the combined forces of the Daniſh Monarch, 
and the Imperial General, Gallas, in Holſtein; and, after draw- 
ing the latter after him towards Magdebourg, had partly defeated, 
and partly reduced his army by famine *. He then purſued the 
remainder of it into Bohemia. The troops, commanded by three 
generals, Hatzfeld, Goëts, and John de Wert, were collected to 
oppoſe him. Though ſuperior in number, he heſitated not to 
give them battle at a place between Budweis and Tabor, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. Three thouſand of the Imperialiſts 
lay dead upon the field, along with Goets, one of their com- 
manders; and Hatzfeld, the chief of them, remained among the 
priſoners, amounting to four thouſand. The conſternation ſpread 
by this defeat was great. The Emperor, who had come to Prague, 
retired to Vienna, and his conſort, for the ſafety of her children, 
fled into Stiria. Various chieftains, in the hereditary countries, 
eſcaped into the Tirol, as the over-running of all Bohemia ap- 
peared to be the inevitable confequence of the Swediſh victory. 
Torſtenſon, who found almoſt every place open, or acceſſible to 
him, ranged at liberty with his army, and made his detached par- 
ties advance to the borders of Hungary. This was performed with 


a view to excite Rogotſki, Prince of Tranſilvania, to take the 
field, 


© 


„ Heiff, hiſt. de PEmpire, liv, 3. p. 394, 
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field, as he had done the year before, againſt Ferdinand. But 
the ſame unſtable diſpoſition which made this Prince capriciouſly, 
and by turns, put himſelf in arms, and conclude a treaty of peace 
with the Emperor, with-held him from acting as an ally to the 
Swedes with any fixed reſolution. The diſappointment created 
by his conduct, joined with ſome difficulties, in a ſhort time o- 
bliged the Swediſh General to return with his troops into Saxony. 


'The ſignal ſucceſs which attended the arms of France and her 
confederates, rendered Mazarin ftill more ſanguine in his hopes 
of accompliſhing his project in the treaty of Munſter. When 
he conſidered the political mode moſt conducive to his purpoſe, 
it appeared to him, that he ought to inſiſt, in ſtrenuous terms, 
for a permanent treaty of peace; while, at the ſame time, he 
meant to be contented with a truce of ſome years. He believed, 
with reaſon, that the adverſaries of France, exhauſted by the 
war, might be induced to leave her in the temporary poſſeſſion 
of all, or moſt of her conqueſts, when they would never conſent 
to aſſign them over to her by a formal and laſting treaty. He 
deſired, however, by all means, to conceal this aim, alike from 
the allies of France and her opponents, and hoped that the one 
or the other, weary of the long negotiation, might make it their 
propoſition; and this is ſaid to have been the main ſecret en- 
truſted to the French plenipotentiaries at the Congreſs, which 
was to be kept impenetrable to all, in order to produce its effect. 
But every politician of a lively imagination, like Mazarin, is apt 
of himſelf to taxe new ground. When circumſtances allow his 
imagination to range, and to improve its inventions, he is the 
more inclined to vary his ſchemes. The new project ſeizes his 
fancy with moſt force, and the old is ſoon obliterated by it. In 
this manner the French miniſter appears to have been caught by 


his own fertile genius, prompted by ſucceſs. He was perſuaded 
that 
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that He could do better than keep the ſtraggling and far diſtant 
conqueſts which France had made; in itſelf an extravagant and 
deluſive conception. By ſurrendering a conſiderable part of 
them, he perceived that he could form a more compact and ſolid 
acquiſition of their remains, and what he thought ſhould be ad- 
ded to it“. His ſcheme was to ſtretch the French dominion over 
all Flanders, and to give up Catalonia, and even the Rouſillon, 
to Spain, as a compenſation for it. He meant alſo to make ſome 
abatements on the conqueſts in Italy, and ſuch other conceſſions 
as, without prejudice to France, might induce the Catholic King 
to reſign the ten provinces of the Netherlands. Perhaps, to no 
other political genius but Mazarin, could this project have oc- 
curred, or, at leaſt, have appeared as a practicable one. Yet it 
ſeems to have taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of his imagination; and 
the long and minute detail he gave of it in his inſtructions to 


the ambaſſadors, is a clear proof that he was not only amuſed 


with its plauſibility, but deluded into the belief of its being, by 
proper precautions, admiſſible. 


The communication of this political ſcheme, liable to ſo many 
flagrant objections, was not, indeed, made by the French mini- 
ſter to the two envoys, until the following year. But the ſucceſs 
of France, in the field, was neither then, nor during any period 
of the congreſs, in any rational computation, adequate to ſuch 
a propoſal, which amounted to an arbitrary preſcription of the 
terms of peace, both to the allies and adverſaries of France. The 
former had almoſt equal reaſon with the latter to oppoſe an ag- 
grandiſement of that crown, which would have exalted her above 
all the other European powers. While the progreſs of her con- 
queſts was beheld already with ſecret jealouſy by her confede- 
rates, how could they be ſuppoſed to digeſt her acquiring, by 

Vol. V. Nn | treaty, 


* Hiſt. du Traite de Weſtphalie per Bougeant, liv. 5. p. 476. 
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treaty, a territorial dominion more valuable to her than them all? 
The countries propoſed to be relinquiſhed by her were not ſubdued, 
but remained ſtill under the deciſion of arms. One unfortunate 
battle might reſtore them entirely to their native proprietors ; and, 
at any rate, moſt of them were too remote to be held by force, 
without the utmoſt hazard and expence. Intoxicated as Cardi- 
nal Mazarin was with his project, and diſpoſed to interpret every 
thing in a light favourable to it, he could not help perceiving 
ſeveral of theſe objections; but he thought they might be over- 
come, and arguments and expedients employed to reconcile 
Spain to his hard and imperious conditions. That court, he ſaid, 
had reaſon to conclude, that Flanders would infallibly be loſt in 
another campaign; and, if there was any apparent weakneſs or 
diſhonour in confeſſing this, and anticipating the unfortunate 
event by a treaty, the flight aſperſion might be wiped off, by 
making the ſurrender of the ten provinces a voluntary donation 
from his Catholic Majeſty, in the view of the match of the In- 


fanta with the moſt Chriſtian King. When he reaſoned in this 


manner, it may be imagined, indeed, that he could hardly be 
ſerious; yet he required the French envoys to take ſecret mea- 
ſures for promoting this plan, and obviating exceptions to it. 
By the treaty made with the States of Holland 1635, he alledged 
they were, in a manner, bound to adopt it; as the partition of 
Flanders, between them and France, was ſtipulated in that league, 
and they might expect, upon the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, conſide- 


rable conceſſions to be made to them. He did not conſider that 


the Dutch, ſo far from conforming to that treaty, had ſtudied to 
evade it, and dreaded no leſs the extenſion of the French power 
over the Flemiſh provinces, than the ſubſiſtence of the Spaniſh 
dominion in them. The delicate propoſal was, however, remit- 
ted to private agency, and the Count d'Eftrade was deſpatched 


into Holland to engage the Prince of Orange, by particular mo- 


tives 
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tives of intereſt, to favour it. But, though proſecuted with dili- Boox III. 
gence, this negotiation proved abortive ; while the Cardinal wet? nd 


riſked, in caſe of a diſcovery being made of his procedure, 
the diſguſting of the States of Holland, and the juſt indig- 
nation and reſentment of the Catalonians. It appeared, in the 
courſe of the general treaty, that offence was taken by the for- 
mer, and a pretence afforded them, from the political conduct of 
the French, to hearken to the propoſal of a ſeparate peace with 
Spain. 


The arrival of ſome new plenipotentiaries at Munſter, deſerves 
to be remarked, on account of their important figure in the ne- 
gotiations. That of the Duke of Longueville, though his per- 
ſonal influence was inconſiderable, tended to add greater ſplen- 
dour to the French embaſſy, and, which was more material, to 
ſuppreſs the manifeſt diſcord that prevailed between his colleagues 
the Counts d'Avaux and Servien. On account of their animoſi- 
ty, the former was on the point of being recalled by the court 
of France; but Longueville inſiſted to have him continued. The 
Count de Pegnaranda alſo appeared in the rank of firſt ambaſſa- 
dor from Spain, and bore reputation among the plenipotentiaries *. 
But the acceſſion of Trautmandorf, the Emperor's firſt miniſter 
of ſtate, to the Congreſs, excited the moſt general attention, and 
revived the declining hopes of its deſired efficacy. His ſtation 
and character were ſuch as founded a preſumption, that he came 
authoriſed by Ferdinand to offer reaſonable terms of peace. Upon 
his entrance into Munſter, he avoided a public proceſſion, which 
had always produced conteſts among the ambaffadors; and he 
had the ſpirit and good ſenſe to expreſs his contempt and ridicule 


Nn 2 o 


* Puffend. Comment. lib. 17. p. 614. paragraph 102. 
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of their intercourſe. To prevent a quarrel with the envoys of 


As he recommended himſelf by this free and open addreſs, his 


of his judgment was conſpicuous from the advice he gave to the 
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of their endleſs ſtrife about the forms and minuteſt ceremonies 


France, who claimed the firſt viſit from him, after that to the 
Nuncio, he told them he would conform to their deſire. But, 
upon receiving their compliments, he acquainted them, in a plea- 
ſant manner, that there was a rule which reaſon dictated to him, 
and which he choſe to follow, in preference to diſputable form ; 
firſt, to viſit his friends, then neutral perſons, and laſtly, his ene- 
mies. In obſerving this rule, he ſtill kept his verbal engage- 
ment to the French ambaſladors, by viſiting them immediately 
after the legate, though he had waited upon the envoys of 
Spain before them. The derangement of the ceremony, which 
was well fancied, rendered the device leſs exceptionable to the 
French ; and, though they had ground to complain, they found 
it convenient to diſſemble their diſpleaſure. The manner of 
Trautmandorf, which had much the appearance of natural eaſe 
and frankneſs of temper, contributed to ſoften the diſobligation. 


other qualifications for his employment, which were eminent, 
might well be expected to produce a greater effect. The ſolidity 


Emperor, with reſpect to his meaſures in the Congreſs. It was 
his beſt policy, he ſaid , to comply with all the reaſonable de- 
mands of the German Princes and States, Catholic and Proteſtant, 
and to engage them, by the bond of their common intereſt, to 
union and peace, which would moſt effectually withdraw them 
from their foreign connections, and enable his Imperial Majeſty 
to counteract the deſigns of the French and Swedes, who ſeduted 
many of the ſubjects of the empire, by calling themſelves the 
protectors of the liberties of Germany. It was his opinion allo, 

| that 


* Ibid. 
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that the latter of theſe adverſaries ſhould rather be gratified by 
conceſſions than the former, whoſe acquiſitions of towns and 
territories, on the German frontier, were much more to be 
dreaded. This plan, which was followed out in the negotia- 
tions, and promiſed ſucceſs, appears to have failed, chiefly from 
the ſecret correſpondence that now took place between the court 
of France and the Elector of Bavaria; who, though cloſely con- 
nected with the Emperor, began to be allured by the offers of 
the friendſhip of the French, and diſcloſed to them their adver- 
ſary's political ſchemes and purpoſes. The French envoys being 
warned of them, exerted themſelves in fruſtrating all the mea- 
ſures taken by Trautmandorf, and proved ſucceſsful. - The 
Swedes could not be induced, by the advantages propoſed to 
them, to treat ſeparately with Ferdinand; and the princes and 
cities of the empire were perſuaded that the guarantee of France 
and her allies was altogether neceſſary to ſecure the privileges 
claimed by them. From theſe circumſtances, the French derived 
that ſuperiority in the negotiations over the Imperialiſts, which, 
in the end, became ſo beneficial to them. 


In the mean time, Cardinal Mazarin was made ſenſible. of the 
variation of the fortune of war. It was exemplified in the ſur- 
priſe of the French troops under a general who excelled in cir- 
cumſpection and foreſight. The Marſhal de Turenne “, impor- 
tuned by his officers to divide and extend the quarters of his 
army, for the ſake of more eaſy forraging, with too much faci- 
lity yielded to them, forgetting for a moment that he had to 
guard againſt the attacks of Count Merci, whoſe vigilance and 
attention to the poſition of his enemy were ever remarkable, he 


experienced a diſaſter which would have blemiſhed the reputa- 
tion 


* Hiſt. du Vicomte de Turenne, liv. 2. p. 152. 
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tion of any other commander. He ſaw his error, when no mi- 
litary {kill availed to repair it. What might be expected from his 
courage and ability, in the diſperſion of his troops at Marienda}, 
was performed by Turenne: But he could not prevent the defeat 
of the main body of his army ; nor ſave more than a third of 
it, by a retreat worthy of his character. Inſtead of ſeeking to 
cover himſelf under the ramparts of Philipſburg, or any of the 
contiguous towns upon the Rhine, he retired towards the Land- 
gravate of Heſſe; like one who quitted the field only to recruit 
his ſtrength, and return to it again. He found there, by means 
of his near connection with the Dowager of Heſſe, that ſteady 
ally of France, ſuch a reception as enabled him ſoon to muſter a 
conſiderable number of troops; and, having prevailed with the 
Swediſh General Konigſmare, who occupied the dutchy of Brunſ- 
wick, to join him with four thouſand men, he was in a condi- 
tion to march againſt his antagoniſt, the victorious Count Merci. 
He obliged that general to raiſe his ſiege of a town on the fron- 
tier of Heſſe, and, upon his retiring, prepared to follow him 
into Franconia, when he received an order from court not to 
advance until the Duke d' Enguien joined him with a reinforce- 
ment of troops. 


It was again the fortune of this youthful commander to ſhine 
in the field, and to compenſate, by one action, for the diſaſter 
at Mariendal, and to give a memorable defeat to the Bavarian 
general“. The battle of Norlinguen, a place in the confines of 
Suabia, already famous for the overthrow of the Swedes, was in- 
troduced by various. marches and counter-marches of the oppo- 
ſite armies. That of France, under the Duke d'Enguien, was 
ſuperior, by ſome thouſands, to the Bavarian and Imperial for- 

ces. 


® Tbid. p. 161. Puffen. lib. 17. p. 587. 
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ces. But the ſudden departure of Konigſmare with his Swediſh 
troops, reduced the two armies nearer to an equality. It was 
the aim of the French general to bring the enemy to an engage- 
ment in the open field; while Count Merci avoided this, unleſs 
in ground that gave him a manifeſt advantage. After encamp- 
ing in ſuch defiles as made it impracticable to aſſault him, the 
latter, to draw on his gallant antagoniſt, took a more expoſed 
ſituation in a plain, near Norlinguen ; where ſtill, ſome heights, 
and a village that could be fortified, afforded a ſecure and com- 
modious arrangement for his troops. It was diſputed among the 
French commanders, whether a general action ought to be ha- 
zarded in ſuch circumſtances; and when the bold reſolution was 
taken, it was equally difficult to determine in what manner the 
firſt attack was to be conducted. It was evident, that it would 
coſt much blood in any form; and accordingly the aſſault of the 
village of Allerheim, proved fatal t# almoſt the whole French 
infantry; and, had not the Count de Merci fallen by a muſket 
ſhot in this combat, it is probable that the repulſe given to the 
Duke d'Enguien would have been deciſive. Even under this 
loſs of their general, the conflict was ſo maintained by the Ba- 
varians, that the right wing of their adverſaries was entirely 
routed. But the Marſhal de Turenne, with much difficulty, ſuc- 
ceeded in vanquiſhing the ſame wing of their army; an action 
which determined the victory. By numbering the ſlain and 
wounded, it could not be ſaid which of the parties had the ſupe- 
riority, and even the prifoners taken on both ſides were not far 
from being equal. But the poſſeſſion of the field of battle, and 
the enſigns and artillery, which fell into the hands of the French 
and their confederates, confirmed their claim to the victory. 
John de Wert, who retreated with the remaining body of the 
Imperialiſts, was followed by Turenne to the banks of the Da- 
nube, and forced to paſs that river. The progreſs of the French, 

| however, 
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however, was ſoon interrupted ; D'Enguien, falling ſick, was 
carried in a litter to Philipſburg; and Turenne, left with the 
command of the reduced army, found himſelf unable to contend 
with the augmented forces of the Imperialiſts. The Arch-duke 
Leopold, Ferdinand's ſon, now taking the field, in a ſhort rime 
obliged the French to abandon all their conqueſts, from the Da- 
nube to the Necker. Even upon the Rhine, the Marſhal Turenne 
was conſtrained to entrench himſelf before Philipſburg ; and his 
only atchievement was the putting the Elector of Triers in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his capital city. 


The campaigns of Italy and Catalonia were in general proſpe- 
rous to the French, and almoſt adequate to their hopes of ſucceſs. 
In the latter, the Count de Harcourt having the commiſſion 
of Viceroy, entruſted the ſiege of Roſes to du Pleſſis-Praſlin, 
who acted as his Lieutenant General in the Rouſillon “ . The 
reduction of this important place, which covered the entrance of 
that county, and preſerved the communication with Catalonia, 
was happily accompliſhed. De Harcourt himſelf, after prevent- 
ing the Spaniſh army from paſſing the Segra, found an oppor- 
tunity to croſs that river, and to engage it in a general action in 
the plain of Liorenſa. His victory, though not complete, was 
conſiderable, from the loſs ſuſtained by the enemy; and it was 
followed by the ſurrender of Balaguer. It appeared, however, 
by. a conſpiracy formed in Barcelona againſt the Viceroy, how 
precarious his hold was of the allegiance and fidelity of the 
Catalonians. A party of the clergy and nobles had concerted 


Conſpiracy with the Spaniſh governour of Tarragona to aſſaſſinate Harcourt, 


at Barcelo- 
na. 


and the chief officers of the garriſon, The Spaniſh fleet waited 
upon the coaſt for the ſignal of the blow being given. The 
conſpirator 


* Hiſt, de Louis XIV. liv. 1. p. 170. 
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conſpirator who undertook to ſtab the Viceroy had twice put his 
hand to his poignard, when, deferring his purpoſe for a little, he 
was diſcovered by another accomplice, who had been ſeized for 
a different crime. The detection was followed with the ſuppreſ- 
ſion and exemplary puniſhment of the conſpirators ; but the 
terror, in theſe caſes, is often ſurpaſſed by the concealed reſent- 
ment. 


It is unneceſſary to narrate the exploits of the Duke of Or- 
leans in Flanders ; though the various forts taken by him mark- 
ed his ſuperiority over the Spaniſh forces, and opened the way 
to more important conqueſts *. The reduction of Mardick, of 
the fort Link, upon the river Colme, of Bourbourg, and other 
places, coſt labour, and ſome loſs of ſoldiers; and, after all, in 
the end of the campaign, ſome of them were retaken by the 
enemy. When the French troops marched in conjunction with 
the Dutch, at the paſſage of the Eſcaut, the difference of their 
diſcipline, and even of their national temper, was obſervable. 
The latter kept cloſe in the ranks of their batallions and ſqua- 
drons, and ſcarce was one ſoldier ſeen to ſtraggle, while the for- 
mer, regardleſs of their order, wandered to the right and left, as 
if at liberty either to pillage or to divert themſelves. The ſame 
unſteadineſs has been ever remarked of them; and, in late times, 
when great punctuality in all military motions has been adopted 
in other armies, they appear to reſiſt a conformity to it. So 
prevalent and unchangeable is the natural temperament of a 
people, even in a ſpecies of action upon which they value therh- 
ſelves moſt, and preſume they excel all other nations ! 


WW 0 © CHAP. 


* Ibid. p. 158. 
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Diſſenſions in France about taxes, and other civil points. Charac- 
ters of the Prince of Conde and Marſhal Turenne.—ITheir cam- 
parigns.—Progreſs of the treaty of peace. Various military ope- 
rations, Particular articles of the treaty with reſpeft to Ger- 
many. Diſputes in the Parliament of Paris about the Tarifſe, 
and Pecuniary edicts.— The Barricades in Paris —Separate 
peace made by the Dutch.—Articles granted in the treaty to the 

Swedes, — Advantages of thoſe obtained by France, Concluſion, 


and fignature of the treaty of Munſter, 


Boox III. HE policy of the French ſtate, as well as its power, appear- 
— ed to be entirely exerted abroad, and directed to foreign 
negotiations. The internal government, as if liable to no per- 
turbation, ſeemed to require only the ſecondary attention of the 

miniſter, who preſumed that ſucceſs in the war, and the manage- 

ment of an advantageous treaty, would moſt effectually ſecure 

the public tranquillity. Vet, well founded as this confidence might 

be reckoned, there were political infirmities in the ſtate, which 

fortune in the war might palliate, but could not remedy, and 

which were the more dangerous, becauſe of their multiplication 

and inceſſant growth. The extenſion of the taxes, and incum- 

bered condition of the finances, a malady that had been long 


rankling in the vitals of government, approached every year 
nearer 
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nearer to a fatal criſis, Even * from the commencement of the 
regency, the ordinary funds of the ſtate were found to be anti- 
cipated for three years; and, to ſupply immediate exigencies, the 
Queen had been obliged to borrow twelve millions of livres up- 
on the revenues of three ſubſequent years. In this conſumption 
of the public funds, new impoſts and taxes were deviſed, and 
the burdens upon the people augmented, both by the exactions, 
and the methods of levying them f. Intendants of the revenue 
were multiplied in the provinces, and ſuperſeded the elils, or the aſ- 
ſeſſors of the towns and villages, antiently choſen by the com- 
munities in each diſtri, for regulating the ſhares of the impoſts. 
Particelle d'Emeri, ſuperintendant-general of the finances, to 
whom the whole management of them was committed by the 
Cardinal, ſhowed his talents and ingenuity only by inventing 
modes of taxation, and expedients for raiſing money, Corrupt 
in every political principle, luxurious in his table and domeſtic 
expences, unfeeling, but for his own boundleſs wants, and op- 
preſſive in his ſchemes of ſubſidy, he is ſaid to have uttered in 
council the infamous ſentence, ** That faith was to be obſerved 
* by tradeſmen, but not by Kings; and that thoſe who maintained 
* a different doctrine, in political affairs, deſerved to be hanged.” 


Theſe diſtreſſes of the ſtate appeared to be accumulated with- 
out a remedy, as there was not only no controul upon the au- 
thors of them, but as the ſpirit of challenging ſuch grievous in- 
novations ſeemed to be extinguiſhed in every order of the king- 
dom. Oppoſition to the meaſures, and miniſtry of the court, felt 
ſtill the impreſſion of the blow given to it in the late reign, or 
was thrown into languor and deſpondency, Of the conſtitutional 

O o 2 checks 


* Hiſt, de Lewis XIV. par Limieres, oct. edit, liv, 1. p. 201. + Mem. de 
Retz, liv, 2. p. 99. 
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checks upon the ediAs of government, the court of parliament 

alone exiſted ; but recent experience had taught its members to 
beware of a conflict with the royal, or miniſterial authority. 

Fear of expulſion from their ſeats, or of prejudice to their pro- 

motion, operated powerfully upon them. Yet they were that 
body which poſſeſſed the privilege of remonſtrance to the throne, 
and cuſtom had rendered the frequency, and the repetition of it, 
not unſuitable. Though foiled in moſt inſtances of important 
conteſt with the court, or obliged to ſubmit, every new occur- 
rence afforded them opportunity of re-exerting their privilege, 
and preſerved the idea of their being legitimate counſellors of 
the King. In a minority, they generally aſſerted all their pre- 
tenſions to conſtitutional authority. But, under the preſent re- 
gency, as if affected with the contagious languor of the ſtate, 
they ſhowed themſelves facile, and tractable to the miniſter *. 
In the variety of queſtions, however, that came to be diſcuſſed by 
them, there were feveral which gave occaſion to remonſtrances, 
and ſome controverſy with the court. One of them related to 
the admiſſion of the Dean of the chamber of inqueſts, who was 
a Proteſtant, to a feat in the grand chamber of parliament. An 
arret, pronounced by the King's council upon this ſubject, had 

been intimated by two officers, or door-keepers of the council, 
to the chamber of inqueſts, 'This was conſidered, by the grand 
chamber, both as an affront to the parliament, and an invaſion of 
its privileges, in a point relative to its conſtitution, Remonſtran- 
ces to the Queen Regent enſued, which might have led on to 
more eager debate; but the court avoided the controverſy, and 
gave fuch explications of its procedure, and of the Queen's re- 
gard to the honour of the parliament, as brought the matter to an 


amicable iſſue, Another queſtion, agitated in the parliamentary 
chambers, 


* Hiſt, de Lewis, ibid. p. 144. 193. 
0 
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chambers, reſpected a book publiſhed by Arnaud, a Doctor of the Book III. 
Sorbonne, upon Frequent Communion, in which the doQrine wv 
vented by one of the Jeſuits was attacked as lax and unſcriptural. 


The court imprudently interpoſed, and emitted an order to 
Arnaud to repair to Rome, and anſwer to the inquiſitorial court 
for ſome propoſitions and arguments advanced in his perfor- 
mance. The order of council was complained of in the parlia- 
ment, and treated as a betraying of the liberty of the Gallican 
Church. The controverſy nearly reſembled the famous one 
which afterwards aroſe about the bull Unigenttus, and proceeded 
upon ſimilar grounds; and Arnaud may be conſidered as the he- 
retical predeceſſor of Father Queſnel. After a deputation ſent to 
the Queen, on the part of the parliament, and ſome argumen- 
tation with the Chancellor upon the ſubje&, the affair remained 
in ſuſpenſe, until it was revived with more warmth upon the 
publication of the Pope's bull condemning the tenets of Arnaud. 


The detention of the Preſident Barillon in priſon, without his 


proceſs being ordered, alſo occaſioned a zealous interpoſition by 
the counſellors of parliament for his deliverance. Such repeated 
exerciſe of their important privilege kept that body alive in the 
conſtitution, and rendered its authority, though civil only, and 
dependent, in ſome degree, political and permanent. The Car- 
dinal miniſter, however, reckoned too much upon its ſubjection 
to the court ; and few, indeed, imagined that the counſellors of 
law would extend, in the manner afterwards ſeen, their ſphere 
of action, and aſſume that of being the guardians and protec- 
tors of the people from the oppreſſions of government, 


The eye of the French miniſter was ſtill turned towards that 
bright ſcene, which continued ſucceſs in the field, and the hopeful 
train of his political negotiations opened to his view. He knew 


the avidity of the French tor military glory, that the ſenſe of it 
had 
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had a faſcinating influence over their minds, and made them for- 
getful of the ſufferings of the nation. The commanders of their 
armies, indeed, were ſuch as reflected honour on their country, 
and two of them may be ſaid to have outſhone all their contem- 
poraries, and to have underſtood how to gain victories with a 
facility and expedition before unknown. Lewis, Duke d' En- 
guin, ſoon after this, by the death of his father, Prince of Conde, 
had ſo great a ſhare of natural genius and endowments, that, 
in the bloom of youth, he appeared to want none of the qua- 
lities which characterize a heroic mind *. With a heart that 
knew no fear, he poſſeſſed a moſt enlightened underſtanding ; 
and, while the fire of the hero carried him with tranſport to mi- 
litary action, his penetration ſeemed to be improved, and his fa- 
culties to be exerted in more perfection. Hence he decided, 
in the moſt critical occaſions in the field, at once, what was to be 
done, and his piercing eye diſcovered by a glance, all the dangers 
and advantages of the combat. The endowments ſuited to a 
court and to civil life, were no leſs conſpicuous in him. He 
was diſcerning and intelligent in public affairs, lively, eloquent, 
and agreeable in converſation, Such a character was particu- 
larly attracting to the French nobleſſe, and to the ſoldiers of the 
army ; who, though they ſaw him not ſparing of their blood, 
and rather too«Garing and rapid in his enterpriſes, were charm- 
ed with that ardent ſpirit of valour, of which he gave the ex- 
ample. He was fitted to be the idol of the nation, and became 
ſo in a great meaſure. The commotions which euſued in the 
ſtate, and wrapt all parties and characters in a political cloud, 
diſadvantageous to their luſtre, were only ſufficient to abate 
this admiration. Henry de la Tour, Viſcount de Turenne, gave 


early prognoſtics of that profound genius for war and the camp, 
which 


* Mem, de Retz. liv. 2. p. 215. Hiſt, de Turenne, liv. 3. p. 231. 
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which was afterwards unfolded ; but they were remarked only 
by ſagacious obſervers. Nature ſeemed to deny him a conſti- 
tution of body adapted to that profeſſion in which he was to 
ſhine. He acquired it without her favour ; and having over- 
come this difficulty, he thought every quality of the ſoldier at- 
tainable by labour and patience. He ſtudied every point of the 
military diſcipline and art ; but he ventured not, before his ſupe- 
riors in command, to expreſs his own ſentiments. A modeſty 
of nature, joined to a reflecting mind, which defired to turn 
every obſervation to profit and not to ſhow, proved a reſtraint 
upon him. He often mentioned the great inſtructors he had in 
the ſcience of war; but, when he came to act as a chief com- 
mander, it appeared that he proceeded upon principles of his 
own. He conſidered not ſo much what might be accompliſhed 
in a day of battle, or by a particular enterpriſe, as from the ge- 
neral plan of a campaign and its reſult. He made the ſuſtenance 
and health of his ſoldiers his ſtudy and care, as well as their diſ- 
cipline, and thought it equally reproachful in a General to ex- 
poſe them to deſtruction by want, as by the ſword of the ene- 


unbounded confidence in his conduct, and acted, in every un- 
dertaking, under a perſuaſion of its being ſucceſsful, At the 
head of foreign and mutinous bands, he won their obedience ; 
and, though required, on particular occaſions, to exhibit the 
ravage and horrors of war, he was known to detelt ſuch orders, 
and, with the utmoſt reluctance, to make any treſpaſs upon the 
laws of humanity. Conde will be ever admired among military 
men ; but Turenne will be regarded as their example. 


Under two ſuch leaders and other experienced officers, it was 
not ſurpriſing that the French armies were improved both in 


diſcipline and valour. Various corps in them were become, 
from 
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V. 


October 7. 


lands had long been, the veterans of Europe *. In the Flanders 
campaign of this year, the moſt ſignal proofs were given of the 
{kill of the commanders, and the hardy and indefatigable ſpirit 


of the troops. All the forces of the enemy, though nearly e- 
qual to the French in the field, could not hinder the latter from 


forming the ſiege of Courtrai, and reducing that large town and 
other contiguous places. It is obſerved, that their general of- 
ficers were obliged to be almoſt conſtantly on horſeback, and the 
Duke d'Enguien paſſed whole nights in the trenches. After the 
departure of the Duke of Orleans from the army, whea the 
campaign appeared to be cloſed by the advanced ſeaſon, it was 
extended into the firſt months of winter, and the ſiege of Dun- 
kirk undertaken by that prince; as unwearied as courageous, and 
whoſe preſence in difficult enterpriſes made the French fol- 
diers defy all hardſhips, He proved ſucceſsful, contrary to ex- 
pectation, and not only became maſter of Dunkirk, but gave a 
conſiderable defeat to a party of the Spaniſh troops f. Turenne, 
acting under the ſpecial orders of the court, deferred marching 
to join the Swediſh forces, now commanded by General Wran- 
gel, in place of Torſtenſon, till, by the advancement of the Im- 
perial and Bavarian troops towards the Rhine, that junction 
ſeemed to be rendered impracticable. When it became neceſſa- 
ry to repair this fault of the miniſters, who were amuſed with 
the hopes of a treaty with the EleQtor of Bavaria, the Viſcount 
ſhowed what he could perform in ſuch an exigency of military 
counſel and conduct. He made ſhew, by the diſpoſition of a 
few of his troops, as if he meant to reinforce ſome poſts on the 


Rhine ; while, accurate in his knowledge of the country, he led 
his 


* Tliſt. de Louis XIV. p. 173. + Puffendorf. lib, 18. p. 630. 31. 
Hiſt. de Turenne, liv. 2. p. 185. | 
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his army, by a payne yr winding march, to Weſel in the Boox III. 
territory of Holland, and there obtained a free paſſage for his * 
troops over the Rhine. The expedition uſed by him in this * 
great circuit was admirable; and the Swediſh generals were e- 
qually pleaſed and ſurpriſed with his appearance. Konigſmarc 
had joined his troops to thoſe of Wrangel, the new commander i 
in chief of the Swediſh army, which, reinforced by the French, = 
was enabled to act offenſively againſt the Archduke Leopold, It 
was, however, the conduct of Turenne, and his aſſociates in 
command, and not the number of their forces, that rendered the 
campaign in Germany ſo proſperous. The Archduke “, aſſiſted 
by John de Wert, Gloen, and other general officers, could not, 
with a ſuperior army, oppoſe their progreſs through Franconia 
and Suabia, and, from thence, after ſeizing Donawert, into the 
heart of Bavaria, Auſbourg was beſieged, and the aged Elec- 
tor found himſelf not ſafe in Munich. Even when the allies 
were forced to raiſe the blockade of the former, and ſeemed to 
be thrown into ſtraits, their generals, feigning to attack the 
Archduke in his lines, and beginning a covered march, paſſed 
the Lech, and took Landſberg, the magazine of the Imperial ar- 
my, and then ſtored with a vaſt quantity of proviſions. This 
proved a ſtroke as deciſive againſt the Imperialiſts as a defeat gi- 
ven them; and it was in ſuch inſtances of military dexterity that 
Turenne was known to excel, and to reckon upon them moſt 
for vanquiſhing his enemy. The Imperial and Bavarian troops, 
incapable of ſubſiſting together, ſeparated ; and the Elector, dread- 
ing the further ravage of his country, concluded with France a 
treaty of neutrality in the ſpring of the following year. 


Inſtead of contracting the operations of war, Mazarin exten- 
ded them, on the {ide of Italy, to the coaſt of Tuſcany, upon the 
Vor. V. | KD | motive, WM 


* Heifl, Hiſt, liv, 3. p. 396. 
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motive, as it was believed, of reſenting the Pope's antipathy to 
him, and ſpreading the terror of the French power to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. Orbitello was beſieged by Prince Thomas 
of Savoy; but he was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. The 
miniſter of France, as if he felt this diſgrace more ſenſibly than 
any other, ordered a larger naval armament to be equipped, and 
a deſcent to be made on the iſle of Elbe, oppoſite to which, on 
the Continent, ſtood the town of Piombino. It was reduced in 
a ſhort time, and the conqueſt of Portolongo added to it“. Theſe 
were places convenient for the tranſportation of Spaniſh troops 
from the Milaneſe to Naples: But the Cardinal, in the attack of 
them, was reckoned to have the intereſt of the Barberines in 
view, one of whom had eſpouſed a near relation of his family. 
In Catalonia, the reduction of Lerida, almoſt completed by the 
Count de Harcourt, had an unfortunate iſſue for the French. 
That general, ſo brave and able, and hitherto ſo fortunate, was 
forced to retire with the loſs of his cannon and baggage, and a 
conſiderable ſlaughter of his troops. To exhibit a moſt ſtriking 
proof of the viciſſitude of warlike fortune and fame, it was the 
old Marquis de Leganez, often vanquiſhed in Italy by Harcourt, 
and diſgraced in Spain, who, being now called to the field, gave 
the French commander this ſignal defeat. Upon the account of 
this diſaſter, the Prince of Conde was appointed, the following 
year, to conduct the war in Catalonia. 


At Munſter, the object of peace, kept at a diſtance by the po- 
litical artifices and intereſted aims of the negotiators, ſeemed to 
be brought nearer in view, by the envoys of France ſtating their 
demands in a more preciſe form f. They were exorbitant indeed, 

and 


* Hiſt. de Louis, j.. 77. + Puffend. lib, 18. p. 653* Hiſt, du traité, liv. 
5. tom. 2. p. 499. 5 
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and little different from their firſt general propoſition which has 
been mentioned; but they might become the ſubject of diſcuſ- 
ſion, and lead on to terms of accommodation. With reſpect 
to the Emperor, they implied the ſurrender of the dominion of 
Alſace, higher and lower, including the Suntgaw, Briſack, Briſ- 
gaw, and its towns and dependencies, and that Philipſburg 
ſhould remain in their poſſeſſion. With regard to Spain, it was 
required that all the conqueſts the French had made in Flanders 
and in the Luxembourgh, ſhould be yielded to them, and that 
the ſame ſhould take place about the county of Rouſillon and 
the town of Roſes, and that a truce ſhould be concluded with 
relation to Catalonia and Portugal. The miniſter of France, 
though confident that the Emperor's diſtreſs mutt force him to 
compliance, could not reckon upon attaining his demands with- 
out the concurrence of the electors and princes of the empire, 
whoſe conſent to diſmember any of its fiefs was neceſſary, in or- 
der to render ſuch a tranſaction effectual. The aſſembly of their 
deputies at Munſter and Oſnaburg, in a manner from oppoſition 
to Ferdinand, afforded hopes that this difficulty might be over- 
come. As the great conteſt about the conſtitutions of the em- 
pire, and its privileges, civil and religious, was to be adjuſted, 
under the ſanction of the powers who compoſed the congreſs, it 
was preſumable that the princes and ſtates, chiefly anxious about 
the diſcuſſion of theſe, would be indifferent as to ſome alienations 
of the German territory, and which immediately affected the 
intereſt of the Emperor, in the eyes of many of them already 
too powerful. The event verified this opinion. Trautmanſdorf, 
the Imperial miniſter, finding that he could not engage the 
Swedes to a ſeparate accommodation, and that the deputies of 
the Germanic body courted the favour and protection of France, 
in too quick deſpondency, began to make conceſſions. The of- 
fer of half Alſace was firſt obliquely propoſed by the mediators, 
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Boox III. and when it was declared unſatisfaQtory, and treated with ſome 


— =) 
646. 


diſdain by the French, that of the whole was ſoon ſubjoined. 

Facility, in moſt caſes of negotiation, is dangervus, and the par- 

ty that firſt diſcovers it, 1s generally a ſufferer. The envoys of 
France, having gained ſuch a preliminary point of conceſſion, 

were animated to inſiſt for all their demands. Let us be firm 

„in our requiſitions,” ſaid they, © and we ſhall obtain them.“ 

All their arguments were now directed to prove that Briſſac was 

more the object of their wiſhes than what had been granted them, 
that the poſſeſſion of it had coſt them dear, and was neceſſary for 
the preſervation of Alſace, which, without it, might be eafily 
wreſted from them. The grant of it was *, however, an article 
of much importance to the honour of the Emperor, and to the 
defence of the German frontier, eſpecially after the ceſſion of 
Alſace, It was yielding up the ſtrongeſt bulwark of the empire 
on the ſide of the Rhine, and removing the limit fixed betwixt 
it and France, ſince the days in which the latter enjoyed the 
Imperial diadem. It was conteſted, therefore, with eagerneſs 
by the parties, and became, as it was called, the Gordian knot of 
the peace. Trautmanſdorf repented of his conciliatory propoſi- 
tion, and wiſhed to retract it; but, inſtead of being ſupported 
in this reſolution, he found that the Elector of Bavaria was be- 
come a ſolicitor with Ferdinand to give up Briflac. In this man- 
ner were the plenipotentiaries of France enabled to prevail in al- 
moſt all the demands made by them upon the Emperor, 


The Spaniſh envoys, beholding the effect of the Imperial mi- 
niſter's facility in the negotiation with France, and finding the 
latter no leſs arbitrary in her propoſitions. to them, made it their 


ſtudy to engage the Dutch delegates to enter into a ſeparate 
treaty 


* Puffend. ibid. p. 666. 
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treaty either of truce or peace with their monarch. The rumours Boox II. | 
ſpread in Holland about Cardinal Mazarin's ſcheme of obtain- ne” | i 
ing the ceſſion, or gift of the ten provinces from Spain, as the Beginning | 
dowry of the Infanta, and along with them the Catholic King's vate tel 


rights of general ſovereignty in the Netherlands, had made im- between 
preſſions in the minds of many in that popular ſtate, The A 4 
Spaniards had artfully fomented this belief, which implied that 
the dominion of the States would be claimed by France *. It 
was known that Holland, the leading province of the ſeven, was 3 
bent upon an honourable termination of the war with Spain, and 
that an inſtruction had been given by the States General to their 
envoys, not to communicate to the French all the memoirs of 
their tranſactions at the congreſs. While Cardinal Mazarin was ; 
accuſed of intending to ſpin out the war, along with the treaty, _ 
the Spaniſh aud Dutch ambaſſadors held private conferences up- 
on the more pacific views of their maſters, and began to find a 
reconciliation between them might be effectuated. A. large ſcroll 
of articles, amounting to ſeventy-eight, preſented by the latter, 
did not diſcourage the Spaniards; and, in order to enſure their 
final diſcuſſion, it was agreed upon, that, when any one of them 
was conſented to, it ſhould be immediately ſigned by the parties, 
and then, the whole being put together, ſhould be formed into 
one ſchedvle of writing, to be afterwards inſerted in the general 
inſtrument of peace. Such was the mode of procedure in this 
famous accommodation. The envoys of France were alarmed, | 
and endeavoured to call the Dutch to the obſervance of their re- al 
peated engagements, not to treat, but in correſpondence with | 
them. Though a ſhew of compliance was made by them, it did 


not hinder the gradual »rogreſs of the negotiation with Spain; 
and: 


* Ibid. p. 674. 78. 
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into tumult, and roſe in arms. Its inſtigator and head was a 


with the gatherers of the impoſts in the market of Naples, drew 
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and Mazarin found all the precautions he had taken, and the ar- 
guments he could employ, in the end ineffeQtual to prevent it. 


Whatever obſtacles or dilappointments the Cardinal encoun- 
tered in the courſe of the negotiations at Munſter, he ſtill believed 
they might be removed, or compenſated by the vigorous proſe- 
cution of the war. His plan for the military operations of the 
enſuing year, appeared, from the eſtimate of circumſtances, to 
promiſe the highelt ſucceſs. As the Elector of Bavaria had now 
ſigned a neutrality, the war in Germany could be committed to 
the Swedes, who were able, ſingly, to maintain it againſt the 
Emperor, and the army under the Marſhal Turenne commanded 
to act againſt Spain in the Netherlands. This ſcheme happily 
coincided with the political one of forcing the latter to make the 
conceſſions required, when the treaty with Ferdinand was in a 
manner concluded. It alſo favoured the intention of the court 
to employ the Prince of Conde as Generaliſhmo in Catalonia, 
where his reputation and abilities were likely to produce a greater 
effect than in any other department of the war, and his place in 
Flanders could be ſo well ſupplied by Turenne's appointment to 
it v. A ſingular emergency, in another region of the Spaniſh 
dominions, excited the attention of the ſtates of Europe, and 
gave Cardinal Mazarin hopes that a revolution, firatlar to that 
in Portugal or Catalonia, might enſue from it. An inſurrection 
that happened in the iſland of Sicily, againſt the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, was hardly ſuppreſſed, when the oppoſite ſhore of Naples, 
its ſiſter kingdom, as if affected with the convulſion, was thrown 


ſeller of fiſh and pot-herbs, called Maſſaniello, who, quarrelling 
the 


* Hiſt, de Louis XIV. p. 189. Du Traite de Weſtphalie, liv. 7. p. 198. 
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the whole body of the populace to his ſide. He was elected 
their General in chief, and acted in that capacity for ſome days, 
with a degree of judgment, and a deciſive authority, over an 
armed multitude, which ſhowed that Nature's gifts have an in- 
trinſic force and energy, indelible by any diſadvantage of out- 
ward circumſtances, or ſtation in life. The Viceroy of Naples, 
the Duke d'Arcos, was compelled to grant ſuch articles of indem- 


nity, exemption, and privilege, as Maſſaniello required for him- 


ſelf and his countrymen. But, while he waited in arms for the 


arrival of their ratification by the King of Spain, he fell a victim, 


either to the ſecret vengeance of the Spaniards, or to a fit of 
ebriety. He had two ſucceſſors in his aſſumed command, one of 
whom had his head cut off by the multitude, but the other main- 
tained, with more addreſs, his ſway over them, and endeavoured 
to obtain foreign aid to ſtrengthen their revolt. The application 
made for it, by ſome deputies of the inſurgents, was liſtened to 
by the French ambaſſador at Rome, where, as chance directed, 
Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, had come to ſolicit a divorce. 
He appeared to the Neapolitans to be the perſon they ſought for 
to take the charge of their defence, when it was now to be more 
regularly conducted againſt Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon to 
Philip IV. ſent with a naval armament to quell their inſurrec- 
tion. Eaſily induced to engage in an adventure which flattered 
his ambition, and promiſed more fame than other paſſages of 
his life, the Duke waited only for the approbation and ſupport 
of the court of France to his undertaking, 


A miniſter of ſtate, who thinks every emergency not only 


an object of attention, but of political management to him, 
muſt be ſometimes embaraſſed, or improperly active. Mazarin, 
whoſe imagination repreſented the Neapolitan inſurrection as an 
incident that might be rendered fatal to Spain, had determined 

that 
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Boox III. that Prince Thomas of Savoy ſhould reap the laurels “, and the 
* profits of this field of action. But the Duke of Guiſe being, 
The Duke like Fortune's favourite, introduced to it by the choice of the 
9 Neapolitans, the Cardinal could not reject him; and yet he was 
ſupport the at a loſs to give a reply to his ſolicitation. The crifis admitted 
. delay; and, therefore, it was ſignified to him, that, al- 
though the hazard of ſuch an enterpriſe was apparent, the King 
permitted him to proceed in it. The plan of the court of France 
was, that Naples ſhould be formed into a republic, and that Guiſe 
ſhould be inveſted with an authority in it, ſimilar to that of the 
Prince of Orange in Holland, under the patronage of France : 
So readily were hopes conceived in the cabinet of an enſuing 
revolution, To narrate the particulars of the Duke of Guile's 
adventure, is unneceſſary, ſince its iſſue was unproſperous, and 
no long ſpace of time was required to determine it. Like all 
thoſe ſcenes, in which the populace are the chief actors, it had 
its hours of luſtre without ſerenity, its elevation without dignity, 
and its ſhow of power without real ſtrength or ſafety. He was 
extolled, honoured, and adored ; he was envied, dreaded, and 
conſpired againſt, by incendiaries and traitors to their party. 
Even France ſuſpected his ambition; and the miniſter, while he 
_ afforded ſuccours, betrayed him, and, for his ſake, the cauſe he 
wiſhed to promote. Yet he was allowed to have acted his part 
well, without being defective either in courage or conduct. 
When in a tumult, exclamations were made, that he was a 
Frenchman, and not to be truſted, * No,” replied he, France is 
* not my country, I was born in the bark that carried me thither“. 
Afﬀter various exertions of bravery and vigilance, he went forth 
to ſeize a poſt betwixt Puzzoli and Naples, and, before his re- 


turn, found the city betrayed to the Spauiards. Abandoned by 
all 


* Ibid, Hiſt. p. 190. 
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all his attendants, but ſome Frenchmen, he endeavoured to e- Boox III. 
ſcape towards Capua, and was overtaken by the purſuit of hi : 
enemies, His life was ſpared only upon the proſpect of his a- N | 

venging himſelf on France or its miniſter. Such was the reſult 

of Cardinal Mazarin's management of the revolt of Naples, 
which contributed to render him more capricious and arbitrary 
in the treaty of peace with Spain. 


The Prince of Conde, transferred from the military command 
in Flanders to that in Catalonia *, failed in ſupporting the fame 
he had acquired of being invincible in every enterpriſe. Upon prince of 
the news of his nomination to be their viceroy, the Catalans 82 . 
; F F ucceſsful in 
expreſſed the higheſt joy, and the magiſtrates of Barcelona pre- Spain. 
ſented the meſſenger who brought the intelligence with a chain 
of gold. But invariable fortune in war 1s a prodigy not to be 
looked for from the moſt able and ſucceſsful commander. The 
ſiege of Lerida, which had been often before attempted in 
vain, proved too hard an atchievement for the Prince of Conde. 
The hiſtorians who report | the circumſtance of his opening 
the trenches with a band of muſic, are cenſured by a late celebra- 
ted writer, as aſcribing that to French levity and inſolence, which 
was only conforming to an ordinary cuſtom in Spain. He did 
not conſider, that, even in this view of the fact, it might be in- 
tended and taken as a burleſque on the Spaniſh manner of be- 
ginning ſieges; a ſpecious of inſult provoking to every nation, 
and apt to excite its reſentment. The governour and garriſon 
of Lerida ate repreſented as interpreting the action in this light, 
and to have been animated by it to the reſolute defence they 
made. After raiſing the ſiege, Conde only ſucceeded in taking 


the caſtle of Ager, and obliging the Spaniards to quit the block- 
Vox. V. Q q ade 


® Ibid. p. 187. + Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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ade of Conſtantin, The deficiency in this campain was not com- 
penſated by that in the Netherlands, which was chiefly conducted 
by the Marſhals Rantzau and Gaſſion *. They were of op- 
poſite tempers, and little diſpoſed to agreement in their ope- 
rations. The Archduke Leopold, now appointed governour 
and generaliſſimo in the Spaniſh provinces, and prepared to 
act offenſively in the field, had taken the caſtle of Co- 
mines, the town of Lens, and proceeded: to the ſiege of Lan- 
dreci. Great efforts were made to ſecure this important place, 
which covered the French frontier in that quarter, To excite 
the ſpirit of the French troops, and to encourage the reſort of 
the nobles to the army, the young King was carried out with 
the court as far as Amiens. Yet Landreci could not be relie- 
ved, and the two Marſhals, who had aQted in no concert, re- 
ſolved to divide the army, and endeavour to make a ſeparate 
diverſion, by the aſſault of places. Dixmunde was taken by 
Rantzaw, and in a ſecond attack made by Gaſſion upon Lens, 
this brave and ſpirited commander was wounded in the head, 
and died next day. He was admired more than beloved, except 
by his ſoldiers, He was poliſhed only like a military man, who 
might pleaſe in the camp, but diſguſted in ſociety. As his man- 
ners were a contraſt to thoſe of the court, even the officers who 
had their breeding from it, found his ſtyle in converſation ra- 
ther rude and offenſive, Accuſtomed to follow. his own ideas 

in all military affairs, he heſitated not to expreſs his contempt 
for thoſe of Mazarin, or any of the cabinet miniſters, when con- 
trary to his conceptions. He had, otherwiſe, befide his martial 
proweſs and abilities, a high ſenſe of honour, and the qualities 
of ſobriety, and abſtinence from pleaſure, not always joined with 
the military character, 


The 


* Bougeant, hiſt, de Traite, liv. 7. tom. 3. p' 168, 
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The Marſhal Turenne, appointed to ſuſtain the campaign in 
Flanders, was retarded by the mutiny of almoſt the whole body 
of his German or Weimarientroops. He had apprehended this 
incident, and endeavoured to convince the miniſtry that his ar- 
my would be more ſerviceable in its wonted ſtation, and, that it 
was moſt expedient and political not to withdraw that force 
from Germany, which ſerved both to ſupport the Swedes and 
to keep the Elector of Bavaria faithful to his treaty of neutrality. 
The court, at that period, entertained a jealouſy of the Swediſh 
power in the empire, and wiſhed rather to diminiſh it ; and, on 
this account, Turenne's reaſons were diſreliſhed. He received 
a repeated command * to croſs the Rhine and to march towards 
Luxembourg. Obedience could no longer be deferred ; but his 
troops had ſcarcely made the paſſage of that river, by Philipſ- 
burg, when a general ſedition appeared to take place among the 
German cavalry, who demanded the arrears of their pay, which 
they knew could not poſſibly, at that time, be given them. In- 
treaties, promiſes, and remonſtrances, were in vain uſed with 
them. Though the officers were moſtly appeaſed, the bulk of 
the ſoldiers, to the number of three thouſand, refuſed to march; 
and, having choſen their own leaders, detached themſelves from 
the army, and ſoon found means to repaſs the Rhine. It is not 
requiſite to enter further into the detail of this mutiny, attend- 
ed as it was, in the ſequel, with moſt ſingular circumſtances. 
Perhaps Turenne is the only General who ever attempted, in the 
manner he did, to reclaim or to quell ſuch a mutinous body of 
ſoldiers, and effected it, in a great meaſure, with ſo much ho- 
nour and credit. There are various inſtances of ſudden inſur- 
rections in armies, and military bands, being repreſſed by the in- 
trepid appearance, and reſpected menace, of their commanders ; 


442 but 


* Hiſt, de Turenne, liv. 2. p. 201. 
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but we hardly find any one in which the General, venturing 
his perſon for a conſiderable time amidft the mutineers, could 
take upon him to order their march, to ſeize an obnoxious par- 
tizan, and to induce others to forſake their revolt, without expe- 
riencing the refentment of the main body, who perſiſted in it. 
His ſucceſsful, yet reluctant application of force at laſt, and the 
diſarming of his indignation againſt the priſoners, by an old ca- 
vallier opening to him his c:catri/ed breaſt, and addreſſing him 
in the manly tone of a veteran who ſcorned death, forms the 
concluſion of the hiftorical epiſode, and reſembles the pathetic 
of ſome Roman one. From this detention Turenne did not 


reach the county of Luxembourg with his army till the month 
of September, a circumſtance fortunate for the Spaniards, and 
which enabled them to gain the advantages that have been men- 


tioned. 


The ſucceſs of the Swedes in Germany was an object which 
France, for political reaſons, regarded with more coolneſs than 
formerly. She had never deſired to behold their power predo- 
minate much in the Continent ; and now, when her treaty with 
the Emperor was advanced near a concluſion, and the end ſhe 
propoſed by the Swedith alliance almoſt accompliſhed, ſhe was 
leſs diſpoſed to promote the aſcendency of that Proteſtant ſtate ; 
which, united with the German Princes and communities of the 
fame faith, might give the law to the Catholics in the empire *. 
The French ambaſſadors at the congreſs had often repreſented 
the Swediſh miniſters to Mazarin, as zealous to exceſs for their 
religion, and affecting, by means of ir, to acquire a ſuperior 
and over-ruling influence abroad. As the momentous points of 
right and privilege between the Catholics and Proteſtants of Ger- 

many 


1 Hiſt. du Traité, liv. 8. p. 270. 
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many were under diſcuſſion at Munſter, it ſeemed becoming and Book III. 
requiſite, on the part of France, to take care that the political W 
balance ſhould be properly adjuſted, and not preponderate too 138 
far in favour of the latter. It was in conformity to this political 

view that France had ſo much courted the alliance of the Flector 

of Bavaria, the adverſary of Sweden, and one who was likely 

to counteract all the unreaſonable pretenſions of that crown *. % We 
The neutral treaty of Ulm, ſigned by Maximilian, had not re- treats E 8 
conciled him to the Swedes, but rather afforded him, from the France. 
hard terms which they had propoſed, and the French had miti- 

gated, a freſh proof of their inimical diſpoſition, His advice 

prevailed with the court of France, to recall Turenne out of 

Germany ; and his ſubſequent breach of his neutrality appeared 

in ſuch a light to the Swedes and their confederates, as almoſt to 

convince them that there was a colluſion between him and the 

French miniſtry in this procedure. It might have juſtly bore 

this conſtruction, if, upon a remonſtrance - from Sweden, the 

French Marſhal had not been immediately ordered to reſume his 


former ſtation on the Rhine, and concur with the Swedes in 
chaſtiſing the infidelity of the Bavarian Elector. 


To the narrative given of the progreſs of the Swediſh arms in 
Germany, it may be proper to ſubjoin the part of it which was 
immediately previous to the great aera of peace. The ſucceſſion 
of able commanders, ſo remarkable in the armies of Sweden, was 


ſill ſeen to continue. Torſtenſon, whom the inceſſant fatigues F gl Foros 
E range 


of the camp had diſabled in body, at the age of forty, was fol- General of 
lowed in his military charge by the Baron de Wrangel, who the Swedes. 
ſhowed himſelf every way equal to it, and, in proportion to the 

time 


* Puffendorf, lib. 19. p. 707. 713. + Heiſſ. hiſt. de l' Empire, liv. 3. 
p. 396, P. Bougeant, tom. 3. p. 420. 
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time of his ſervice in the field, near as aQtive and ſucceſsful in his 
enterpriſes as his predeceſſor, He appears to have poſſeſſed great 
foreſight of all adverſe ſituations into which his troops might be 
thrown in the courſe of a campaign, and to have guarded, as much 
as was poſſible, againſt them. Konigſmarc, already mentioned, 
was next in command to him, and hardly inferior in martial abi- 
lities; where expedition was required, or the ſurpriſe of the enemy 
intended, his execution appeared often aſtoniſhing. Being rivals, 
and too haughty to be compatible in their tempers, they generally 
acted at a diſtance, in ſeparate ſtations. Wrangel no ſooner found 
the war upon the Danube ſuſpended, by the pacification with the 
Elector of Bavaria, than he planned an expedition into Bohemia, 
that vulnerable part of the Auſtrian dominions, upon which rhe 
Swediſh Generals had frequently made impreſſions, and where, 
though they could not long ſubſiſt their troops, they maintained 
ſome garriſons, connected with thoſe they held in Sileſia . His 
aim was to beſiege Egra, a place on the frontier, well fortified, 
and, at that time, furniſhed with a conſiderable body of regular 
troops. He ſucceeded in the enterpriſe, notwithſtanding the 
brave defence made by Paradis, an officer of eſteemed character. 
The arrival of the Imperial army within a few miles of Egra, 
on the day of the capitulation, could not ſave it. Ferdinand 
himſelf, being preſent in the camp, ordered Paradis to be thrown 
into priſon; though this was generally conſidered to be the dic- 
tate of wrath, and not of juſt reſentment. The Emperor's Ge- 
neral, upon the death of Gallas, was Melander, dignified with 
the title of Count, and who, having acquired reputation firſt in 
the Heſhan, and then in the Imperial ſervice, appeared to merit 
this high promotion, from the ſpirit he ſhowed in refuſing to 
wait for the directions of the cabinet of Vienna in his military 

Operations. 


* Puifend. ibid p. 714. 715. 
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operations, It was a manifeſt evidence of the vigilance and {kill Boos III. 


of the Swediſh commander, that he could maintain his ground 
ſo long, in a hoſtile country, againſt ſuperior forces. The at- 
tempt he made to ſurpriſe that part of the Imperial camp where 
Ferdinand was lodged, ſhowed his ready practice of all the ſtra- 
tagems of war. The bold aſſailants penetrated into the Praeto- 
rium, cut in pieces ſome of the Emperor's body guards, and al- 
moſt effected the ſeizure of his perſon, before the general alarm 
was given for their repulſe. But the difficulties Wrangel had to 
ſupport in Bohemia, fell ſhort of thoſe he had to dread in return- 
ing from thence into the interior parts of Germany. Yet this 
movement became altogether requiſite, not only on account of 
the ſcarcity of ſubſiſtence to his troops, and their want of re- 
cruits, but becauſe of the variation of circumſtances that was 
likely to enſue in ſome of the principalities through which he 
was to march. The adherence of the Elector of Bavaria to his 
treaty, appeared every day more doubtful ; and the complaints 
made by him, and the Elector of Cologne, againſt the Swedes, 
ſeemed to evince his perfidious intentions. If Maximilian ſhould 
again join his troops to thoſe of the Emperor, the retreat of the 
Swedes would be rendered impracticable or deſperate. Wrangel 
was therefore obliged to begin, and to accelerate his march; and, 
though Melander followed him cloſely, with an army ſuperior to 
his by ten thouſand men, he performed his long, painful, and 
perilous expedition, with admirable conduct and ſucceſs. Before 
its termination, he had reached the borders of Weſtphalia. 


From the ſtate of the military operations, ſome judgment may 
be formed of that of the negotiations for peace. The one till 
ſerved to regulate, in ſome degree, the procedure of the other: 
Yet, notwithſtanding the variations this occaſioned in the lan- 
guage and propoſals of the envoys, it appeared that the great 

foundations 


— 
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Boox III. foundations of peace were laid by the induſtry of the mediators, 
by is and the progreſs of theſe ſeparate treaties which the oppoſite par- 
; ties managed with one another, To finiſh the debate about the 
eo dn ot re-eſtabliſhment of the Elector Palatine, whence the war had o- 
Munſter re- riginated “, it was agreed that an eighth electoral title and dig- 
IT 1255 nity ſhould be created in the empire, in favour of Charles-Lewis, 
the remaining heir of the exiled Frederic, and that the Lower 
Palatinate, with ſome reſervations, ſhould be reſtored to him. 
This determination proved that the two opponent powers of the 
catholics and proteſtants, which claſhed with each other in this, 
and other political controverſies, were diſpoſed to terminate them 
by mutual conceſſions. It became a happy prelude to a ſimilar 
compromiſe, with reſpe& to what were called by both parties the 
burdens and grievances of the ſtates of Germany, No particular 
deliberation, ſubmitted to the congreſs, could be deemed of more 
importance to the repoſe of a large part of Europe than this ſub- 
jet. The queſtion was, upon what terms the diſputes, civil and 
religious, which prevailed in the empire, between the Catholics 
and thoſe of the reformed faith, could be adjuſted. The peace 
of Paſſau, or of religion, and that of Auxburgh, the primary 
ordinances for the tranquillity of Germany, were in ſome articles 
ambiguous, and, by the different interpretations of the parties, 
and repeated contraventions, had been in fome meaſure abroga- 
ted, or rendered of little effect. The edit of reftitution, publiſh- 
ed by Ferdinand II. had only ſerved to inflame the diſcord ; and 
the long war conſequent to it had propagated the confuſion. 
Germany was in the condition of a country where the laws re- 
ſpecting the two oppoſite religions being unhinged, the rights of 
juriſdiction, ſpiritual and temporal, and the poſſeſſion of eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, and of civil offices, in particular principalities, 
and 
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and the claims of liberty of conſcience, or of the public exerciſes 
of religion, over the whole empire, were determined by the 
power and influence of the intereſted parties, and the accidental 
changes of theſe ariſing from the fortune of war. It was re- 
quiſite, upon ſuch eſſential points, to have deciſions at the con- 
greſs, equal to a new code of fundamental laws. Difficult, and 
almoſt hopeleſs as this attainment might appear, the violence of 
the parties being conſidered, it took place after long conteſts. 
The ſenſe of the neceſlity of the meaſure prevailed, over zeal and 
vehemence, for the accommodation. Ir was determined, with 
regard to the poſſeſſion of eccleſiaſtical benefices, and the claims 
of the ſpiritual and temporal powers, and of religious liberty in 
general, that they ſhould be eſtabliſhed on the footing which ob- 
tained in the year 1624, and that all contraventions of the order 
of things, reckoned from that period, ſhould be aboliſhed. The 
edict of reſticution, in this manner, fell to the ground; and the 
proteſtants gained not only a ſecurity for the privileges they had 
poſſeſſed, but ſome additional advantages analogous to them. 


The idea of the benefit procured by this eſtabliſhment, for the 
proteſtants in the empire, is not the ſole intereſting one here held 
forth ; it is alſo that of the birth and inſtitution of a ſtanding and 
perpetual law, both for eccleſiaſtical and civil policy, adapted to 
the peculiar conſtitution and exigencies of the Germanic body ; 
a law which, while it reſtored peace, repelled the tyranny of prin- 
ces or prieſts, and aſſerted the natural and valuable rights of 
mankind, Liberty of conſcience was rendered an univerſal pri- 
vilege in all the ſtates of Germany, and even permitted in the 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, The publig ex- 
erciſe of a religion different from that of the prince, or the eſta- 
bliſhed one, was, indeed, reſtricted in the empire by what was 
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Book III. called the right to reform *, by which the Prince, or ſovereign 


— 
164 


7. 


firm that of the electors, princes, and free cities f. The latter 


Lord, could oblige thoſe who inſiſted on the public profeſſion of 
their particular faith and worſhip, to ſell their eſtates, and retire 
from his dominions. This right, which was conſidered as a 
ſeignioral one, and chiefly exerciſed in the territories of the ba- 
rons, underwent correction. The interdicted ſubject was allow- 
ed five years to withdraw, and it was in option to him, whether 
to ſell or to retain his eſtates, which he might adminiſter by ſub- 
ſtitutes, and come to viſit without any paſſport. The effect of 
the rigid power was thus in a manner deſtroyed. In conſe- 
quence of ſuch regulations, the ſtates of Germany preſented an 
example of religious toleration that no where elſe was to be ſeen. 
Catholics and Lutherans alike partook of all civil and ſpiritual 


juriſdictions and offices, and often alternately ſucceeded one an- 


other in the ſame ſecular functions, and in eccleſiaſtical ones un- 
der that denomination. In ſome towns and diſtricts, even the 
churches were divided between them, and the public worſhip of 
the one was followed by that of the other. This eſtabliſhment 


prevails to this day. 


The political and civil conftitutions, aſcertained by the treaty 
of Munſter to the German ftates, were no leſs important and 


._ extenſive. They formed altogether a charter of their rights, 


immunities, and general privileges, which had either been in- 
vaded, or ill explained in former conventions of the empire. 


Thoſe reſpecting the right of ſuffrage in the general diets, the 


frequent aſſembling of them, and the power of levying money, 
or ſoldiers, tended to reſtrain the Imperial authority, and con- 


were 


7 Ibid. lib. 19. Pp. 7 5 5. 


* Ibid. lib. 19. p. 747+ lib. 20. p. 832. 
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were all declared to have ſeparately the right of making alliances 


with foreign powers and ſtates, provided ſuch treaties were not 


in prejudice of the Emperor and empire, or of the oath ſworn to 
them. This article authoriſed the German princes to become the 
common ſtipendiaries in- the wars of Europe, and was, perhaps, 


more than any other in the treaty, the greateſt counterpoiſe of 


the Imperial grandeur. 


That Germany ſhould owe the .re-eſtabliſhment of its liber- 
ties to France, a Catholic and abſolute monarchy;- and to Swe- 
den, an inferior power, and that now ſought only to ſhare in the 
ſpoils of the empire, was a proof of the unaccountable and con- 
tingent effects of the ambition and intereſted views of courts and 
nations, whoſe policy, like the paſſions of private men, is ſome- 
times rendered ſubſervient to an end not intended by them. Cer- 
tain it is, that, as victors in the field, the influence of theſe two 


Book III. 


Ln Id 
1647. 


powers forced the conceſſions made by the Emperor, and his Ca- 


tholic allies. The court of France, however deſirous of promo- 
ting ſuch a conſtitution in the empire, as might render its prin- 
ces more independent, and detached from ſubjection to the Em- 
peror, had no deſign of weakening the Catholic intereſt, and in- 
flicting ſo heavy a blow on the Apoſtolic church. The Count 


d'Avaux, and the Duke of Longueville, two of her envoys, when 


they conſidered the ſacrilegious operation, appeared to reſile from 
it. Never before had ſo vaſt a portion of the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
been reſigned into the hands of the adverſaries of the true faith. 
Never were the latter exalted to ſo perfect equality with the Ca- 
tholics, in all external opulence and dignity, But France had 
engaged herſelf to her confederates ; ſhe had proceeded too far, 
to retract with honour or faith. Though Anne of Auſtria com- 
mended the pious zeal of the Count d'Avaux, the miniſter of 
France accounted it impolitic and weak ; and Servien made it 
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one of the grounds of accuſation againſt him. It ſerved, with 
other diſguſts Mazarin had conceived towards him, as a motive 
for his diſmiſſion from his embaſſy before the concluſion of the 


treaty ; an affront unworthily put upon a man who had acted 
with ability and honour, and uncommon reputation in his em- 


ployment. 
% 

In France, the appearance of indiſpoſition in the young King 
gave an univerſal alarm. His diſeaſe proved to be the ſmall- 
pox, which, in the firſt ſtage , were attended with unfavourable 
ſymptoms; but, happily, the apprehended danger ceaſed. The 
Queen-mother, unwearied in her care and vigilance for his re- 
covery, was overtaken with ſickneſs, which added to the diſtreſs 
of the court. For a while, the ſtate ſeemed to live only in the 
miniſter, who, occupied with his great ſchemes, would have leſs 
vacation in his mind, than others, for impreſſions, which, though 
intereſting, were incidental, and ſoda removed. He appears to 
have paid inſufficient attention to two emergencies which had an 
immediate reference to the internal peace of the government ; 
the diſpoſition ſhown by the court of parliament to controvert, 
by remonſtrances, and interjected arrets, the will and mandates 
of the cabinet, and council of ſtate, and the general diſcontent 
and clamour excited about the increaſe of the taxes. There are 
points in government, which, often recurring, are apt to be over- 
looked as inſignificant, or treated with neglect and diſregard. 
The parliament heſitating about the verification of ſome edicts, 
or remonſtrating to the court upon the propriety, or expediency 
of them, would appear more like an empty and unavailing ce- 
remony, than a matter of ſerious apprehenſion to the miniſter. 
For ſome time he had ſeen this play of the ſtate proceed without 

any 


* Hiſt, de Louis XIV. tom. 1. p. 202. 
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any prejudice; but he conſidered not what circumſtances were 
now combined to give it a different effect: A regency to be pro- 
longed for ſeveral years; a government kept from internal diſ- 
ſenſions, chiefly by a foreign war ; a treaſury exhauſted, the re- 
ſources for its ſupply deſperate, and the natural produce of theſe 
maladies in the political body. In fuch a conjuncture, it was to 
be dreaded that the government might be eaſily thrown from its 
poiſe, and that cauſes, hitherto ineffectual, would create a con- 
vulſion. It was preſumable that the counſellors of parliament, 
finding their credit and reputation raiſed, in proportion as that 
of the court and miniſtry declined, would not be confined within 
the ordinary bounds of their authority ; but, conſcious of their 
importance, and affecting to occupy that rank in the flate which 
they had often pretended to, and the voice of the people now 
fondly aſſigned them, would place their pride and glory in op- 
poſing the grievous edits of the court, and rendering their tri- 
bunal the avowed refuge againſt them. 


Amongſt other edicts for ſubſidy, that of the Tarife had 
been publiſhed by a declarative act of the council of ſtate. It 
contained * the general rate of the impoſts on all commodities 
brought into Paris, and had been verified in the court of Azdes. 
Its execution proved extremely difficult. The populace, inſtigated 
by ſome of the better fort of citizens, had afſembled in crouds 
in the public places, and about the Palais of the Auguſtines, 
where petitions were offered to the parliament for reforming 
the articles of the Tariffe, The courtiers maintained that this 
was only competent before the court of Aides, which had al- 
ready approved the ſtate of the taxes; and that the parliament 
was not authoriſed to modify any part of the revenues, except 


that 


% Mem. de Retz. liv. 2. p. 102. Mem. de Gui Joli, Duodec. edit, tom. 1. p. 4. 
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Book III. that of the royal Domaine. It was found neceſſary to yield this 
— | 


point, and to introduce the edict into the parliament, to obtain 
its more authentic and popular verification, Pains were taken 
to engage the counſellors to ceaſe their oppoſition, and to ac- 
quieſce in the tenour of the edi, which the council had found 
requiſite in the neceſſities of the government. Some hopes of 
an accommodation were entertained ; but the court, diffident 
of the iſſue of the buſineſs, and apprehenſive that the royal au- 
thority might ſuffer by an adverſe reſolution of the parliament, 
thought fit to cancell, by a new declaration, the conteſted edict 
of the Tariffe. At another ſeaſon, this apparent moderation of 
the miniſtry would have produced a good effect ; but, at preſent, 
ordinary impreſſions had loſt their influence, and the court 
quickly ſhowed that its intention was to proſecute its purpoſe in 
a different form, In place of the Tariffe, other ſubſidiary edicts, 
yet more exceptionable, were preſented to the parliament, with 
a view to render the former moſt eligible. It was accordingly 
reſumed by the counſellors, and admitted to regiſtration, but 
with ſo many proviſional claufes as detracted much from its 
value and ſignificance. The court annulled all theſe corrections 
by a decree of the council, and the parliament inſiſted upon the 
validity of them. Doubtful of ſucceſs in the conteſt, the for- 
mer again ſhifted its ground, and endeavoured, by a new pro- 
poſition, to embarraſs the latter, It was that of eſtabliſhing the 
Chambre de Domaine, which the parliament, in the time of its trac- 
tability, had allowed. The very name of this chamber was 
odious and formidable to the people, as its conſtitution would 
create new demands, and its powers were arbitrary and inquiſi- 
torial into rights of poſſeſſion and property. The people, from 
terror, became tumultuous, and it was with difficulty that the 
city magiſtrates and officers could reſtrain their ſedition. At 
length 1t was thought expedient to bring the young King to the 

court 
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court of parliament, in order to quaſh all oppoſition and con- 
troverſy about a new ſet of pecuniary edicts. After they 
were paſſed in his preſence, the firſt preſident, Mole, otherwiſe 
not diſaffected to the court, made a bold harangue upon the in- 
fringement of the order of juſtice, and the reſtraint of the free- 
dom of the ſuffrages in parliament, by this unwarranted mea- 


ſure taken by the miniſtry, 


It is a certain mark of the weak or diſabled ſtate of govern- 
ment, when all its reſources are tried. Every effort made to 
ſupport its authority ſerves only to expoſe and degrade it. In 
the ſtrained exertion, groſs miſtakes are committed, and gene- 
rally there enſues a dangerous tranſition from affected rigour to 
exceſſive conceſſions. Never were theſe obſervations more ve- 
rified than in the progreſs of the conteſt of the court with the 
chambers of parliament. While the one ſeemed to evade a di- 
rect ſtruggle with the royal authority, the other, without wiſh- 
ing for this extremity, proceeded in a manner which rendered 
it inevitable . Upon the addition of twelve maſters of re- 
queſts to the ſettled eſtabliſhment of them, the members of that 
court reſolved to oppoſe, to the utmoſt, this intruſion, which 
both vilified their office, and rendered it leſs profitable. They 
carried their complaint of this abuſe to the grand chamber of 
parliament ; and, to ſupport their oppoſition with unanimity 
and firmneſs, they agreed to make up a fund for the relief of 
ſuch of their colleagues as might be ſent into exile by the mini- 
ſtry. This reſolution of the maſters of requeſts, who more 
immediately depended upon the court, and were ſeldom known 
to counteract its mandates, ſerved to animate the other depart- 


ments of the parliament, and the ſovereign companies, to a ſimi- 
lar 
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lar behaviour. Apparent compliances, however, were ſtill made 
by the former, and their deliberations were conducted with ſome 
deference to the royal authority, until an edict was publiſhed 
for retrenching the ſalaries of three ſovereign courts, and de- 
priving them of the benefit of the Droit annuel. The pretext 
for it was, that a loan was due from them to the King, on ac- 


count of the privilege they had of purchaſing, for their heirs, 
the ſurvivancy of their offices. 


The courts comprehended in the edit were thoſe of the aides 
and accounts, and the great council ; parties very potent in the 
ſtate, and capable of defending their common intereſt, The 
two firſt propoſed to join together in maintaining their cauſe, 
and the other was eaſily induced to accede to this union. The 
court of parliament was ſolicited by them to become a party in 
the confederacy, upon the laudable principle of reforming the 
ſtate. Its late procedure ſeemed an anticipation of that attrac- 
tive idea, and no difficulty was made in adopting a propoſal cor- 
reſponding to it. The hall of St Lewis was choſen by the coun- 
ſellors to add more ſolemnity to their deliberations ; which iſ- 
ſued in paſling the famous arret of the thirteenth May, called 
that of the union. In * one view, this combination appeared 
too mercenary and intereſted, on the part of its principal con- 
ſtituents, to gain the public eſteem ; and the court hoped that 
the people, forming this conception of it, would never concur - 
in its ſupport. But there are times, when the latter, deſtitute of 


other protectors, will allow the corrupt and the venal to aſſume 


this character, and the unprincipled and the profligate, almoſt 
without a maſk, to be exalted into patriots. The counſellors 
of parliament, though ſuſpected to have a fellow feeling for the 

reduction 


* Hiſt de Louis XIV. ibid. p. 205. De Retz. ibid. 
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reduction of the official ſalaries, pretended to be actuated by no Boox III. 


other motive but that of the public good. After endeavouring 
in vain to disjoin them from their aſſociation with the other 


— 
1 648. 


courts, the miniſters proceeded to intimidate them by reprehen- 


ſion and threats. The continuation of their joint aſſemblies 
was particularly prohibited, and, to inforce the injunction, they 
were alſo deprived of the privilege of the droit annuel. When 
this mandate availed not, a decree of the council was publiſhed, 
declaring their arret of union null and void, and requiring 
them, under the penalty of rebellion, to forbear their meetings. 
The queſtion about their obedience to the royal authority was 
now puſhed to extremity, and the next ſtep to be taken by them 
was to avouch their loyalty, or their diſaffection to the King 
and government. Its deciſion was of the laſt' conſequence to 
themſelves and to the ſtate, and might well bear all the ſolemnity 
of judgment and argumentation. On the one hand, it would 
appear, that, © as guardians of law, of civil order, and obe- 
e dience, they were called, in this criſis of the government, to 
* adhere to the principles of their profeſſion and official duty, 
which could not be maintained, but in connection with the 
Sovereign of the ſtate, and the head of the civil authority; 
that the oppoſition of their body to the royalty, was a renoun- 
cing the legal conſtitution, and their own eſtabliſhment as 
magiſtrates founded upon it; that the example of it was in 
them more prepoſterous and criminal, than in any other order 
of the monarchy; that, if abuſes were committed in admini- 
ſtration, it became them to remonſtrate, but not to revolt from 
the ties of their allegiance; that, as they know how unwar- 
rantable and pernicious all leagues againſt the ſtate were to be 
deemed, it was their duty to reſtrain, and not to encourage 
them; and that, upon this occaſion, their ſubmiſſive beha- 
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« ariſen, might ſerve to diſpel it, and procure them, with po- 
* ſterity, the honourable reputation of having ſaved the ſtate: 
«* from a dangerous combuſtion. | 


Such were the arguments which the Advocate General, Talon, 
employed to induce the counſellors of parliament to quit the 
proſecution of their bold and offenſive meaſures. However ap- 


polite and forcible they might appear to individuals, they made 


little impreſſion on the generality of the members. A different 
doctrine, with reſpect to their function in the Rate, had been of 


late much propagated among them. There were particular ge- 


niuſes who ſpeculated on the French government, and diſcover- 
ed in its ſtructure evident marks of its political liberty, and of 
limitations aſſigned in it to the royal authority: © It is a de- 
« feQive and miſtaken conception,” ſaid they, © of the conſti- 
* tution of the parliament of Paris, and the other provincial: 
* courts, to ſuppoſe them only an arbitrary arrangement of tri- 
„ bunals and judges for the diſpenſation of juſtice, and the diſ-- 
* cuſſion of queſtions and proceſſes in law. Their eſtabliſhment 
and function are component parts of the monarchy itſelf, 
* without which it cannot exiſt in its due and regular form. 
* They are the /igaments of the body politic, which preſerve 
„its union and harmony, and no authority can diſpenſe with. 
** their eſſential operation. They are the medium oppoſed to 
« deſpotic power and blind ſubmiſſion, The order of the Prince 
* obtains the force of law, when communicated to the people, 
* through their channel. His command is then held to be le- 
« gitimate, and the obedience of it juſt and indiſpenſible. They 


„ may, indeed, be conſidered as the EPHORT of our regular mo- 


% narchy ; to whom, though no negative is given upon the will 


or edits of the ſovereign, a judgment upon their propriety, 


a ſuſpenſion, and refuſal of their verification, are competent. 


„Hence the conſtant tranſmiſſion of all edits to the courts of 
* parliament, 
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* parliament, whoſe acts of regiſtration conclude their validity 
and enſure their acceptance by the people. If, by ſtretches of 
„ miniſterial power, in late reigns, this idea of the function of 
* the parliaments has been obliterated, and methods have been 


* uſed to degrade their procedure into empty form and inſigni- 


„ ficancy, it is high time to revive the ſenſe of their official dig- 
** nity and importance, The enormities of the preſent admini- 


** ſtration call loudly for it; when, in the King's minority, his 


** prerogative is made ſubſervient to their arbitrary and oppreſ- 
* {ive ſway, and the royalty itſelf will be found to ſuffer by 
** their abuſes and extortions imputed to it. Perſeverance in 
** vigorous reſolutions can only reſcue the crown and the nation 
from their common danger. The parliament of Paris has en- 
* tered upon the courſe proper and neceſlary for the ſafety of 
* both. The whole body of the people look up to it for the 
% means of their deliverance from inſufferable burdens ; and, 
„ while they unite their prayers and vows for its progreſs in 
* this noble and generous undertaking, they will be ready to 
afford ſuch aid to their protectors, as may effectually ſecure 
© them againſt the aſſaults of their adverſaries.” No arguments 
are ſo captivating with bodies of men, as thoſe which exalt the 
conception of their importance in their official capacity, When 
with them was joined that of obtaining the applauſe and veneration 
of the people, the court of parliament found their influence irre- 
ſiſtible. Diſregarding the penal edicts of the cabinet, its dele- 
gates continued to aſſemble, with thoſe of the other companies, 
in the hall of St Lewis. In their ſenate houſe, they proceeded to 
deliberate on various branches of the civil government, and eſpecial- 
ly on thoſe of the new taxes and impoſts. Arrets were paſſed for 
ſuppreſſing the latter, and introducing an entire change in the 
ſyſtem of the finances, and the eſtabliſhment of the treaſurers, 


farmers, and colleCtors of the public reyenue, 
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When the people are once agitated, circumſtances and acci- 
dents that happen in the leaſt beyond common expectation, 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on their minds. They connect ſuch 
occurrences with their fituation, and interpret them as preſages, 
either favourable or adverſe to the purpoſes they have in view *. 
The eſcape of the Duke of Beaufort from his priſon in the caſtle 
of Vincennes, on the day of Pentecoſte, was looked upon not 
only as a happy, but a marvellous event. It was ſaid to have 
been foretold by an aftrological prediction of the Abbe de Ma- 


warned of it, and had taken all precautions for the ſecurity of 
the illuſtrious priſoner. The recovery of the liberty of one ſo 

much adored by the populace, tended to animate their hopes of 
relief from the impoſitions of an odious miniſter, On the other 

hand, the irritation of their minds, and their turbulent diſpoſition, 

ſeemed to be increaſed from the intelligence they had of the in- 

ſurrections of the people in other countries. Thoſe of Naples, 

of Genoa, and the cataſtrophe of the civil war of England, ap- 

peared to have a contagious efficacy upon them, and, like the 

ſhocks of an earthquake, to produce commotions in human 

minds at a diſtance from their centre, 


It was this apparent animoſity of the Pariſians, and the diſaf- 
fection they teſtified to the government, that excited the appre- 
henſions of the court, as much, and more than the procedure of 
the parliament. It was evident, indeed, that they were chiefly 
formidable from their conjunction; and, as the latter would di- 
rect the motions of the people, the miniſtry ſtill thought it prac- 
ticable, by a ſtroke of authority againſt the counſellors of Par- 
liament, to repreſs the oppoſition of both. Some of their body 

| were 


» Mem, de Joh, p. 8. 
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were ſeized by ſurpriſe and carried off to diſtant places of con- 
finement. Meſſengers came from the court to demand the regi- 
ſter * of the parliament to be produced, and to have the leaf, 
containing the ſeditious arret of union, torn from it. At an 
audience of the deputies of the latter, in the palace, it was 
Believed that a propoſal was made in the cabinet to arreſt their 
perſons. - But, whatever violent intentions the courtiers had, 
they always heſitated, and recoiled from the execution. The 
methods of conference, of reprimand, and injunQion, were re- 
ſumed ; and, at length, when the reſolution of the parliament 
could not be overcome, terms of accommodation were propoſed 
on the part of the miniſtry, The Cardinal thought it prudent 
to preface theſe by what he ſuppoſed would be the moſt accept- 
able and engaging article, the conceſſion of all that the ſovereign 
courts required with reſpect to their ſalaries. The atonement, 
however gracious, now offered out of ſeaſon, was rejected by 
the counſellors of parliament, who embraced the opportunity it 
gave them to teſtify their diſregard of their private intereſt, and 
to declare themſelves only moved by the conſideration of the 
welfare of the ſtate and kingdom, Their delegates, in their 
turn, demanded the annulling the illegal and injurious decrees of 
the privy council againſt their procedure. The miniſter had but 
one alternative to chooſe, the uſe of force, or compliance. The 
conjuncture, perhaps, was unfavourable for the former, which, 
naturally, was not his excellence. He gave up the field of con- 
teſt with more prudence than he had entered into it; and he 
might be accuſed, not for ſubmitting to neceſſity, but of want of 
foreſight of the evil. The parliament was allowed to maintain 


the arret of union; to aſſemble with the other courts for execu- 
ting 


* Ibid. Joli. De Retz. p. 109. 
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Book III. ting the purpoſes of it, and to proceed in their conjunct delibera- 


r tions and endeavours for the ſervice and benefit of the ſtate. 


A bolder miniſter than Mazarin would have certainly conſider- 
ed this juncture to be the critical one for the exertion of all the 
authority of the government. He would have run the utmoſt 
riſk rather than incurred the conſequences. of compliance. But 
the ableſt politicians are men, who act variouſly, according to 
the energy of their ſenſations and paſſions. The Cardinal could 

: behold, without diſcovering his indignation, the place of admi- 
_ niſtration aſſumed by the counſellors of parliament, and their 

aſſociates. He could ſee them announce, from the Hall of 

St Lewis, their propoſitions for reforming the government; and 

endeavour, by interpoſing intreaties for delay, and offering to 

concur with them in their purpoſes, to relax or mitigate the ri- 

gour and extravagance of their demands *. For ſome time this 

ſcene was continued; the Palais d' Orleans being often reſorted 
to by the deputies of both ſides. Gaſton himſelf now acted in a 

manner much more worthy of his birth and rank than on for- 

mer occaſions; whether it was that age and experience had ren- 

dered him more wiſe and ſedate, or that he was guided by abler, 

and leſs factious counſellors. It is difficult to judge, with preci- 

ſion, upon the equity and expediency of the propoſitions of the 

parliament, which were reduced to ſeven articles, chiefly relative 

| to the management of the finances; the inveſtigation of abuſes 
! committed in them; the puniſhment of delinquents; and the aſ- 
| ſertion of the inefficacy of all edicts for taxes, or levying money 
upon the people, unverified in the court of parhament, Certain 
it was, that ſome ſuch general regulations as the latter required, 
upon theſe points of government, were become indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary. 


De Retz, ibid. 
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ceſſary. Not only the loud complaints of the people about the 
impoſts, but the perplexity and confuſion of the ſyſtem of them, 
often capriciouſly varied, often in its parts impraQticable, and 
generally tending to enrich the farmers of the revenues, and their 
parti/ans, and to rob the treaſury, demanded a ſuitable remedy. 
In its full extent, perhaps, this could not be applied, without a 
degree of genius, of induſtry and labour, that was not to be 
found in the whole body of the parliament. But the rectifica- 
tion of particular. manifeſt abuſes was laudable, and might lead 
the way to it. That of removing the intendants of the finances 
in the provinces, and reſtoring the Elis, whoſe office has been 
mentioned, was one meaſure fixed upon by the parliament for 
attaining its purpoſe. The court reluctantly conſented to it. As 
the intendants, at firſt few in number, were multiplied in the pro- 
vinces, and rendered, in Richelieu's adminiſtration, a main ſup- 
port of the power of the crown, it was agreed that their revo- 
cation ſhould proceed from the King himſelf, without any arret 
of the parliament, that it might more appear to be the act of 
royal grace. Their reſponſibility for miſdemeanours in office 
being omitted in the King's declaration, this occaſioned a new 
controverſy, about the inſtitution of a chamber of juſtice to ſup- 
ply this defect. To gratify the public reſentment, Emeri, the 
juſt object of it, was deprived of his office, and ſent into exile. 
An eighth part of the tailles was remitted to the people; and, what 
ſeemed. of more general importance, it was declared, that the va- 
lidity of pecuniary edicts ſhould depend on their verification by 
the parliament. It was a proof, either that the counſellors were 
ſeized with a ſpirit of ſedition, or had juſt ground to diftruſt the 
ſincerity of the court, when theſe conceſſions were found unſa- 
tisfactory. It is often the fault of the aſſertors of public liberty, 
that they Know not, or are unwilling, to ſet bounds to their de- 
mands, and, by this means, bring both their political principles, 
and 
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and their deſigns, under ſuſpicion. It was next under delibera- 
tion, by the parliament, to expunge all the loans of money to the 
King at exceſlive intereſt, or uſury, as it was termed ; a violent, 
unjuſtifiable, and diſtracting meaſure, never to be embraced in 
any government but in the laſt extremity. The miniſter, and 
his adherents, as an ultimate refuge, cauſed another proceſſion to 
be made, by the young King, to the grand chamber of parlia- 
ment, in order, if poſſible, to ſoothe and diſſipate the factious 
ſpirit of the counſellors, and the diſcontent of the people. Though 
the declarations he made were adapted to this purpoſe, and ſeve- 
ral acts of condeſcenſion, and of public utility, were propoſed 
by him, no alteration was effeCtuated in the reſolutions of the 


parliamentary and other chambers. It was therefore determi- 


Reſolutions 
taken by the 
miniſtry to 
check the ca- 
reer of the 
parliament. 


ned to accompliſh by violence what appeared unattainable by other 


methods. 
T 


It ſeldom. happens that a party, formed in oppoſition to the 
ruling power of a ſtate, can reſt ſecure in a propoſed accommo- 
dation, Diffidence of the ſecret deſigns of the latter to recover 
its authority, and execute vengeance on its opponents, prevails 
over all aſſurances of amity and concord. In the preſent inſtance, 
it was far from being evident that the court party did not all 
along mean to amuſe and delude the parliament, and take the 
firſt opportunity to make its moſt obnoxious members feel the 
weight of its reſentment. It is too favourable a conſtruction of 


what was ſoon attempted, to believe that it was occaſioned by 
the perſiſtance of the ſovereign courts in the career of their op- 
poſition. The Queen-regent, as well as the miniſter, was known 
to entertain a vehement indignation againſt every ſtep of the 
parliament that indicated any extenſion of its claims of privilege 
in the minority of her ſon; and many courtiers, endeavouring 


to ingratiate themſelves with her, and ſhew their devotion to her 
ſervice, 
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ſervice, by repreſenting the facility of curbing the turbulence of Boox III. 
Coy —=wd 


the parliament, and puniſhing its principal inſtigators *®. If we 
give credit to Cardinal de Retz's aſſertion, there were at this pe- 
riod, in a proper ſenſe, no party leaders in that body, of capacity 
and intereſt ſufficient to direct its movements. He aſcribes all 
its conteſtations with the court to general notions of legal privi- 
lege cheriſhed among the counſellors, in the licenſe of a mino- 
rity, and chiefly maintained by a few men, who were neither in- 
tereſted, nor dangerous politicians; and hence he obſerves, that 
there was a chicanery, and pedantic quibbling, congenial to 
their profeſſion, more apparent in their arrets, than any clear 
or manifeſt purſuit of a political purpoſe. When the characters 
and behaviour of the principal perſonages in the parliament are 
conſidered, his opinion appears indeed to be confirmed. The 
firſt | preſident Mole, the ableſt among them, and the moſt in- 
trepid man, not only of his own order, but of any other in the 
ſtate, was attached to the court; and, though for preſerving his 
credit in the parliament, and among the people, he often ſpoke 
with ardour and boldneſs in behalf of the arrets of the parlia- 
ment, he never meant to invade or diminiſh the royal authority. 
The ſame obſervation applies to the Preſident de Meſmes, and 
others of the moſt intelligent counſellors. It appears to be an 
over-rating of a claſs of men, inferior to them, at leaſt in point of 
political underſtanding, when, according to the common account 
of the hiſtorians, Longueil, Brouſlel, the Preſident Viole, Blanc- 
meniel, Laine, and Charton, are reckoned the chief prompters 


and conductors of the oppoſition of the parliament. It muſt be 


owned that ſome of them had their qualifications. Longuiel, 
a counſellor of the grand chamber, was of a dark, deſigning 
temper, expert in the forms of procedure, and the management 
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of the buſineſs of the court, capable of aſſuming the direction of 
weaker minds, and not eaſily turned aſide from his purpoſe. His 
private aim was to get his brother eſtabliſhed in the ſuperinten- 


| dency of the finances; and, with this view, he endeavoured to 


Auguſt 26. 


Counſellors 
of the par 


liament ſei- 


zed. 


make the miniſtry ſenſible of his influence in the parliament. 
Brouſſel, whom he profeſſed to eſteem, and whom he took care 
to manage, had, at the age of eighty, the ſimplicity. of a child. 
Years, indeed, had ſhed on his character all the honours of 
approved integrity and candour, recommended by primitive 
manners, to which a narrowneſs of fortune was joined. Re- 
ſpectable to all for his probity, more than for his abilities, he was 
the adored patron of the people, who generally called him father. 
The reſt of the party were ſcarce remarkable for any excellence; 
but, perhaps, their characters, by being undiſtinguiſhed, were beſt 


ſuited to their ſphere of action; and we may imagine, that the 
body to which they belonged might receive an impulſe from. 
them, which it would not have taken at the inſtigation of more 


enlightened minds, but ſuſpicious on account of their political 
capacity. 


The arrival of the news of the victory gained over the Spa- 
niards at Lens in Flanders, by the Prince of Conde, animated the 
court to ſtrike the meditated blow of wrath againſt its marked 
opponents in the court of parliament. The day of its celebra- 
tion, by a proceſſion of the King and court to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, was choſen as the fitteſt for the execution of the 
purpoſe. The guards, drawn out upon the occaſion, could eaſi- 
ly, and without ſuſpicion, be, ſome of them, employed in ſeizing 
the perſons of the obnoxious, while the reſt were arranged in 
proper poſts to overawe the people, and prevent all tumults. In 


this manner, the ſecret order being given to ſome of the Cap- 
tains, 
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tains , the houſe of Brouſſel was beſet with a party of ſoldiers, 
and he, ſhut up in a cloſe chariot, was carried off to St Germain; 
Blancmenil was, at the ſame time, taken priſoner, and conveyed 
to the Bois des Vincennes. Charton, Loiſel, and Laine, ordered 
into exile, had been alarmed, and made their eſcape. Theſe ac- 
tions paſſed with ſcarce any commotion of the populace. A 
gloomy ſilence, that looked like conſternation, only took place in 
thoſe ſtreets through which the priſoners were conducted. But 


the doleful cry of Brouſſel being forced away, ſpreading from 


one place of the city to another, the booths and ſhops were ſhut; 
the lower people drew together in troops, and, without incite- 
ment from the better ſort of citizens, ſhowed all the marks of 
agitation and wild reſentment. The fire bells were rung in ſome 
quarters; and the concourſe of the multitude being increaſed, 
ſome with muſkets and other weapons, poured like a tide into 
the ſtreets and avenues leading to the Palais Royal, exclaiming, 
Brouſſel, Brouſſel. The Marſhal Mailleraie, who had taken his 
ſtation with part of the guards on the Pont-neuf, found it proper 
to retire. An account of the tumult being given by him in the 
preſence of the Queen-regent, it was treated by ſome of the 
courtiers with deriſion. Thoſe who thought it a ſerious matter 
which required a remedy, difſembled their fears, or allowed the 
affected gaiety and confidence of others, which pleaſed the Queen, 
to over-rule their opinion, It was, however, at length thought 
convenient to ſend back the Marſhal, accompanied with John de 
Gondi, coadjutor to his uncle the Archbiſhop of Paris, who had 


before paſſed through the croud, to aſſure the people, that, upon 


their ſeparation, and ceaſing to be tumultuous, Brouſſel ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. This meaſure, if it had been properly purſued, 
might have ſucceeded in pacifying the multitude, and effectuated 
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Book Ill. their diſperſion without any violence; but the parade affected 
E by Mailleraie, who ſet out at the head of the light horfe of the 
guards, with his ſword drawn, was miſtook by the incenſed peo- 
ple for an appearance of hoſtility, A diſcharge of their muſke- 
try inſtantly enſued ; and, ſome of his attendants being wounded, 
he was induced by anger, and for defence, to uſe his weapons. 
He found himſelf entangled, and the retreat which he defired, to 
be difficult. It was however accompliſhed; and the people were 
made to underſtand, by the Coadjutor dreffed in his pontifical 
habit, that, upon retiring, they ſhould be gratified in their demand 
of the deliverance of Brouſſel. In a ſhort time the concourſe 
of the people was diſſolved; and, before night, alt appearance of 
diſorder ceaſed, 


The eſtimate of a ſervice rendered to a court or miniſtry is 

The commo- often a nice and difhcult problem. Its reality, however manifeſt, 
N is called in queſtion; and, when this is admitted, its merit is 
roy Actor of liable to be calculated from the degree of eſteem, or perſonal fa- 
Paris vour, in which the performer is held. The Coadjutor of Paris 
believed he had quelled a popular commotion that endangered 

both the court and the city, or he perſuaded himſelf that what he 

had done ought juſtly to be regarded in this light by the Queen- 

regent and the miniſtry, He was utterly diſappointed in this 
imagination. The pretenſion itſelf was conſidered as chimerical 

or fictitious, If the inſurrection was ſo violent and formidable, 

how could it be diſſipated in an inſtant of time? And, it might 

well be ſuppoſed, that he who diſcovered ſuch wonderful power 

to conjure the ſtorm, had alſo an active hand in raiſing it. The 

ridicule, and the ſting thrown out on this idea of the Coadjutor's 

ſervice, were ſenſibly felt by him. A formal impeachment of 

treaſon would not have touched him half ſo much as this ludi- 


crous interpretation of his conduct, which marked out his folly no 
leſs 
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leſs than his crime. It was under the influence of this galling Boox III. 
ſenſation of the ridicule of the courtiers, that this ſingular genius, 
if not before prompted from the eccentric force of his mind to 
revolt, began to rouſe himſelf to action. He wanted only ſuch 
an incitement to baniſh all his ſcruples about private obligations, 
or public loyalty. He took his reſolution like one formed by na- 
ture, and trained by his own reflections, to act the moſt daring 
part. Attentive to the progreſs of the diſcontent of the Pariſians, 
and the controverſy of the court with the parliament, he was 
prepared to embrace the opportunity which theſe circumſtances 
preſented, for the diſplay of his great abilities, hitherto con- 
cealed. Acquainted as he was with the temper of the peo— 
ple, and converſant with thoſe in credit with them, and who 
could reinflame their ſpirits, it required a recollection, and a 
ſtrength of mind, only found in ſome human breaſts, to regulate: 17 
with coolneſs his plan of procedure, and to fix, as far as could be | 1 
done, the limit of his enterpriſe. Deterinined that the next day 
ſhould revive that ſcene which was ſaid by the court to be in- 
duſtriouſly magnified in the report, in a few hours he took the 
meaſures neceſſary for the reproduction of it, i 
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During the night and part of the morning, tranquillity appeared | 
in all places of the city. The ſoberer and wealthier burgeſſes ,,,,q 25. 
were only ſeen, in ſeveral quarters, met together as if for ſecuring 
the public peace. A proceſſion made by the Chancellor Seguier 
to the court of parliament, with a party of the Swiſs guards, 
firſt diſcovered a change of this ſituation, He was ſuddenly aſ- 
ſaulted by a body of men, headed by an officer in the diſguiſe 
of a maſon; and, ſeveral of his ſoldiers being killed and wound- 
ed, and the reſt put to flight, he himſelf with difficulty e- 
ſcaped. In an inſtant, a general commotion ſpread itſelf over 
all the diſtricts of Paris. It was not, as on the day before, a The barri- 


cades in 
tumultuous paris. 
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tumultuous uproar and contfuſed route of the populace, but pro- 
ceeded with as much order and confiftency of action, as if the 
different wards had been regularly called to rake up arms and de- 
fend themſelves againſt an enemy. Within lefs than two hours, 
near two hundred barricades were formed by means of chains 
ſtretched acroſs the ſtreets, and barrels filled with earth and ſtones 
piled up behind them. The body of the burghers, and every 
ſpecies of people in arms, formed their defence. In the mean 
time, the parliament, which had met early, and perceived the 
outcries of the people for Brouſſel, reſolved to go in a body to 
the palace, to demand his liberty, and that of their other col- 
leagues, They were ſaluted with the acclamations of the people, 
and all the barricades in their way were thrown open. 
But their requiſition availed not; and the Queen-regent's an- 


. ſwer only teſtified her paſſion and obſtinacy. After ſome efforts 


to alleviate her rage, Mazarin was authoriſed to promiſe the grant 


of the parliament's requeſt, on condition that the court ceaſed 
its forbidden aſſemblies. It was found that this point could not 
be determined but in their ſenatorial chamber. They took their 
way back, with a purpole to deliberate upon it in the afternoon ; 
but, in paſſing ſome of the barricades, being interrogated, if 
they had procured the liberty of Broufſel ? and their anſwer 
only ſignifying that it was promiſed, they were repulſed with me- 
naces, and compelled to return to the palace, and inſiſt upon the 
immediate fulfilment of the declaration made to them. The or- 
der for releaſing him and the other exiles was hardly obtained 
from the Queen-regent, by the emphatic oration of the firſt 
preſident, the importunity of the Duke of Orleans, and the in- 
treaties of ſeveral Princeſſes upon their knees before her Majeſty. 
Copies of the lettres de cachette being exhibited by the preſident 
to the leading men of the multitude, their joy was expreſſed by 
the loudeſt acclamations, but they remained in arms till the fol- 
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Book III. their diſperſion without any violence; but the parade affected 

— by Mailleraie, who ſet out at the head of the light horſe of the 
guards, with his ſword drawn, was miſtook by the incenſed peo- 
ple for an appearance of hoſtility. A diſcharge of their muſke- 
try inſtantly enſued; and, Tome of his attendants being wounded, 
he was induced by anger, and for defence, to uſe his weapons. 
He found himſelf entangled, and the retreat which he deſired, to 
be difficult. It was however accompliſhed; and the people were 
made to underſtand, by the Coadjutor dreffed in his pontifical 
habit, that, upon retiring, they ſhould be gratified in their demand 
of the deliverance of Brouſſel. In a ſhort time the concourſe 
of the people was diflolved; and, before night, alt appearance of 
diſorder ceaſed, | 


The eſtimate of a ſervice rendered to a court or miniſtry is. 

The commo- often a nice and difficult problem. Its reality, however manifeſt, 
55 is called in queſtion; and, when this is admitted, its merit is 
_ Red or liable to be calculated from the degree of eſteem, or perſonal fa- 
Paris vour, in which the performer is held. The Coadjutor of Paris 
believed he had quelled a popular commotion that endangered: 

both the court and the city, or he perſuaded himſelf that what he 

had done ought juſtly to be regarded in this light by the Queen- 

regent and the miniſtry. He was utterly diſappointed in this 
imagination. The pretenſion itſelf was conſidered as chimerical 

or fictitious. If the inſurrection was ſo violent and formidable, 

how could it be diſſipated in an inſtant of time? And, it might 

well be ſuppoſed, that he who diſcovered ſuch wonderful power 

to conjure the ſtorm, had alſo an active hand in raiſing it. The 

ridicule, and the ſting thrown. out on this idea of the Coadjutor's 

ſervice, were ſenſibly felt by him. A formal impeachment of 

treaſon would not have touched him half ſo much as this ludi- 

crous interpretation of his conduct, which marked out his folly no. 
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leſs than his crime. It was under the influence of this galling Boox III. 


fenſation of the ridicule of the courtiers, that this ſingular genius, 
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if not before prompted from the eccentric force of his mind to * 


revolt, began to rouſe himſelf to action. He wanted only ſuch 
an incitement to baniſh all his ſcruples about private obligations, 
or public loyalty. He took his reſolution like one formed by na- 
ture, and trained by his own reflections, to act the moſt daring 
part. Attentive to the progreſs of the diſcontent of the Pariſians, 
and the controverſy of the court with the parliament, he was 
prepared to embrace the opportunity which theſe circumſtances 
preſented, for the diſplay of his great abilities, hitherto con- 
cealed. Acquainted as he was with the temper of the peo- 
ple, and converſant with thoſe in credit with them, and who 
could reinflame their ſpirits, it required a recollection, and a 
ſtrength of mind, only found in ſome human breaſts, to regulate 
with coolneſs his plan of procedure, and to fix, as far as could be 
done, the limit of his enterpriſe. Determined that the next day 
ſhould revive that ſcene which was ſaid by the court to be in- 
duſtriouſly magnified in the report, in a few hours he took the 
meaſures neceſſary for the reproduction of it. 


During the night and part of the morning, tranquillity appeared 
in all places of the city. The ſoberer and wealthier burgeſſes Auguſt 25. 
were only ſeen, in ſeveral quarters, met together as if for ſecuring 
the public peace. A proceſſion made by the Chancellor Seguier 
to the court of parliament, with a party of the Swiſs guards, 
firſt diſcovered a change of this ſituation. He was ſuddenly aſ- 
faulted by a body of men, headed by an officer in the diſguiſe 
of a maſon; and, ſeveral of his ſoldiers being killed and wound- 
ed, and the reſt put to flight, he himſelf with difhculty e- 
ſcaped, In an inſtant, a general commotion ſpread itſelf over 
all the diſtricts. of Paris. It was not, as on the day before, a The barri- 
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tumultuous paris. 
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tumultuous uproar and confuſed route of the populace, but pro- 
ceeded with as much order and conſiſtency of action, as if the 
different wards had been regularly called to take up arms and de- 
fend themſelves againſt an enemy. Within leſs than two hours, 
near two hundred barricades were formed by means of chains 
ſtretched acroſs the ſtreets, and barrels falled with earth and ſtones 
piled up behind them. The body of the burghers, and every 
ſpecies of people in arms, formed their defence, In the mean 
time, the parliament, which had met early, and perceived the 
outcries of the people for Brouſſel, reſolved to go in a body to 
the palace, to demand his liberty, and that of their other col- 
leagues. They were ſaluted with the acclamations of the people, 
and all the barricades in their way were thrown open. 
But their requiſition availed not ; and the Queen-regent's an- 
ſwer only teſtified her paſſion and obſtinacy. After ſome efforts 
to alleviate her rage, Mazarin was authoriſed to promiſe the grant 
of the parliament's requeſt, on condition that the court ceaſed 
its forbidden aſſemblies. It was found that this point could not 
be determined but in their ſenatorial chamber. They took their 
way back, with a purpoſe to deliberate upon it in the afternoon ; 
but, in paſſing ſome of the barricades, being interrogated, if 
they had procured the liberty of Brouſſel? and their anſwer 
only ſignifying that it was promiſed, they were repulſed with me- 
naces, and compelled to return to the palace, and inſiſt upon the 


immediate fulfilment of the declaration made to them. The or- 


der for releaſing him and the other exiles was hardly obtained 
from the Queen-regent, by the emphatic oration of the firſt 
preſident, the importunity of the Duke of Orleans, and the in- 
treaties of ſeveral Princefſes upon their knees before her Majeſty. 
Copies of the lettres de cachette being exhibited by the preſident 
to the leading men of the multitude, their Joy was expreſſed by 
the loudeſt acclamations, but they remained in arms till the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing day, when the return of Brouſſel to his houſe completed 
their ſatisfaction and triumph. 


It was manifeſt, from the regularity obſerved in the ſcheme, 
and erection of the barricades, that the people were not only 
directed in their motions, but that the principal citizens acted in 
concert with ſome of the members of the court of parliament, 
and other aſſociated companies *. The court, too ſecure, had 
allowed the magiſtrates and burgeſſes of Paris to take arms, in 
order to reſtrain the popular riots. In the heat of the conteſt with 
the parliament about the ſeizure of Brouſſel, it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee how the citizens would be attached. The malecontents and 
the political adventurers among the nobility, had mixed themſelves 
with the latter, and communicated to them the contagion of 
their principles. The Normoutiers, the Argenteuils, the Mon- 
treſors, the Fontrailles, and the Varicarvilles, bred up in the 
plots and conſpiracies againſt Richelieu, now found ſcope 
for their agency. The Coadjutor, for ſome time paſt, 
had kept up an intercourſe with them, and other enter- 
priſing ſpirits. Their main object was the ſubverſion of Maza- 
rin's miniſtry ; and, with it were joined ſome views of enlar- 
ging the political and civil liberty of the French ſtate. The bar- 
ricades were their firſt eſſay, and the ſucceſs of it inſpired 
them with freſh hopes. The ſuggeſtion of them, inſtead of a 
tumultuary inſurrection of the people, always ungovernable and 
dangerous, is aſcribed to the prudent council of Miron, a maſter 
in the Chamber of Accounts. Not only diſorder and riot would 
be prevented by it, but the people called only to an act of ſelf- 
defence, and unconſcious of any aſſault upon the government, 


would embrace the natural meaſure with the moſt unanimous re- 
: ſolution.. 
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ſolution. After the purpoſe of the barricades was obtained, all 
commotion in the city inſtantly ceaſed, and the political oppo- 
nents of Mazarin and the miniſtry, requiring time- to revolve 
their projects, and ſtrengthen their party, Wed for anoyjer 


opportunity to reſume their enterpriſe. 


Among various objections ſtated to Cardinal Mazarin's admi- 
niſtration, it was a principal one that he ſpan out the war ; and, 
regardleſs of the national diſtrefs ariſing from it, that he obſtruc- 
ted the concluſion of the general peace at Munſter . The arri- 
val of the Duke de Longueville in Paris, diſguſted with the pre- 
ference given by the Cardinal to the Count de Servien, as his con- 
fidential negotiator, ſerved to confirm this opinion, as the Duke's 
cold and diſtant manner with the miniſter was generally obſerved : 
And certain it is, that Mazarin had afforded too much ground 
for this impeachment of his conduct. Evidences of his artificial 
and oblique procedure in the negotiations have been already gi- 
ven ; but, allowing that this was a piece of uſeful refinement, 
there was an imminent danger that it might be carried to an ex- 
treme. The delegates of the States General wete not only 
known to be far advanced in their ſeparate treaty with Spain, 
but to be on the point of concluding it. In fact, its articles be- 
ing all ſettled, the ſignature of them was only deferred. The 


States, conſcious that they might be charged with perfidy and 


ingratitude, with regard to France, in this tranſaction, held it 
long in ſuſpenſe. They had been permitted, by the Duke de 
Longueville and the Count d'Avaux, to act the part of media- 
tors of the peace between France and Spain, and had laboured ſo 
aſſiduouſly in the buſineſs, that the points in diſpute were redu- 
ced to one or two, about which, it might be ſuppoſed, that little | 

heſitation 


* Tbid. p. 15. 31. Hiſt: de Louis XIV. ibid. p. 224. 
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"4 heſitation would be made. Still, however, the anſwer from the 
French court was dilatory and ambiguous *, Servien, apprehen- 
five of the reſolution that might be taken by the States, as to 


their treaty with Spain, went to the Hague to complain of their 
envoys, to rouſe the aſſembled deputies themſelves to a juſt ſenſe 


of their honour, and their engagements with France, and to in- 


duce them to a more explicit declaration as to their acting offen- 
ſively againſt Spain, in caſe, after the concluſion of the general 
peace, ſhe ſhould attack the dominions of France. This laſt re- 
quiſition was in ſome meaſure complied with, and a ſort of treaty 
correſponding with it, but not to its full amount, was agreed to 
by the States. Aſſurances, in general terms, were given him, 
that the Republic would act in conformity to its treaties with 
his Majeſty; yet the procedure of its envoys was approved, e- 
ſpecially as a clauſe had been adjected to their articles with Spain, 
that they ſhould not be valid until France received full ſatisfac- 
tion from that power. While various means were, in this man- 
ner, uſed to keep the States firm and ſteady to the terms of their 
confederacy; while the faith of treaties, the claims of gratitude, 
the ties of honour and decency, the conſiderations of the higheſt 
intereſt of the Republic itſelf, were urged to that effect; while 
the envoys of France acknowledged that its accommodation with 
Spain, as liable to little objection, might be ſigned ; in theſe 
circumſtances, and when Cardinal Mazarin only delayed his fi- 
nal anſwer, with reſpect to the condition in which Lorrain was 
to be reſtored to its Duke, the ſecret was divulged, and the news 
came to the French court that the envoys of the States General 
had ſigned .at Munſter their particular peace with Spain upon the 
thirtieth of January. | SB £45 


Vol. V. Sled Uu The 


* Hiſt. de traité, liv. 7, tom. 3. p. 114. Puffend. lib. 19. p. 766. 
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The diſappointment, the diſhonour, and the affront enſuing to 
France from this tranſaction, were not the only grounds of her 
diſpleaſure, Though her treaty was, in effect, ſettled with the 
Emperor, it was declared, on her part, to be ineffectual and 
void, while that of Sweden with the empire remained unadjuſt- 
ed, If that confederate, which had great difficulties to encounter 
in obtaining its demands, ſhould find it convenient, from policy, 
to follow the example of Holland, and conclude a ſeparate peace 
with Ferdinand, France might be left in the moſt hazardous ſi- 
tuation. Spain, it was believed, would not now abide by the 
conditions which ſhe had offered, and were not accepted by 
her antagoniſt, The Emperor could eaſily frame excuſes for 
not ratifying a very diſadvantageous and . diſhonourable ac- 
commodation. All the pains that Richelieu had taken, and 


Mazarin had continued, at infinite expence of treaſure and 
blood, to preferve to France the eſſential ſupport of her allies, 
until a general peace was eſtabliſhed, were in danger of being 
loſt, and that court, in the time of a minority, might be obli- 
ged to contend alone, and maintain a ruinous war with the uni- 
ted power of the houſe of Auſtria, Such were the conſequen- 
ces that might have been produced by what the French, with 
reaſon, called the palpable and ſhameful infidelity of the ſtates 
of Holland. They were, by good fortune, avoided. The Queen 
and the ſenate of Sweden proved faithful to their engagements. 
Ferdinand deſired, above all things, to put an end to the war, 
and reſtore the peace of Germany; and Spain, diſſatisfied with 
the Imperial miniſter, and having but faint hopes of engaging 
the court of Vienna to ſupport her meaſures, was contented, 
without ſtooping further to France, to take her chance of conti- 
nuing the war with that untractable adverſary. 


ms | 
| It 
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It was a queſtion then much agitated, and ſince diſputed by Boox III. | 
the hiſtorians and politicians, how far the Dutch ſtates merited W i 
the heavy reproach thrown upon them by France, or might be | 
vindicated, or excuſed for their conduct. Their violation of 
their public faith was manifeſt and undeniable in the infringe- , 

. gument 
ment of the articles of two treaties, thoſe of the year 1635 and about the 
1644, and reiterated promiſes of a conformity to them, The 1 
object of theſe violated treaties was the aggrandizement of their 1 
republic, as well as of France. Their perfidy was practiſed to- | fi 
wards a nation which, from a common intereſt, had been confe- 1 
derated with them in war and in peace, almoſt from their firſt i. 
attempts to aſſert their liberty. The exertions of that crown, in 
their behalf, by arms and ſubſidies, had been, even under ſtraits, j 
uniform and conſtant, and their obhgations to it, for the advance- 1 
ment they had made to power and independency, had been, on- | | 
many occaſions, confeſſed and acknowledged. It was now the 
time to afford an honourable teſtimony of their gratitude, as well | i; 
as of their fidelity, eſpecially when the refuſal or evaſion of it 
might be extremely prejudicial to their beſt ally and protector. 
When, at this ſignal period, they appeared in the rank of an in- 1 
dependent ſtate, had their plenipotentiaries joined with thoſe of j 
the greateſt powers in Europe for concluding a general treaty of 
peace, it became them to reſpect that character and reputation 
they wiſhed to ſuſtain in the world, and to avoid, by all means, 
any imputation of treachery, or breach of public faith, which, at 
ſuch a conjuncture, being more flagrant and glaring, would fix 
a ſtain upon their name, not to be wiped off or forgotten. In- 
duced to any ſuch unreputable act, they could not be from ne- 
ceſſity or diſadvantage. They ran no hazard; they incurred 4 
no ſtraits by waiting the determination of their ally. Their 


arms were no leſs ſucceſsful than in any former period; nay, the 1 
increaſed terror of them had made their enemies ſue for peace, i. 
Uu2 | and | 3 
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and offer thoſe alluring conditions, which were not to be reject- 
ed, but to be diſcuſſed and improved in ſuch a manner, that the 
general peace of Europe might reſt _ the moſt ſolid and du- 
rable foundations. | 


In oppoſition to theſe reaſons, it was urged by thoſe who 


pleaded for what was known to be the diſpoſition of the ftates of 


Holland, and at laſt proved to be their determination, that it was 
not uncommon in political diſputes for ſtates and nations to chal- 
lenge one another about the breach of treaties. The charge, faid 
they, however, is more eaſily advanced than eſtabliſhed. There 
are ſome clauſes in all treaties, which cuſtom has introduced, and 
parties, to expreſs their cordiality, and their ardour to obtain 
their object, have adopted, and which yet, on account of their 
impropriety and extravagance, have never, and cannot be lite- 
rally and exactly fulfilled, Such are the engagements of one 
nation with another to continue an offenſive war, until their 
common enemy be humbled, or reduced to accept of certain pre- 
{cribed conditions. In the courſe of the hoſtile and hard con- 
teſt, the one ally may be raiſed in power, while the other 1s de- 
prefſed and ruined. Still the obligation of the treaty may be 
claimed by the profperous power, though the draining of the 
vitals and laſt blood of the weaker would hardly ſuffice for the 
performance; but who is not ſenſible that, in this caſe, the law 
of plighted faith muſt yield to that of ſelf-prefervation ? The 
States of Holland, indeed, are far from ſtanding in this predica- 
ment. They have grown up under hardſhips, and flouriſhed a- 


midſt a ſeries of war and the profuſion of blood; and they own 


that, all along, France has favoured and ſupported their repu- 
blic. Their gratitude has not been unexpreſſed, and they have 
peen often fwayed in their political reſolutions by particular re- 
ſpect to that crown. The treaties at this time referred to, and 

the 
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the articles cited from them, are a proof that it has been always Book III. 


their deſire and aim to cultivate the cloſeſt friendſhip with it. 
They have not been defective in fulfilling them. They have 


carried on the war, in conjunction with France, for a courſe of 


years, until all Europe, wearied and exhauſted by its prolonga- 
tion, (exclaimed aloud for peace. Their adverſaries have been 
reduced to offer them the moſt advantageous terms, France has 
gained every conceſſion -ſhe defired of the Emperor, and Spain 
has yielded to her all the main points in diſpute. The ſtate in 
which Lorrain is to be reſtored is the only remaining queſtion; 
in itſelf not to be regarded as an obſtacle to the peace, and what 


the Republic apprehends to be quite extraneous to their engage- 
ments. But even for the diſcuſſion of this ſingle article, they 


have waited with much patience, until it has become too appa- 
rent that the miniſter of France means * to evade the concluſion 
of the peace. Are her ambitious views to be the rule of the gra- 
titude the Republic owes to France ? or, are-its ſtates obliged to 
follow, implicitly, her endleſs refinements in negotiation ? Ought 
they to forego, or put in hazard, the greateſt advantages offered 
to them, for the ſake of ſome further mark of ſuperiority over 
their! adverſaries, of little conſequence, or on account of ſome 
unreaſonable and capricious pretenſions to which the French mi- 


niſter chooſes to give ſeope ? ? 


In an impartial view, the juſtice and ſtrength- of the argumen- 
tation on both ſides ſeemed to be near an equality. Yet ſuch was 
the general ſenſe of the obligation the States of Holland were 
laid under by the ſtipulations of their confederacy with France, 
and the ſupport ſhe had afforded them, that their reputation was 


Ou to be ſtained in ſome degree by their procedure ; eſpe- 
- clally 


* Hiſt, de Traits liv. 8. tom. 3. p. 357» Puffend. lib. 20. liv, 8. p. 850. 
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cially as it tended to the prejudice of their ally, and might have 
obſtructed the concluſion, or deranged the ſcheme, of the gene- 
ral peace. Some of the Dutch envoys, though under the repeat- 
ed orders of their conſtituents, were known to have ſigned the 
{ſeparate peace with reluctance, and one of them altogether de- 
clined it, Beſide the argument of its being diſhonourable, it 
appeared contrary to all rules of decency, not to expect the re- 
turn from the court of France about the only controverted article, 
and which its plenipotentiaries aſſured them would be ſuch as 
they wiſhed. But how great was the ſurpriſe of all parties, up- 
on the arrival of this famous deſpatch, when it was underſtood 
to contain the grant of the ' reſtitution. of Lorrain, but clogged 
with ſo many reſtrictions, and caſt in a ſhape ſo equivocal and 
illuſive, as to render it the ſubject of freſh litigation and endleſs 
conteſt? It could not, be communicated, by the French envoys, 
to the mediators and other conſtituents of the congreſs, without 
convincing them that the miniſter of France ſported. with the 
negotiations of peace, and made them ſubſervient to the aims 
of his policy and ambition *®, The French hiſtorians are obli- 
ved to acknowledge, that the Dutch would have been furniſh- 
ed with a plauſible excuſe for concluding their treaty with Spain, 
if they had been previouſly aſcertained of Mazarin's duplicity 
and evaſive reply with reſpe& to Lorrain; but they deny that 
the ſtates, or their envoys, could have a competent knowledge 
of this circumſtance ; a negative obſervation, hard to be proved, 
and which does not contradict, but admits, the known verſatility 


of the miniſter, 


The States had cauſe to rejoice that part of the reproach poured 


upon them by France reverted to her miniſtry. They could, 
BG with 


* Bougeant, ibid. p. 343: 
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with a better countenance, diſcloſe the beneficial conditions of Boox III. 1 
that treaty they had concluded with their grand adverſary; which, — 1528 W 
ha Pp 8 1048. 7 

beſide the humiliation of the latter, imparted to them indepen- W 


dence, domeſtic ſecurity, and new ſources of commercial wealth; 
objects of themſelves ſufficient to ſuſpend their ſenſe of honour 
and reputation, as confederates, that never remarkably prevails 
in a commonwealth of merchants, The firſt of theſe privi- 
leges was now realiſed to them in the ampleſt form, and e- 
very claim and pretence to. ſovereignty over them aboliſhed. | 
** The Catholic King,” ſaid the Spaniſh ambaſſador to the States ny 1 
at the Hague, © deſcends from his throne, not to treat with you { 
* as ſubjeQs, but to connect himſelf with you, and to embrace you 
* as a free community, and equal and conſtant friends and al- 1 
<« hes.” They * were allowed to retain all the towns, caſtles, 
and forts, they had acquired in the wars and were then in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, which formed a compacted barrier around their terri- | 
tories. The navigation of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies was thrown 4 
open to them, under limitations, leſs ſtrict than had been ever be- 
fore inſiſted upon by the court of Spain. A facrifice was made 
to them of the rights and: poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe, as far 
as this could be, upon any pretence, required, or admitted by 
Spain, in both the Indies, and the three continents conjoined with 
them: And the fcheme of the treaty in general, was ſo calcu- 
| lated, as to provide not only for their defence and ſafety, but for 
the increaſe of their opulence and grandure, at home and abroad. 
Before the finiſhing of this treaty, the Prince of Orange, Fre- 
deric-Henry, had undergone a decline in body and mind, and 
the Princeſs, his ſpouſe, acting in his place, became a warm friend 
to the peace with Spain f. The French affirmed that ſhe was 
gained. 
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Boox III. gained over by the promiſes, as the wives of the Dutch delegates 


* were bribed by the pecuniary preſents, of that court. The offer 
1648, 


made by France to give up Dunkirk to the States, and to join 
with them in reducing Antwerp, which was alſo to be conſigned 
to them, in caſe they abſtained from ratifying their treaty with the 
Spaniards, was declined upon peculiar motives. The poſſeſſion 
of the firſt place was uneligible to them, as too contiguous to 

the French borders; and the burghers of Amſterdam reliſned 
not the acquiſition of the other; long the firſt mart of the Ne- 


therlands, and juſtly to be dreaded as the rival of their commerce. 


Upon the ſigning of the treaty, proteſtations were taken againſt 
its validity, by the French ambaſſadors. A letter was written to 
the States, in the King's name, requeſting them to diſavow the 
raſh and unauthoriſed act of their envoys. After preſenting it, 
his Majeſty's reſident at the Hague, de la Thuillerie, pronoun- 
ced a harrange in a ſpirited and reprehenſive, but decent ſtile. 
The French court wiſely moderated its reſentment, when unavail- 


ing as a remedy for its complaint; and choſe not to renounce its 


olitical connections with a ſtate, which, however culpable for 
its preſent behaviour, might be found a convenient and uſeful 


ally. 


DOR an event ſo remarkable and famous in hiſtory, a ſtateſ- 


man will be led to make ſeveral inſtructive reflections. While he 
arraigns the infidelity of the Datch from the law of nations, and 
holds it reproachful, and, for the fake of preſerving the tye of 
human faith, puniſhable by war, he will alſo condemn the diſ- 
ingenuous and inveigling policy of the French miniſter, as de- 
rogatory to the honour of the ſtate; and when fidelity was ex- 
acted of an ally, authoriſing artifice and impoſition. In conſide- 
ring the efficacy of treaties, ſeparate from their obligation, he 
will perceive that the moſt ſolemn ones are no more than ſuch 

aſſurances 
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aſſurances of the conduct of ſtates towards one another, as can 
be obtained, and that the main ſecurity for their fulfilment muſt 
Teſt upon each of the contracting powers being in a proper ca- 
pacity, and having an adequate intereſt to perform them. To diſ- 
criminate national characters, as to fidelity or treachery, honour 
or baſeneſs, maſt appear à difficult point, unleſs their peculiar 
circumſtances, and the particular tendencies of their political 
conſtitutions, may ſerve as ſome rule of judgment. In this re- 
ſpe&, weak ſtates may be obſerved to be more defective in faith 
than the powerful, and new-born ones, than the long eſtabliſhed ; 
and popular governments, eſpecially ſuch as are founded upon 
commerce, to be more inſenſible to honour than monarchies. 
There muſt, however, be always exceptions made to this general 
eſtimate; As to the gratitude of independent nations, whatever 
their capacity or condition be, it ſeems a tye too feeble and vague, 
to be much reckoned upon, and the claim of it will not be vehe- 
mently urged by any prudent ſtate ; which, in caſe of its reſent- 
ment, and its appeal to other powers about the ungrateful act, 
may find that it has been either ſollicited, or much defired by 
them, to take place. 0 


The political agency of the Count de Servien, who remained 


the ſole plenipotentiary of France at Munſter, was now confined 


within narrower bounds. The negotiation with Spain, after the 
Dutch treaty, was hardly kept alive by ſome faint propoſitions: But 
the intereſt of France was much concerned in ſome concluſive points 
of her peace with the Emperor, and in conducting that of Sweden to 
a proper iſſue. Jealouſy even of this faithful ally, and in apprehen- 
ſion that the lengthening of diſputes might engender ſome con- 
troverſy about her own accommodation, rendered prudent proce- 
dure and addreſs on the part of the plenipotentiary highly neceſ 
ſary. The ſtates of Germany already had been required to make 

„„ XX | | another 
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another ſurrender of part of their antient poſſeſſions to Sweden, 


—— almoſt equal to that which France had obtained *. The firſt de- 


— 1648. 


— 


Articles 
granted in 
the treaty to 
the Swedes. 


mand was for the ceſſion of all Pomerania, the farther and the 
nearer, which, after long altercation, was reſtricted to that of the 


latter, with the Iſle of Rugen, in the Baltic, and of Stetin, and 
ſome other towns in the former. The ſea-port of Wiſmar was 
alſo to be included in the grant, together with the ſecularization 
of the biſhoprics of Bremen and Verden, to be aſſumed by 
Sweden as temporal fiefs of the Empire. When all thefe requi- 
ſitions were agreed to, and the equivalents to be given to the 


Dukes of Brandenbourg and Mecklenbourg, regulated with vaſt 


difficulty, it remained to ſettle the pecuniary gratification de- 
manded for the Swediſh army. The immenſe ſum of twenty 


millions of crowns, or thirty millions of florins, and about fifty 


of livres Tournois, was propoſed to be levied out of exhauſted 
Germany f. It was then, chiefly, that the delegates of its ſtates 
were touched with an indignant ſenſe of the opprefſions of their 
country by foreign powers, under the name of confederates and 


protectors of their liberties, They ſeemed to animate one ano- 


ther to an unanimous refuſal of the exacted tribute, as diſgrace- 
ful, as well as exorbitant. But they were too much divided by 
other points of intereſt to correſpond in this reſolution; and could 
only determine to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ld the 
demand of the Swedes, who, after many debates, allowed it to 
be reduced to five millions of dollars. At the ſame time, ſome 
points in the French treaty with the Emperor, hitherto undecided, 
were brought to a concluſion, They chiefly reſpected the nature 
of the transference that was to be made of Alſace to the crown 
of . and whether that Landgravate- ſhould be held by the 

41 25 latter 


Ibid. lib. 19. p. 737. Tabula pacis Oſnaburg. lib. 20. p. 872+ Articulus 10. &c- , 
+ Ibid. Pe 846. 
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latter as a fief of the Empire, or in free and abſolute ſovereignty. 
In the firſt caſe, the French King would have enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of a deliberative voice in the diets of the Empire, in the 
ſame manner as had been allowed to Sweden, in conſequence of 
its poſſeſſing the biſhopricks of Bremen and Verden upon the 
footing of Imperial fiefs >This tenure, however, and the pri- 
vileges annexed to it, appearing alike diſagreeable to France and 
the Emperor, it was agreed that the full ſovereignty of Alſace 
ſhould be rather yielded to the former. But the ſtates of the 
diſtrict objected to this regulation, which, they inſiſted, was in- 
jurious to them, incompetent in itſelf, and invalid without their 
conſent, It was urged that their homage, including in it ſpecial 
rights, could not be changed without injuſtice, and that the Em- 
peror's act, expreſſed in the treaty, was inſufficient to annul their 
privileges, or ſubvert their feudal dependence upon the Empire. 
The colleges of the general ſtates, in ſome meaſure, concurring 
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in the ſupport of their argument; a letter was addreſſed by ſome 


delegates to the King of France, together with their declaration 
upon the ſubject, to which he was intreated to have regard. 
But all this procedure, as merely controverſial, was over-ruled, 


and the ceſſion of Alſace was underſtood to be made in the terms 


of the agreement. Vet, on account of ſome ambiguity in one 
of the articles of the treaty relative to it, an explication, agree- 
able to the deſire of the court of France, was afterwards ob- 
tained at the peace of Reſwick. 


While the puſillanimity of the Emperor, and of the Germanic 
body, might be inferred from the conceſſions allowed to France 
and her confederates, the ſtate of the war, ſtill unfavourable to 


the former, proved a manifeſt apology for their procedure in the 


treaty of Munſter. It ſeemed, indeed, that fortune had forſaken 
the Imperialiſts in the - field, and abandoned the greateſt part of 
8 Germany 
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Germany to the ravage of the French and the Swedes, In vain 
did the Emperor's general, Melander, aſſiſted by Montecuculli, 
oppoſe the junction of Wrangel, the Swediſh commander, and 
the Marſhal Turenne, and the advancement of their united for- 
ces to the banks of the Danube. In one combat, near Auſbourg, 
the rear guard of the Imperialiſts, though led by Montecuculli, 
was defeated; in another, more obſtinate, Melander himſelf was 
killed, and his cavalry routed; and in a third, the "infantry be- 
ing put to flight, the cannon and baggage of the baffled army 
fell into the hands of the confederates. In this extremity, the 
ſignal bravery of Duke Ulric of Wirtemberg, and the conduct 
of Montecuculli, ſaved the remainder of the Imperial troops, and 
even availed to abate the ſucceſs of the victorious army. It was 
acknowledged that the defence they made merited almoſt equal 
honour with the victory. But not much time paſſed, until, the 
paſſage of the Lech being forced, the entrance' was 'opened by 
the French and Swedes into Bavaria, Here they ſcarce beheld 
the face of an enemy in a condition to oppoſe them, but all a- 
round them had the aſpect of a country deſtitute of military 
force, and ſtruck with general terror. The bridges were every 
where broken down, the peaſants flying with their cattle for pro- 
tection, which many of the towns were unable to afford them. 
Three thouſand men were all the regular infantry which the 
Bavarian Duke could muſter. At the age of ſeventy-eight he 
was forced, with his ſpouſe and children, to embark on the Da- 
nube, and leave his capital city, His only refuge was to the 
territory of the Archbiſhop of Saltzbourgh, a prelate whom he 
had provoked by improper treatment, but who, either forgetful 
of this injury, or nobly overcoming his reſentment of it, in ſuch 


an emergency, entertained him with hoſpitality and Kindneſs for 


ſeveral 


* Hiſt. de Turenne, liv, 2. p. 214. Puffend. ibid. p. 807. 
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ſeveral months. During this retreat, his electorate was laid Book III. 
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waſte by rapine and pillage, ſacking and burning, to the gates of 
Munich, as the puniſhment of his perfidious breach of treaties; 
vrhile he could only reclaim to the Emperor, upon the neceſſity 


of coneluding the peace, or repreſent, in letters, to Cardinal Ma-; 


zarin, what his innocent ſubjects ſuffered in the cruel war. In 
the iſſue, however, he had more cauſe to boaſt of his good for- 
tune than any other of the German Princes; which was the more 
remarkable, as, during the courſe of the war, he had chiefly ad- 
hered to the loſing ſide. But Maximilian of Bavaria, as has been 
obſerved, was an able politician; and the founder of the new dig- 
nity and grandeur of his houſe, which being favoured by 
France, at the peace, ſome conſiderations that have been mentioned, 
created, an attachment of the Bavarian family to the intereſt of 
that crown, Which was remarkably diſplayed in a late period. 


In the mean time, Konigſmark' had requeſted a detachment of 
the confederate army for a ſeparate expedition into Bohemia. 
He- obtained a diviſion of the Weimarien troops, which, when 
Joined with thoſe of the Count de Wirtemberg, the Swediſh com- 
mander in that quarter, might form a ſmall army, ſufficient to 
make a temporary diverſion to the Imperial forces . For ſome 
weeks he appeared to have no other aim but that of aſſaulting 


ſome of the weaker garriſons of the enemy, reinforcing thoſe of 


the Swedes, and, after collecting what booty he could, of return- 
ing to his former ſtation in Germany. Unexpected occurrences 
made him form another plan, which, however, appeared myſte- 


I 648. , 


War in Bo- 
hemia. 


rious and incomprehenſible to his officers. He ſpread reports of 


his deſigns upon different garriſons, which either were not aſ- 
ſaulted by him, or attempted only in a curſory and feeble man- 
per. 


* Heiſſ. hiſt. liv. Jo P · 399. Puffend. ibid, P · 813. 
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ner. Still he advanced, though by circuits, with his ſmall body 
of troops, towards the capital of the kingdom. As he drew 
nearer it, he appeared to be afraid that intelligence ſhould be car- 
ried of his being in the neighbourhood. He ordered that, where 
poſts were taken in the line of his route, all perſons ſhould be 


detained, and other means uſed to intercept information of his 


approach. Within a day's march of the city he diſincumbered 
his troops of the artillery and baggage, and mounted his foot on 
the draught horſes. In the evening they were led into the co- 

vert of a wood, at three miles diſtance from Prague, which was 

then firſt declared to the ſoldiers to be the object of their late 
movements, and of an attack to be made in the obſcurity of the 
night. The hope of rich plunder ſuppreſſed all thoughts of the 
great hazard of the enterpriſe. But, being conducted upon a 
plan, and the moſt preciſe information given to Konigſmark, by 
an officer who, in diſguſt, had quitted the Emperor's ſervice, it 
became in reality leſs dangerous. The particular part of the 
ramparts that might be ſcaled, without an alarm, the gate that 
was to be ſecured, and every avenue favouring the ſecret ap- 
proach, were exactly pointed out. In the ſilence of the night, 
when the Swediſh troops advanced to the walls, a noiſe was 
heard in the city. Konigſmark, in anxious ſuſpicion of a diſco- 
very, halted with his diviſion of the ſoldiers. It proved to be no 
more than the ordinary patrole of the town-guard, which being 
ſuffered to paſs over, the concerted aſcent of the walls was made 
by a party of ſoldiers ; ſome ſentinels were killed or precipitated 
into the foſlee, the gate was ſeized, and the Swediſh troops found 
entrance into the city with little reſiſtance. What was called 
the New, or Little Prague, ſeparated from the Old by the Mol- 
dau, fell at once under their power. Even the ſtone bridge 
leading to the latter was ſecured ; but the garriſon of eight hun- 
dred regular troops, and the numerous body of armed burgeſ- 


ſes 
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fes included in. it, rendered any further progreſs impracticable to 
ſo inconſiderable a body of men, not amounting to five thouſand. 
In poſſeſſion of the ſmalleſt, but the moſt opulent diviſion of tlie 
city, it may well be conceived how the Swediſh ſoldiers and of- 
ficers exulted in their ſplendid quarters, and ſatiated themſelves 
with the exuberant ſpoils. Their depredations were computed, 


by ſome, to ſeven, by others to twelve millions of crowns, as part 


of the Emperor s jewels and regalia was involved in them. A 
preſent of the latter was reſerved by Konigfmark for the Queen 
of Sweden. 


Upon the news of the ſurpriſe of Prague, the Swediſh Gene- 
ral, Wirlemberg, hitherto disjoined from his aſſociates, advanced 
to their ſuccour with all ſpeed. The Imperialiſts in the old 
town being alfo reinforced by ſome troops under the Count de 
Bucheim, the force of the combatants was vigorouſly exerted 
for ſeveral weeks, in a moſt remarkable ſcene of action. The 
ardour and courage of the Swedes, ſupplying the want of num- 


bers, were ſufficient to hold the fate of Prague in ſuſpenſe, but 


not to accompliſh their enterpriſe. They muſt have deſiſted 
from it, had not the active ſpirit of their ſtate at home ſent forth 
a new warrior into the field of Germany with a large body of 
troops. It was Charles Guſtavus, Prince Palatine, deſtined by 
Queen Chriſtiana for ſucceſſor to her crown, which ſhe was 
reſolved to abdicate, who had the command of this army, and 
the ſupreme commiſſion of generaliſſimo of the Swediſh forces 
abroad. After fome deliberation about his movements from Po- 
merania, he reſolved to bend his courſe to Prague, where the 
criſis of the war appeared to be thrown, and an opportunity 
given to terminate it with the greateſt glory. In conſequence of 
his expeditious march and arrival before the city, the ſiege was 
renewed and puſhed on with the utmoſt ardour. A hundred 
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cannon battered the walls; ſeveral breaches were made, and 


capitulations were offered. Europe beheld with ſurpriſe, and, as 


a moſt ſingular event, the fatality of the capital of Bohemia, 
thirty years before the ſource of the long war; and now, when 
the peace of Munſter was ready to be concluded, partly occu- 
pied by an enemy, and, on another ſide, reduced by a ſiege to 
a ruinous condition ; which, if it had been completed, would, 
in all probability, have ſuſpended the ſignature of the treaty, 
and occaſioned the continuance of the hoſtile conteſt. - Even as 
matters ſtood, it proved a happy circumſtance, that the extreme 
danger of Prague's ſurrendering to the Swedes, was not known 
at Munſter till the day after the peace was ſigned. 


To conclude the ſubject of the war, it is only neceſſary to 


take notice of what paſſed in Flanders. The Spaniſh forces 


under the Archduke Leopold, being at firſt ſuperior in number * 


to thoſe: of France, had not only retaken Courtrai, but, as if 


maſters of the field, had marched ſuddenly towards the French 
frontier, and ſpread an alarm through the towns of Picardy. 
Diverted from this courſe, by the advancement of the Prince of 
Conde's army, Leopold ſtretched, in a different tract, to the 
town of Furnes, and reduced it. He ſucceeded alſo in taking 
Eterre and Lens. In the mean time, Conde had made a forced 
march to ſave the latter, and reckoned upon attacking the ene- 
my with advantage, while the town, reſiſted. Its ſurrender diſ- 
concerted his ſcheme, and obliged him to withdraw in fight of 

a ſuperior army. Having made the beſt diſpoſitions for it his 
FREE would allow, and begun his march, the Archduke could 
not let flip ſuch an opportunity of attacking his rear, which was 


TY. 


* Hiſt de Louis XIV, liv. 1. p. 204. 
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ry. It ſeemed to Leopold that the advancement of his infantry 
would complete the route of the French army. Conde, who 
had halted with his main body to repel the aſſault of his rear, 
obſerved this new movement of the enemy with ſatisfaction, 
Their cavalry were obliged to open and receive the foot into the 
centre of their line“. He marked, with his piercing eye, the 
critical moment when this evolution was to be performed, and 
made his impetuous charge, with ſuch effect, that the Spaniſh 
ſquadrons were broken, and a confuſion, approaching to a de- 
feat, took place among them. The old bands appeared to e- 
merge from it, or to ſupply their want of order by bravery. All 
their efforts only rendered the victory more difficult to the French. 


But their great loſs of men, dead or priſoners, with that of their 


artillery, ſtandards, and baggage, ſignalized the advantage gain- 
ed over them in the battle of Lens; which afforded a triumph 
to the French miniſter, reproached with ill judged perſeverance 
in the Spaniſh war, exalted the renown of the French arms, 
and conſummated that of the Prince of Conde as a military com- 


mander. 


- 


This Prince now found himſelf called upon to act in a diffe- 
rent ſphere; and it remained, for the thorough trial of his cha- 
racter, to be proved, whether he was qualified for the counſels 
of the cabinet, as well as for thoſe of the field, and could perform 
his part with ſimilar reputation in the political and in the mili- 
tary line. The fame he had acquired in the one was advanta- 
geous to his ſucceſs in the other; and, in the agitation of the 
ſtate at home, he was regarded by all parties as the perſon whoſe 
abilities and influence, properly exerted, would diſpel the cloud 
of faction that had ariſen, and compoſe, in a ſuitable manner, the 

Vol. V. Y y : diſſenſions 
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Boox III. difſenfions of government. The army he commanded was or- 
WY dered, by the court, to draw near to Paris, which gave a great 
Ti alarm to. the city, and the party in the parliament that oppoſed 
yarns hr 6 the miniſtry, It was * induſtriouſly propagated among them, 
Flanders to- by the adverſaries of peace, and too eaſily credited, that the Car- 
wards Paris. qi nal, and the court, never digeſting the affront of the barricades, 
that victory of ſubjects over their Sovereign, that flagrant degra- 
dation of the royal authority, only waited for ſuch an opportu- 
nity as now offered of taking their revenge. The unexpected 
departure of the young King and court from Paris to Ruel, 
heightened the apprehenſion of this deſign, and created a general 
conſternation. The ſudden arreſtment and exile of the late Se- 
cretary of State, Chavigni, known to be at concealed enmity with 
the Cardinal, was conſidered as a certain proof of the miniſter's 
graſping the reins of power, and daring to manage them in the 
manner of his predeceſſor. It was, however, little more than the 
ſuggeſtion of the faQtious, or the phantom of vulgar fear. None 
who knew the timidity of the miniſter, and the averſion of the 
Duke of Orleans, his aſſociate, to any bold or unpopular enter- 
priſe, could entertain this groundleſs belief of his purpoſe; and, 
if they ſuppoſed him inclined to it, they might till be aſſured 
that he would not, at this time, proceed in it, without the con- 
currence of the Prince of Conde, The Chambers of Parliament 
had been allowed to continue their ſeſſions, even through the 
days f of ordinary vacation; and their deliberations had been 
ſimilar to thoſe held in the Hall of St Lewis. Regulations had 
been formed about the rents belonging to the town-houſe, or 
corporations of Paris, upon which ſhameful invaſions had been 
made by the courtiers. Other points reſpecting the modification 


of 
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of the taxes were alſo diſcuſſed by them ; while ſcarce any diſ- 


poſition was ſhown by the miniſtry to interrupt their procedure. 


The Cardinal found it more prudent to yield, than to embroil him. 
ſelf again with that body; which, having no fixed object in view, 
and acting from no exterior impulſe, could not appear formidable 
to him. It was compoſed, indeed, of men who were not agreed 


in their political principles or aims, and who, therefore, were 


apt to ſtop in the midſt of their career, or to make ſudden tran- 
ſitions from preſumption to timidity. It was from this concep- 
tion of the variable genius of the parliament, that the more art- 
ful opponents of Mazarin ventured not to diſcloſe all their de- 
ſigns to the heſitating and divided counſellors, or to rely on their 
reſolutions ; until a party was formed among the principal nobi- 
lity to give vigour and firmneſs to them. | 


Amidſt all the arrets and declarations of the Chambers of Par- 
liament about the affairs of adminiſtration, the miniſter himſelf 
had never been arraigned, or pointed out in any of them, He 
had not even been directly named in their debates. The Coad- 
Jutor, de Retz, and ſome of his partiſans, whoſe main obje& was 
to force the Cardinal to quit the helm, perceived this material de- 
fect in the reſolutions of the parliament. It was neceſſary to 
their deſign that he ſhould be marked in them as a public enemy; 
eſpecially when, on the expected arrival of the Prince of Conde, 
conſultations were to be held, and meaſures taken for quieting the 
murmurs of the people, and the perturbations of the ſtate.” This 
purpoſe was attained, in ſome meaſure, by means of a motion 
made in the parliament by the Preſident Viole, induced to it, as 
de * Retz relates, not from courage or principle, but from an ex- 


cited dread of the Cardinal's reſentment againſt him. He decla- 
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red the common report about the intended ſiege of Paris by the 

returning army, and that every one knew the miniſter to be the 
author of this violent counſel, and the other diſtractions of the 
government. Being followed in the ſame ſtrain by other coun- 


liamentabout ſellors who ſpoke upon his motion, an arret was framed to ſup- 


the army. 


Prince of 
Condò's arri- 
val in Paris. 


plicate the Queen- regent to bring back the King to Paris, and to 
canton the troops at a diſtance from Paris; and, to ſtrengthen 
their further reſolutions, it was added, that the Princes and 
Princeſſes ſhould be requeſted to attend bein next deliberations 


on the affairs of government. 


Such were the circumſtances of the ſtate, when Lewis Prince 
of Conde came to the court at Ruel. It was ſoon known that 
he had laid himſelf under no particular engagements to the 
Queen-regent or miniſtry, and might judge and determine with 
freedom what party he ought to eſpouſe, or what meaſures were 
proper to be adopted for extinguiſhing faction, and reſtoring the 
public tranquillity. It is faid “ that the Duke de Chatillon, and 
the Marſhal Gramont, were-the two perſons whoſe advice or in- 
formation, with reſpect to the ſtate of parties, and his own poli- 
tical conduct, he was moſt likely to follow. Chavigni's private 
application to the former, who brought the news of the victory 
of Lens, and to the Preſident Perrault, another of Conde's confi- 
dents, to engage the Prince in the party of the parliament, was 
reckoned the real cauſe of the old Secretary's exile. Other ſuch 
political ſolicitations, we may well ſuppoſe, were tried with Con- 


dé, by the parties, upon this critical occaſion; and the F Cardinal 


de Retz has given ſome derail of his interviews with him, from 
which we may judge of that Prince's diſcernment and modera- 
tion, The taſk aſſigned him was a difficult one: He had to de- 

termine 


MY 
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termine between his attachment to the crown, and his regard for Book III. 


the public peace. He diſliked Mazarin's adminiſtration, and he 
was diffatisfied with the procedure of the parliament. If he had 
been governed by his feelings, as firſt Prince of the blood, or fol- 
lowed the natural impulſe of his mind as a warrior, he would 
have adviſed the beſieging of Paris, and the reducing of the par- 
lament “. He probably impoſed ſome reſtraint upon himſelf in 
not eſpouſing this meaſure. As the miſunderſtanding of the court 
and the parliament” increaſed, and the danger of their coming 
to an open rupture was manifeſt, he propoſed that a conference 
ſhould be held, for terminating the diſſenſion, between the de- 
puties of the latter, and the Princgs of the blood. As the Duke 
of Orleans agreed to this meaſure, and the Queen-regent and 

council gave their aſſent, it took place at St Germain in the month 
of October. Mazarin had the mortification of being excluded 
from the conferences; an affront rather dictated by party reſent- 
ment than by propriety or true judgment. The Chancellor of 
France, and the Marſhal Mailleraie, now appointed ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances, were the only perſons joined in it with the 


Princes. 

The reiterations of the conference, and the debates and diſ- 
cuſſions which enſued in them, need not be particularly related. 
The various points of adminiſtration, canvaſſed by the counſel- 
lors of parliament in the hall of St Lewis, were the ſubject of 
them ; and the queſtion was, how far, or with what exceptions, 
they might be admitted, according to the arrets of the parliament, 
as ſtanding ordinances of the ſtate? Upon the review and ma- 
ture conſideration of their import and public utility, the Princes 


determined that almoſt all the propoſitions ſhould be adopted, 
| | They 
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They amounted to twenty-four ; ſeveral of them bel extracts, 


or modifications of the antient regulations of the ſtates general 


of the kingdom, with reſpect to the civil and political govern- 
ment. Others were relative to the preſent management of the 


revenues, and the relief of the people from hard taxes . The 


October 24. 


Remarkable 
articles and 
conceſſions 
made by the 
King's 
council. 


moſt remarkable of them were, that no perſon, of whatever rank, 
ſhould be detained in priſon longer than three days, without a 
charge being exhibited againſt him, and his proceſs commenced ; 

that no magiſtrate, or member of the ſovereign courts, ſhould 


be liable to be ſeized or exiled by lettres de cachet ; that the 


creation of new offices ſhould be ſuſpended for four years ; and 
that, for the two enſuing ones, the tailles upon the people ſhould 
be leſſened a fifth part. The different propoſitions, reduced by 
the parliament to the form of a declaration, in the King's name, 


were ſigned and ſealed by the council of ſtate, and publiſhed on the 
24th of October. It was reckoned the only act, which had 


paſſed in the French ſtate, with the peculiarity of being framed 
by the court of Parliament, and homologated by the King, with- 
out any alteration. Conſidered both in its import and form, it 
was a manifeſt and ſingular ſtroke upon the royal prerogative ; 
and, if it had been adhered to, and maintained by the parliament, 
ſimply, without conceits of frivolous amendments, or ſuperfluous 
proviſions for its execution, a foundation would have been laid 
in the French government, for a ſyſtem of civil and political li- 
berty, to which the crown and the Monarch in majority, muſt have 
conformed, and for the re- eſtabliſhment of thoſe antient laws, 
for perſonal ſecurity and public privileges, which the ſtates of 
the kingdom, the aſſemblies of the notables, the parliaments, and 
part of the nobility, had been aſſerting or claiming for ages; and 
warch; 


* Mem. de Joli. ibid. p. 41. 
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which, by a levity inherent in the nation, and a genius for purſuits Book III. » 
they ſuddenly relinquiſh, they appeared leaft to value or embrace, W 9 
when they were recogniſed by the court, and an opportunity e 9 
was given of rendering them conſtitutional and permanent. It 
has been of late, and is now the taſte of their hiſtorians and other N 
writers, to inveſtigate thoſe laws, in the maſs of their formula- 


ries and records; and the intelligent are amuſed with the diſco- 
very of them, as people are with that of antique inſeriptions and 
coins; while, perhaps, they overlook, or are leſs entertained with 


the recent and public atteſtations of them, in the minority - of 
Lewis XIV. 5 : ; ö 


Us 2 
{54 
Fd 


The declaration produced by means of the conferences not on- 
ly appeared a ſignal vindication of civil liberty, but to be ſatis- 
factory to the Princes, the parliament, and the people. Each of = 
them could count upon the reputation or the benefit reſulting 
to them from its attainment. The tye upon them to regard | 
it as the bond of the public peace, ſeemed to be natural and ſtrong ; 
and, accordingly, as if party ſpirit, and the ſparks of diſcord 5 
had been quenched in the ſtate, the chambers of parliament made 
the vacation of their aſſemblies, and the Queen-regent returned | 
with the King to Paris. But two months hardly enſued, before | 
a change of this tranquillity was perceptible ; and, which was 
moſt ſingular, it aroſe not ſo much from any juſt occaſion given 
by the court, the party foiled in the late conteſt, to ſuſpect its 
conforming to the articles of the declaration, but from the jea- 
touſy and precipitation of the parliament and other ſovereign 
courts, and the variable temper and diſpoſition of the Princes. 
The one reſembled a body, which once impelled, has no power | 
to ſtop its motion, and the other ſeemed not to know the public | 1 
good they had done, or to repent of it. The Prince of Conde Riſe of the 
ſuddenly revolted from that party he had, in a critical conjunc- w che 


war 'f the | Wy 
ture, Fronde. 
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ture, favoured; and, joining with Mazarin and the court, voted 
for the ſiege of Paris, which he had before reprobated, and, as 
was believed, from the beſt 'motives. Upon ſuch grounds, the 
war of Paris, or of the Fronde, commenced ; which, in its ſcenery, 
incidents, and iſſue, may be ſaid to have differed from any other 


| ſpecies of public commotion, and to have exhibited a new one, 


conſonant to the ſingular character of the parties, and the pecu- 
liar genius of the nation. In one view, it was an effort, at leaſt 
of a party, to aſſume legal authority in the ſtate ; in another, it 
was only a combination againſt the miniſter. It was the conteſt 
of men 'in arms, and the contexture of political intrigues and 
gallantry. While the field of military action was a mockery of 
war, a thouſand ſwords were ready to be drawn in the parliament, 
and in the halls of the city. The parties were not only conver- 
tible ; but it was difficult to conceive almoſt in any inſtant, by 
what principles or motives they were actuated, The royalty in- 
ſulted, and its authority apparently ſubverted by arrets of the 


parliament, and ſtipulations with the Princes and nobles, in reality 


ſuffered no prejudice, Even the miniſter, condemned to confiſ- 
cation, exile, or death, in numberleſs public acts, was only an- 
noyed by epigrams, ſonnets, and ſatires; and, being at laft obli- 
ged to feign a retreat from the helm of ſtate, and from the 
kingdom, returned in a ſhort time to his place in the govern- 
ment. Upon the whole, the war of the Fronde may be conſi- 
dered as the ecſtaſy of party ſpirit, produced in a minority, 
without any fixed principles, or general object in view, and as 
having ſuch a termination as might be expected in a nation which 
had long, in a great degree, forgot all other principles of civil li- 
berty, except what were dictated by incidental cabals and parti- 
cular intrigues for intereſt or promotion, againſt the court ; and 
which, having ſpent its natural impetuoſity in theſe commotions, 

finally 
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finally ſubmitted to the abſolute ſway of the 1 as the only 
well known rule of its government. 


In the riſe and progreſs of chis domeſtic combuſtion, Cardinal 
Mazarin had reaſon to ſee his groſs error in not concluding the 
peace with Spain, when it might have been done upon advanta- 
geous conditions. He appears, indeed, in this point, to have 
been the dupe of his own artificial policy ; and, while he endea- 
voured to ſtretch it out in foreign negotiation, and improve e- 
very contingency to the intereſt of France, he did not ſufficient- 
ly conſider or perceive what was neceſſary to ſecure her inteſtine 
peace. In this he widely differed from his predeceſſor, Certain 
it appears, that the war of Paris either would not have enſued, 


or proved only a ſhort lived commotion, if the inſurgents had 


not reckoned upon the ſupport of Spain. Within a few days 
after the blockade of Paris began, it was found requiſite to ani- 
mate their ſpirits by the introduction of the Spaniſh envoy into 


the parliament, and his intimation of the ready and powerful 


aid of his maſter. It was the danger of the invaſion of the 
French frontier by the Spaniſh troops, or of their advancement 
into the kingdom, during the civil broils, that kept the court in 


awe, and divided its military force ; and, from the ſame cauſe,” 
the accommodations that were made, proved precarious and un- 


table, and the war, often intermitted, was revived by the hope 
and the facility of the turbulent party obtaining the ſuccours of 
Spain. Mazarin is, therefore, juſtly charged with want of true 
policy in not including Spain in that peace, which he ſtudied, 


with ſo much art, to render ſubſervient to the aggrandiſement 


of France and the honour of his miniſtry, The conſequence 
was, that, in the protraction of the domeſtic commotions, ſeve- 


ral of the towns in Flanders, conquered by France, were re- 
N 2 2 duced 
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Palatine of the Rhine, it was ordained, that, on the ſuppoſition 
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duced by her adverſary, and the loſſes ſuſtained were hardly 
repaired, many years after, by the peace of the Fyrennee m. 


In the mean time, the treaty at Munſter had attained to that 
complete digeſtion of its various articles, which rendered it af- 
terwards ſo celebrated in Europe. Now it appeared to be the 
work of the moſt intelligent men, who had not ſtudied to over- 
reach one another, or to uſe equivocations, but employed their 


united abilities, attention, and induſtry, to give perſpicuity to 


its terms, and illuſtration to its proviſions, that might obviate, as 
far as poſſible, all future queſtions and diſputes about the import 
of them, and exclude any pretence, either for the delay of its 
ratification by the ſeveral powers, or fox the breach of the gene- 
ral peace it eſtabliſhed among them. In reſpect of accuracy and 


clearneſs, eſpecially when the multiplicity of its articles are con- 
ſidered, it may be reckoned a model of its kind, as it was cer- 


tainly the firſt treaty framed among the European powers, in 
which the diſſenſions of ſuch a number of them were adjuſted 
with ſo remarkable a degree of minuteneſs and preciſion. Not 
only the arrangements with regard to the Germanic body, which 
have been mentioned, are a proof of this laſt obſervation, but 
alſo a variety of proviſions, made in it about the eventual ſucceſ- 
ſion to particular fiefs and principalities dependent on the em- 
pire. Thus“, an article was inſerted to direct the termination 
of the diſputed inheritance of Juliers and Berg, and another to 
regulate that of the diſtrict of Pomerania, not yielded to Swe- 
den, in the event of the failure of the male line of the Elector 
of Brandenbourg, in poſſeſſion of it: In the more ſignal caſe of 
the erection of the eighth Electorate, in favour of Charles, Count 


* Puffendorf, comment. Articuli pacis, lib. 20. p. 873. 896. 
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of the deficiency of the maſculine or Milhelmine branch of the Book III. 
family of Bavaria, and the ſubſiſtence of the repreſentatives MM 
of the Palatine houſe, the ſucceſſion of the whole Palatinate, | 
higher and lower, ſhould revert to the latter, together with 
the Electoral dignity; which was then to be extinguiſhed 
in the Bavarian name. Many other ſpecimens might be given q 
of the political compoſition and tendency of the treaty of Mun- Its articles | 
ſter to remove immediate grounds of quarrel among the con- +64 1 | 
tracting powers, and to prevent thoſe which might ariſe upon tranquillity " 
emergencies in a future period, But this detail belongs to the — i 
particular hiſtory of that peace, upon which large volumes have | 
been compiled. / Tt may here ſuffice to ſay, that its ſtipulations, 
eſpecially with relation to the claims of the Princes of Germany 
upon one another, and their privileges in the diets of the em- 
pire, were ſo extenſive, that appeals were always made to it in f 
the diſputes that enſued, and even in the manifeſtos and pre- | 
ludes to wars ia the preſent times. Every point adopted in its — 
preliminaries, with reſpect to the titles and ceremonials of Princes . 
and their ambaſſadors, was regarded as deciſive; and its general [ 
aim, to eftabliſh a counterpoiſe to the power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſo much obſerved, that it became the baſis and directory J 
of ſeveral other treaties of peace in Europe. 


N ' 


The'treaty, ſeparately drawn up in Latin at Munſter and Of- Peace ſigned 
naburg, conſiſted of two parts, which, tallying with each other, Odober 24. 
were conjoined by the ſignature of all the plenipotentiaries on 
the 'twenty-fourth of October, at the firſt of theſe places. This 
act , which concluded the labour of five years to the negotia- 
tors, paſſed in the hotels of the Imperial and French ambaſſadors, 
and in the Epiſcopal palace. The congratulation and joy it ex- 
cited among them, and all ranks of people in the city, was ge- 

2 2 2 | nuine 
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nuine and great, and appeared to anticipate what many nations 
in Europe would feel and expreſs upon the annunciation of a 
peace, ſo long and pathetically deſired by them as a relief from the 
miſeries of war. The only proteſtations taken againſt it, was 
one by the deputy of the circle of Burgundy, i in the name of the 
King of Spain, who conceived, his intereſt in that Dutchy to be 


prejudiced by the treaty, and another by Fabio Chigi, the nun- 


Declenſion 
of the Au- 
ſtrian power. 


cio of Rome, who had ſo laudibly acted in the mediator' s office, 
but now was required, by the; authority of his maſter, to emit a 


declaration againſt the facrilege committed, upon. the unalienable 


benefices of the Apaſtolic Church, and other indignities with Which 


the Holy See was treated. But, though followed with a bull of 


Innocent X. to the ſame, .purpoſe, it produced no effect. The 
ſuſpenſion of arms, as directed in the treaty, ſoon took place; 
and the exchange of its ratification, fixed for two months, was 
not long deferred. Even the execution of its complex articles, 
though a matter always attended with obſtacles, was performed, 

after ſome delays, with remarkable punctuality: Such was the 
prevalent deſire of all parties, whether they had profited or ſuf- 
fered by the treaty, to enjoy the he neck It Save, after a war of 
thirty years,. eds $1.5. 2145 


In conſequence of the treaty of Munſter, the ſtates of Eu- 
rope beheld a ſignal revolution take place in the balance of pow- 
er; and that houſe, which, poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and in a manner ſecure of the Imperial dignity, was the object 
of general terror, reduced to a moderate ſhare of power, no 
more to be dreaded. The blow given to the Auftrian grandeur 
was eſfectual and deciſive, beyond what might have ariſen from 
the fortune of war, and was recoverable by it. The Imperial 
branch of it was ſo crampt and weakened by new conſtitutions 
made in the Empire, in terms of the treaty, by the conceſſions 

to 


. 
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to its; foreign enemies, $a = guarantee of theſe arrange- 
ments by, the contracting powers, that no proſpect remain- 
ed of its being able, even with favourable accidents; to reſume its 
former ſtrength and vigour. Spain, a ſufferer both at home and 
abroad, from the war, and from the diſadvantageous peace. with 
Holland, was, left expoſed to the hoſtile aſſaults of France, fluſhed 


with. victory, and now in the capacity of turning her whole mi- 
litary force againſt her as a ſingle adverſary. Such ſtates as had 


moſt experienced the oppreſſive domination of the houſe of 
Auftria, exulted i in their manifeſt deliverance from its yoke, and 
the. generality. of the European powers ſaw its humiliation with 
pleaſure, | In the habit of antipathy and hatred to it, they con- 
ſidered not what nation was elevated above the reſt by its fall, 

and how far the political balance they wiſhed to preſerve in e- 
quality, preponderated, by the treaty of Munſter, upon the ſide 


of France, 


Fo 85 4 : 7 {+ 


. the 92 of Charlemagne, the French Jotatjoa had not 


hed ſo much extended, or eſtabliſhed on ſuch a foundation, as 
by the peace of Weſtphalia. | Beſide the annexation of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, to it, and, in Italy, the retention of Pignerol, 
the ſovereignty of the higher and lower Alſace, with the Sud- 
gaw, the city of Briſac, and the power of keeping a garriſon in 
Philipſbourg, was conſigned to that crown. The ſurrender of 
the four. German cities, called Foręſtieres, to the Arch-duke Fer- 
dinand- Charles, and the payment of three million of livres, in 
the ſpace of three years, was all the compenſation required of 
France. Her conqueſts, on the ſide of Flanders, being extended 
to Dunkirk, and, on that of the Pyrennees, over the Rouſillon, 
into Catalonia, the appeared capable of puſhing them to a greater 
length againſt Spain; and, if induced, by her ſucceſs in the war 
wits that awer, to infringe the peace of Munſter, the keys of 
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Germany and of Italy remained in her hands. It was this ele- 
vation of the power of France, juſtly aſcribed to the enterpriſing 
genius of Richelieu, and the ſubſidiary exertions of Mazarin, 
which has rendered the miniſtry of the one and the other the 
ſubject of ſo many profuſe encomiums by the French writers. 
In the ſplendour of it, all the vices and faults chargeable upon 
them vaniſh in the eyes of Frenchmen, proud of their military 
atchievements, and the aggrandiſement of their crown. Viewed 
from the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIII, and at the pre- 
ſent period, the change of the circumſtances of the ſtate appears, 


indeed, like a prodigy. It marks the quick progreſs of the mo- 


narchy through the remains of the feudal impediments, to abſo- 
jute government at Oe, and the Pay \ of its warlike power 
abroad. | 


For ſome time, the aſcendancy of France over the other pow- 
ers of Europe was hardly perceptible to them. The minority of 
the King, productive of the combuſtion of the Fronde, contri- 
buted to retard and obſcure it. It was not till after the peace of 
the PyTennees, and when, on the death of Mazarin, Lewis XIV. 
took into his hands the reins of government, that it became ma- 
nifeſt. The ſhew of it was then ſignal, the movement to con- 
queſt rapid, and the terror ſpread among the European ſtates, ge- 
neral. When Holland had, with the utmoſt difficulty, eſcaped 
deſtruction, and a revolution took place i in England favourable 
to its domeſtic liberty, and auſpicious to that of Evrope, a brave, 
yet inſufficient oppoſition, was made to the French power. The 
grand alliance was formed againſt it; and, in the ifſue of the 


conflict, the peace of Utrecht, ſigned by France, then reduced 


in Rirength, obliterated the errors 1 that of Munſter, | 


SUBSE- 


24+ 3 $ 


UBSEQUENT to the hiſtory given at large of the civil, 
Political, and military events in the French government, 
for a courſe of near forty years, it may be an illuſtration of the 
ſubject to throw together ſome general obſervations relative to 
the ſtate of manners, the progreſs of civilization, and the culture 
of ſcience and taſte in the finer arts, as they ee wit 

period chat yo been treated, 


THE Manners of nations, in the political aid proper ſenſe 
of the word, generally derive their origin and complexion from 
the principles of the government, and are found to be diverſified 
in the ſeveral forms of Deſpotiſm, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy. Variations of them may ariſe, or be encreaſed, 
from other accidental circumſtances ; but the mode of govern- 
ment, and its predominant principle, muſt be allowed to have the 
moſt extenſive and permanent influence upon them, As deſpo- 
tiſm admits the energy of no other political principle but fear, 
and allows only of ſuch. civil diſtinctions as are created by the 
ſignals of its awful power, the manners are reduced to a dull un- 
characteriſtical identity, which, however paſſive and tame, ceaſes 
not to be barbarous, as it excludes all improvement. Hence, in 

the 
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the Aſiatic and Eaſtern governments, the manners are tranſmit- 


ted, with little variation, from age to age. Political revolutions, 


intercourſe and commerce with foreign nations, and even the 
conqueſts of the latter upon them, have produced no ſenſible 
change. This uniformity ſeems, indeed, to be conſtituted from 
peculiar tenets in religion, as well as from the genius of their ci- 


vil policy. Fettered in all other conceptions of liberty, the minds 


of the people find ſome relief in the indulgence of their pious 
reveries; and they may be ſaid to have adopted a ſuperſtitious 
morallly 1 in the place of manners. 


In the governments of Europe, the influence of the political 


Principles upon the manners has proved extremely remarkable. 


Their original rude cuſtoms and uſages gave birth to a fyſtem of 
laws accommodated to martial ideas, and evidently incompatible 


with the natural maxims and rules of civilized and pacific ſociety. 


In vain did religion itſelf contend againſt judicial trials by Ordeal, 

and by combats in the liſts. Foiled in the diſpute, the Church 
was obliged to comply, in ſoine meaſure, with the prevalent 
cuſtoms; and, in order to diminiſh their barbarity, gave her ſanc- 


tion to Chivalry; which, uniting humane and gentle maxims 


with the military profeſſion, became che great mould of che man- 
ners during ſeveral centuries. 1 | 


The Ariftoeratic power of the nobles, which ſupported the 
feudal inſtitutions and uſages, alſo confirmed the manners analo- 
gous to them. The incongruity. of the former, with the more 
advanced ſtate of civil order and government, ſerved not to re- 
probate them, nor the ferocity of the latter to create diſguſt. 
Even when ſeveral political changes took place, and the chief- 
tains, reduced from independency, could no longer contend with 


the royal power, the image of what they formerly had been was 
| ſtill 


{ 36 2) 


ſill preſented in their manners and characters. Their caſtles 
bore the ſhew of their antient princely ſtate; and the retinue of 
attendants and ſervants kept up in them, imitated that of the 
feudal times. The point of honour produced frequent quarrels 
amongſt individuals, and laſting animoſities between families. 
Challenges, and inſults from wantonneſs, or jealouſy, were com- 
mon among the neareſt neighbours; and the great employment 
of the chieftain, and his retainers, was to get theſe ſettled honor - 
rably, as it was reckoned; that is, upon articles which proclaim- 
ed the puſillanimity of one of the parties; or by duels, and ſet 
combats of ſeveral perſons upon each ſide. No cenſures of the 
church, nor penalties of the civil law, could controul, much leſs 
ſuppreſs theſe enormities. 


What lordly ſtate was maintained by ſuch a chieftain as the 
Duke of Eſpernon, and other provincial governours, may be 
imagined from the account given of the Duke of Sully's ſtile of 
living, when retired from the court, and in domeſtic privacy, at 
his caſtle of Villebon. As Grand Maſter of the Ordnance, and 
Governour of Poictou, he retained one company of French, and 
another of Swiſs guards . A party of theſe ſoldiers attended 
him in his proceſſions, which, by general cuſtom, were ever 
made, at any diſtance, upon horſeback. Even when he only 
walked out to take the air in his gardens, which he commonly 
did at a fixed hour in the forenoon, the great bell of the caſtle 
was rung. His train of domeſtics, called together, was ranged 
in two lines in the ſtair-caſe, and in the inward court-yard of 
the caſtle. Such of the nobility and gentry as happened to be 
lodged with him, or came upon a viſit, walked with him in the 
parade, which was alſo attended in front and rear by two of his 
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guards. At his table in ordinary, and when no perſons of equal 
rank and dignity with him were preſent, two chairs only were 
placed at the head, for himſelf and the Dutcheſs, and foot-ſtools, 
or ſeats without ſupports for the back, ſerved the reſt of the 
company. Every arrangement in the houſehold marked the 
diſtinction of rank, and every domeſtic and retainer learned to 
be tenacious of it in his ſtation. | 


The feudal ideas of honour, and civil diſtinctions, were too 
ſolacing to human vanity, to admit eaſily, or ſoon, any deroga- 
tion from them, They were cheriſhed, and adhered to, with 
ſignal obſtinacy in France, and in all the countries of Europe; 
and they yet yield with reluctance to that correction, which li- 
berality of ſentiment, and a more civilized taſte of manners, and 
ſocial intercourſe, have preſcribed. Men are ſtill ſeen to preſerve 
a ſecret veneration for them, and often to ſhow it with leſs pro- 
priety than the Duke of Sully did his attachment to the dreſs he 
wore in the days of his miniſtry under Henry IV. When ſent for 
to court by Lewis, he prefented himſelf in his old faſhioned ap- 
parel ; the young nobles burſt out into laughter; but the reſpec- 
table ſtateſman was not diſconcerted. © Sire,” ſaid he to the 
King, when Henry the Great, your father, did me the honour 
* to aſk my counſel, he always took care to fend away the 
% Buffoons.” If the dreſs was changed to any advantage in the 
minority of Lewis XIII. the manners of the courtiers and nobles, 
inſtead of improving, rather. degenerated from what they appear- 
ed to be in the laſt years of Henry's reign.” Their arrogance 
and licentiouſneſs, during the regency of Mary de. Medicis; 
threatened the ſubverſton of all order and government. De 
Luine's miniſtry was ſupported neither by authority nor dignity. 
The court itſelf, from the reſerved temper, and valetudinary con- 
ſtitution of the King, became only the ſolitary haunt of his fa- 

vourites, 
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vourites, who laboured to amuſe him, but were far from fur- 
niſhing the example or incitement that was wanted to decorum, 
or propriety in deportment and behaviour. The natural vehe- 
mence and impetuoſity of the French being left without any 
eurb, was diſplayed in conteſts about rank and precedency, to an 
extreme which was hardly to be ſeen in any other country. 
While in the court, and in preſence of the King, there had been, 
for many centuries, leſs ceremony obſerved than in other king- 


doms, and the people, from temper and habit, ſeemed averſe to 


ſuch formality, exterior marks of honour were diſputed among 
them with violence and rage. This emulation pervaded all or- 
ders of the ſtate. Not only the military men, but the miniſters 
of ſtate, the courtiers, clergy, magiſtrates, corporations of towns, 
and diſtricts of the ſame city, together with the cloiſters and 
nunneries, were prone to contend about empty titles, and inſig- 
nificant points of pre-eminence . The pleadings of Patru are 
replete with litigations of this kind; and he often apologiſes for 
the frivolous grounds of them. In the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame , the counſellors of parliament, and the members of the 
chamber of accompts, diſputing the precedency, came, from juſtling, 
to blows with one another. When the grave magiſtrates, in their 
robes of office, abſtained not from a public ſcuffle, we may judge 
how common the incident would be among other claſſes of men. 
Richelieu and Mazarin controverted, with the princes of the 
blood, the higheſt ſeat in the church, and the privilege of firſt 
receiving the incenſe. In private viſits, it was ordinary to behold 


the ceremony of the right or left hand, or the place in an elbow 


chair, occaſion diſſenſion and animoſity. Every queſtion, whether 
of civil or eccleſiaſtical privilege, was apt to be reſolved into the 
point of honour, The friends of the different parties were cal- 
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led upon to declare their attachment, and exert all their intereſt 
in the diſcuſſion of the quarrel. Such forcible efficacy had the 
feudal ideas of honour upon the natural vivacity and ardour of 
the French. Other nations felt it in proportion to their mealure 
of phlegm or of vehemence, and with ſome modifications, ariſing 
from a difference in their conlitutions of government, 


Richelieu's adminiftration, indeed, proved ſome relief to the 
ſolitude, and dreary complexion of the court of Lewis XIII. and, 
with the ſubordination of the nobles, would promote more civi- 
lized manners amongſt them. He was himſelf well bred; and 
the taſte he had for converſation, and for 'improving the enter- 
tainments of ſociety, would contribute to that end. But the ef- 
fect was counteracted by his rigid maxims of government, and 
his imperious temper. He was too diCtatorial, and too much 
feared, to introduce eaſy and gentle manners. Mazarin was ra- 
ther better qualified for it, and made it more his aim to- gain the 
ſubmiſſion of the nobles by addreſs, and the allurements of plea- 
fure and luxury. He began the change of manners, but could 
not complete it. The great revolution was reſerved for a King 
of France himſelf, Lewis XIV. had the deportment and cha- 
racter requiſite to the enterpriſe. The French beheld in him all 
thoſe attractions which correſpond to their higheſt ideas of royal 
grace and grandeur. Gallantry and heroifm, their favourite ex- 
cellencies, appeared equally conſpicuous in him. While he ex- 
cited their admiration by his military renown, he led them into 
faſcination by refinements in - pleaſure. Every ſpecies of en- 
chanting amuſement was contrived to captivate them. His pu- 
blic feſtivals, his balls, and maſquerades, afforded him a more 
important triumph than his victories in the field. All the vef- 
tiges of the feudal turbulence were baniſhed by them; and the 
manners connected with it being changed, the Monarch's ab- 

| ſolute 
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folute and incontroulable ſway was eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt 
balls. | | | | 


\ 


It muſt be placed to the account of an honourable change in 
the ſentiments and manners in the reign of Lewis XIII. that 
the outrageous-ferocity, beheld in the former civil wars, was 
not revived in his rupture with the Proteſtants. It ſeemed, 
in compariſon, that the two parties had either forgot their reli- 
gious antipathies, or could reſtrain them amidſt the ſtrife of arms. 
We have ſeen not only that the capitulations between them 
were generally obſerved, but that moderation and lenity, on 
the part of the Catholics, were exerciſed, and ſeveral inſtances 
given of ſignal generoſity by their military men. Upon this 
head, Richelieu's conduct is worthy of praiſe. When the Pro- 
teſtant fortreſſes were all diſmantled, and little oppoſition could 
be made to the moſt arbitrary decrees againſt that party, he al- 
lowed the edict of Nantes, that charter of religious toleration, to 
remain in force as a law of the ſtate. The alliances he form- 
ed with Proteſtant ſtates abroad, impugned the bigotry and nar- 
row ideas that prevailed in many Catholic courts; and the peace 
of Munſter, conducted upon his political principles, may be ſaid 
to have aboliſhed all the marks of inſolent domination affected by 
the See of Rome and its votaries, in negotiations and treaties 
with proteſtant nations. This characteriſtic of the period deli- 
neated, is the more ſingular and laudable, when ſtated in contraſt 
to what was practiſed in the reign of Lewis XIV. that aera extol- 


led for all liberal ſtudies and purſuits. Under the miniſtry of 


Colbert, when commerce, and the enriching arts were firſt ſtu- 
died, when religious toleration had produced its full effect, by ex- 


ringuiſhing all emnity between the Catholics and Proteſtants, 


and many of the latter were employed in the offices of ſtate, and 
in. the branches of the revenue, Lewis thought fit, in. the year 
| | 1.085, 
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4685, to revoke the edict of Nantes. Intoxicated with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his glory, and irreſiſtible power, the monarch belie- 
ved that a ſacrifice ought to be made to it by his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects; that kind of ſacrifice, which no wiſe King exacts, and 
which is not paid, even by dutiful ſubjects, but . with their lives. 
He required that they ſhould either conform to his religion or be 
baniſhed the kingdom, or ſuffer confiſcation, impriſonment, and 
torture. He ſhowed that a liberal mind is an excellence not to 
be per/onated, or aſſumed upon falſe motives, and that contracted 
ideas, bigotry, and vanity, will diſcover themſelves in ſpite of- all 
reſtraints. The nations of Europe, among whom'religious to- 
leration was eſtabliſhed, beheld with aſtoniſhment the patron of 
philoſophy, and the rewarder of ſcience and the fine arts, act like 
one void of the ſentiments of humanity. While he depopulated *© 
whole provinces in France, and many thouſands of his induſtri- 
ous ſubjeCts were driven into other countries, the Proteſtant and 
tolerating ſtates were taught to execrate his religion, which ap- 
peared to authoriſe barbariſm and cruelty; and, from compaſſion - 
to the diſtreſſed exiles, to think that mild laws, or the repeal of 
penal ones, with regard to Papiſts, was an exceſs of Chri- 
ſtian charity, and that retaliation upon perſecutors was juſtifiable. 
In this manner, every tyrant, civil or religious, is unhappily found 


I | to extend his barbarity to nations around him, and even to tranſ- 
. mit it to a ſubſequent age. 


Science and literature cannot exiſt in a nation unciviliſed ; and 
their natural tendency is to humaniſe and ſoften the manners. 
Learning, indeed, may be found without any general change in 
the ſentiments and taſte of a people. When extracted from 
books written in dead languages, when confined to one order of 
men, its efficacy is hardly perceptible. For a long courſe of time 
this was the caſe in Europe, where the martial nobility contem- 

ned 
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ned ſiterature, and reſigned it entirely to the clergy, or the 
Monks in their colleges and cells. It is ſurpriſing to conſider 
what little proficieney was made, either in knowledge or man- 
ners, during ſeveral centuries, from all the literature borrowed of 
g the Greeks and Romans; though lahoriouſly commented upon, ac- 
commodated to the ſchool divinity, and foiſted into the treatiſes of 
the law. The heavy maſs of learning, indigeſted and undiffuſed, pro- 
ved of ſmall utility to the public in general, while none but thoſe 
converſant in Latin and Greek could pretend to a fhare in it. The 
ſhrine of literature was believed to be profaned by any conſide- 
rable publication, not compoſed in the firſt of theſe languages. 
The ableſt authors, for the ſake of reputation, followed this cu- 
ſtom; and, having neither inclination nor incitement to ſtudy 
or cultivate their native language, ſuffered: it to remain in a ſtate 
of incorrectneſs and ruſticity. The firſt books in French, or in 
any of the modern tongues, in which expreſſion and ſtyle. re- | 
ceived improvement, were the romances in proſe and verſe ;. and | | 
theſe, with ſome other poetical productions, continued long, after | 
the revival of letters, to be the only ones peruſed by the nobility. | 
Commentaries, and memoirs of their campaigns, began tobe writ- 
ten by ſome military men, who were little acquainted with the 
characters and manners of the Greeks and Romans, or of any 
heroes, but thoſe of romance and chivalry ; until tranſlations of | 
Plutarch, and other antient authors, were publiſhed. Even the ö 
reading of theſe only prevailed among the inquiſitive few, for a 
conſiderable time; while . the generality of the courtiers and no- 
bles adhered to Weir former taſte of authors, and derived all their 
inſtruction from them. Lewis XIII. and XIV. were both bred 
up with an averſion to books; and, though it is ſaid that the for- 
mer conceived: the early diſguſt he had of them from being put - 
to read Fauchet's hiſtory of France, it ſeems more probable that 
it aroſe from the neglect of his education, joined with his weak 
capacity for ſtudy. His ſon, a much more improveable genius, 9 
was 
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was little better educated. : His reading did not exceed that of 
books'of chivalry, and the romances and plays in vogue in the 


_ - firſt period of his reign, He could not be ſaid to underſtand 


Latin, and he had never peruſed the hiſtory of his kingdom. At 
a time when a taſte for books and ſcience became faſhionable, he 
was heard to aſk, what was the uſe of reading? 4 Non ert de 
lire: 4 in Sf; £59: 36 rind 1 
*Genernl ignorance, or diſtaſte of plalofophy: and ſcience, a- 
mong that order of men in a ſtate who have ſuperior rank and 
authority over the reſt, gives a ſanction to popular prejudices, 
however extravagant, and propagates the ſentiments and man- 
ners of the rude and barbarous ages. From want of knowledge 
in phyfics, or the ſtudy of natural hiſtory and experiments, the 
phaenomena of nature are all viewed with the eyes of the vul- 
gar. Such of them as are extraordinary, or ſeldom obſerved, 
are accounted ſupernatural, and the agency of daemons is admit- 
ted as the true ſolution of them. Hence belief in divination, 
judicial aſtrology, necromancy, and poſſeſſion of the human body 
and ſoul by evil ſpirits, became a received opinion among all 
claſſes of people in the nations of Europe. Thoſe who dared to 
expreſs their diſbelief, or their doubts of the common hypotheſis, 
were held to be  infidels in religion, The eccleſiaſtical and 
civil courts were open to proceſſes againſt preſumptuous ſpecula- 
tiſts, who ꝓretended to deviate from the common credenda about 
the natural world. In Italy, Gallileo underwent impriſonment 
and diſcipline from the inguiſition on account of his new theory 
with reſpect to the figure and motion of the earth. Gaſſendi and 
Deſcartes in France were reputed athieſts ; and Urban Grandier 
was condemned to the flames for ſorcery and the black art. While 
the Copermcans and Cartefians were alike expoſed to calumny, 
the Progreſs of Kue was obſtructed; and thoſe of the firſt rank, 
entertaining 8 


ce 


entertaining the Ame prejudices as the common people, looked' 
upon experimental philoſophy as an attempt to improve magic 
and conjuration. Aſtrologers were in general eſteem. - Exorciſts 
were encouraged and revered in the church; and ſuch aid and 
ſcope given to the fictions of impoſture, the viſions of fanaticiſm, 
and the pretenſions of blind and intemperate zeal, as could not 
fail to have a pernicious effect upon the temper and manners of 
the people; who, without being inſtigated, are every where ſuk⸗ 
ue tenacious of their n and artful + errors. 
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The inſtitution of a6 French Fa though it only pro- 
feſſed the improvement of the French language, and not the 
ſtudy of the ſciences, muſt be reckoned to have encouraged ge- 
nius and application to various branches of knowledge and li- 
terature. Several of its members diſplayed ingenuity and 
good compoſition in their publications. The oratory of the pul- 
pit and of the bar became more poliſned. Patru's pleadings, be- 
fide ſhowing erudition in the law; introduced a purer and more 
correct elocution, and a manner of ſtating the queſtion and pro- 
ſecuting the argument without prolix exordiums, and that mul- 
tiplicity of citations from the fathers of the church and the ca- 
non law, which had been in long and general uſe. It muſt be 
allowed, that the ſcience of the French law received an illuſtra- 
tion from Loyſeau' s ſeveral treatiſes upon it, which has not yet 
been ſurpaſſed... The whole, taken together, form an elaborate 
and judicious commentary upon almoſt all. the political, civil, 
and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the monarchy, whether derived 
from the feudal: uſages, from the civil or Roman law, or from 
the canons of the: church. The reſearches made in them, with 
reſpect to the general policy of the French ſtate, are profound 
and extenſive, and place the author in the rank with de L'Hoſ- 


Pital, du Mulin, Bodin, and the firſt civilians of his country. 
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It may be here obſerved, from Loyſeau, that in no nation of 
Europe were the Seignioral juriſdictions, annexed to the fiefs, 
productive of more flagrant abuſes and oppreſſions to the people 

than in France. They were multiplied without end, and con- 

veyed, with all their exorbitant powers, from every Lord of a 

' manor, to every proprietor of a hamlet. In the ſmaller towns 
and villages, the mechanics, tradeſmen, and peaſants, were ſub- 

ject to the perſecutions of ſeveral petty tyrants, who contended 
for juriſdiction over them, and had no relief but in entangling 
and vexatious appeals from one bar of Juſtice to another. The 

parliaments of France had, indeed, long endeavoured to con- 
troul or ſubvert theſe inſufferable claims to legal authority, and 
ſeveral royal edicts had been iſſued to reſtrain. them, Yet in va- 
rious dutchies and countigs where the cuſtoms, the only known 
laws, were never written or compiled, it was impoſſible to aboliſh 
them, without a total confuſion of private right and property. 
They were alſo continued, by the ſpecial will of the King, in 
honour of the Princes of the blood, the prelates, peers, and 
higher nobility, whoſe apparent dignity was always in the mo- | 
narchy of much ſuperior eſtimation to that of the welfare or 
fafety of the common people. A ſtrong proof of the prevalence 
of this principle. among renchmen, is afforded by Loyſeau him- 
ſelf. After treating, in a particular diſcourſe, the ſubje& * of 
the Abuſes of Fuſtice in the villages, and preſenting a moſt ſtri- 
king piAure of their enormity, he adds a ſupplement, to prove 
that ſuch Seignioral juriſdictions as appertained to the greater fiefs, 
and were not uſurpations upon the crown, or incompatible with 
the royal prerogative, ought till to be maintained. So much 
more forcible, beyond all the power of argument, is the diQate 


of national re, or the ſentiment imbibed from the politi- 
cal 
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cal conſtitution under which men are bred. Though monarchial 
and abſolute, it was in the ſpirit of the French government, to 
leave to the Nobleſſe a ſpecies of authority over their vaſſals and 
tenants, which antient cuſtom had given them, and that could 
only. operate, to the depreſſion and ſervility of the common peo- 
ple. Hence the political principle, in diſregard of reaſon and 
humanity, was adhered to in France; and it is but of late that 
the example has been ſet, in the King's domain, of a more equi- 
table treatment of the peaſants, and rutouriers, by exempting 
them from the Corvets, and other arbitrary burdens and exac- 
e gfe 3 4558 


The police in France, during the period delineated, could be 
no more than a nominal and rude inſtitution. In Paris itſelf, 
night robberies were frequent. The ſtreets, without any pave- 
ments, and obſtructed with nuiſances, were never traverſed by 
the nobility or gentry, but in chariots, or on horſeback. This 
cavalier. parade, which was common to all but the loweſt rank, 
occaſioned conſtant ſcuffles about the way. The inſolent agreſ- 
ſors in quarrel more eaſily made their eſcape, or, if among the 
partiſans of the Princes and great Lords, found refuge in their 
Hotels, which were ſcreened by high walls and. ſtrong gates. 
The diverſions of people of the firſt rank often. inſulted the pu- 
blic peace, order, and. decorum.. As entertainments, regulated 
by decency, and taſte in pleaſure, were yet hardly known, revels 
and riots ſupplied their place. The gardens of the Tuilleries, 
the only public reſort for recreation and amuſement, frequently 
became the ſcene of ſuch diſorders. Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, 
among his other diſſolute frolics, indulged himſelf in that of 
robbing paſſengers upon the Pont- neuf, at night, of their hats, 
cloaks, and other apparel; and, from his example, it appears to 
have been rendered a faſhionable diverſion among the young no- 
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bility. The theatre for dramatic performances then only began 
to afford em a more becoming entertainment. "71," 00: 


No nation can be deemed ſignally improved in literature, and 
the polite arts, whoſe language is not cultivated, and advanced 
to ſome ſtandard of propriety and elegance. The deficiency of 
this ornament marks a want of tafte and criticiſm in an eſſential 
point of delicacy and refinement. Without it, learning and 
ſcience, and even the greateſt diſcoveries of genius, enveloped in 
ruſt and obſcurity, are deſtitute of the power to pleaſe, and of 
the recommendation requiſite to delicate minds, Proficiency in 
language, and good taſte in writing and compoſition, as well as 
in oratory, have, therefore, always attended the progreſs of li- 
terature, and diſtinguiſhed what are called its claffical ages. This 
criterion of them has, indeed, been found to proceed flowly, and 
to be perfected only in the laſt ſtage of their luſtre. In France, 
this period had not yet arrived; but it was faſt approaching; ; 
and, in the reign of Lewis XIII. the preludes of its ſplendour 
were viſible in the productions of ſeveral authors in verſe and 
proſe. Beſide Chapelain, who, notwithſtanding his failure in his 
Pucelle d Orleanc, was a learned and ingenious critic, Malherbe 
and Rotrou were remarkable for an improved taſte in poetry. 
The former wrote with more cadence and harmony in his num- 
bers than What had been before thrown into Freneh verſe; The 
other firſt introduced connection and 'regulatity into his pieces 
for the French ſtage; and Corneille uſually called him its father 
and founder, though theſe titles were more e anten to 
chat celebrated genius even d e 
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Correct and elegant pröte writers have commonly appeared at 
a period as late, or later, than the Poets. of that claſs. Balzac 


and Voiture have been mentioned as the two moſt celebrated, in 
the 
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the reign: deſcribed, for their tile in proſe. They were not ſuck 

models of purity and good taſte as were afterwards produced; 
but, along with faults that could not long miſſead the public judg- 
ment, they had beauties that deſerved to be admired. They dif- 
fered much from each other in ſtile and manner *. Balzac's 
fertile imagination rendered him florid, and often hyperbolical 
and ſtrained, both in his thoughts and expreſſions; yet the flow 
of his language, equal as well as copious, and the ſmoothneſs and 
harmony of his ſentences, are remarkable, and worthy of imita- 
tion. Voiture's diction is unſtudied, gaſy, and natural, and a- 
dapted to familiar epiſtles. The gaiety and pleaſantry of his 
thoughts lend a brilliancy to his frivolous and ſterile themes, and 
his quaint or finical turns of wit are exeuſed as the neceſſary em- 
belliſhments of them. The tranſlations of ſome Greek and Ro- 
man authors, eſpecially thoſe of Charpentier, Vaugelas, and Ab 
lancourt, proved examples of that chaſte and accurate ſtile which 
was, in a ſhort time after, cultivated and carried to perfection. 
The Duke of Rochefoucault's maxims are compoſed in this ſtile, 
and join perſpicuity with conciſeneſs. His memoirs of the re- 
gency of Anne of Auſtria have a ſimilar character. | 


Corneille's genius gave a new birth to the French drama, and 
elevated the ſentiments and taſte: of the nation. Before he ap- 
e peared,” ſaid Racine, in his eulogium pronounced in the French 
Academy 1685, our theatre was void of order, taſte, and rule, 
„and even without / decency.” It ſeemed, indeed, that the 
Tragic Muſe had fallen from the height of Parnaſſus, and lay 
proſtrate on the ground. He raiſed her from this depreſſion, re- 
ſtored her to former ſublimity, and made her lightening glance 
amidft the clouds. The language of the gods was again heard in 


+2 Bayte dict. art. Balzac. 
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her dialogues, and the ſcenes and characters were dignifi:d by it. 
Bold and lofty in his expreſſions and ſentiments, invrative and 
various in his characters, he had the art to throw over the heroes 
of antiquity, and thoſe of Greece and Rome, a modern veil, 
which, though not original to them, appeared to be no unbe- 
coming ornament; and it was ſuch a one as rendered them more 
acceptable to the general taſte of the times. His Cid was a proof 
of his inſight into the human heart, and of his ſkill and power 
to move and agitate it, without ſtrict obſervance of dramatic 
rules, and in ſituations where natural and moral feelings are com- 
bated by the energy of more ardent and invincible paſſion. The 
Prince of Conde ſhed tears at ſome touching ſentiments in his 
Cinna; and the qu'i/ mourit expreſſed in his Horatii, by the old 
Roman, will ever be remembered upon the French ſtage. He 
was born at Rowen 1606, and, for a conſiderable time, followed 
the profeſſion of the law. In the latter part of his life, his muſe 
equalled not the invention or ingenuity of her early productions; 
but the public continued to revere his merit, and diſtinguiſhed 
him from his brother, who had large ſhare of his poetical ge- 
nius, by the name of the great Corneille. The theatrical pieces 
of both amounted to more than ſixty. 


The reputation of Corneille declined not, until Racine's genius, 
and the many graces of his poetry, were diſplayed. Admiration, 
aſtoniſhment, and horror, are excited by the repreſentation of the 
more fierce and ſtern paſſions. The tranſports into which the 
ſoul is thrown by them are violent, but they hold it not fo faſt, 
or ſo long under their power, as the ſympathetic perception of 
the tender emotions of the heart, which are ſuſceptible of a great 
variety of tones, and' may be eaſily diverſified, and protracted by 
incidents and circumſtances. Racine ſeized this fertile ſource of 
dramatic entertainment, and excelled in unfolding all the ſofter 


movements. 
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movements of the mind, and conjoining tenderneſs with dignity 
in his principal characters. He alſo diſpoſed his ſcenes with 
more art than his predeceſſor had done, and connected them bet- 
ter as one whole, while his muſe, in chaſte and elegant language, 
gave every poetic ornament to his verſe, and reached beauties, 
and graces of expreſſion, which muſt be admired as long as the 
French language endures, and good taſte prevails. 


=yY 


By the mention of Racine, which, after what was neceſſary to 
be ſaid of Corneille, could hardly be avoided, a ſtretch is made 
into that period of literary improvement in France, which 1s not 
unjuſtly reckoned to have conſtituted another Auguſtan age, or 
the fourth great ſplendour of ſcience in Europe. The illuſtrious 
authors, and the artiſts in every branch of ſcience, who roſe up 
to adorn it, are too well known in the literary world to require 
here any recital of their names. Their appearance together, like 
a celeſtial conſtellation, has given occaſion to ſome authors to 
ſpeculate upon this phaenomenon, and to alledge that its repeti- 
tion, in a few particular ages, may be conſidered as an evidence, 
that ſecret phyfical cauſes muſt have concurred with the viſible 
and moral ones, in producing theſe extraordinary exertions of 
the human mind. This fanciful argument is inſiſted on “ at 
ſome length by the Abbe du Bos, in his Ręfections on Poetry and 
Painting. By moral cauſes, he means thoſe incitements to ſtudy, 
and emulation to excel in ſcience and the arts, which are afforded 
by times of peace and public tranquillity, the favour of Princes, 
and the reputation and reward awaiting ſignal proficiency in works 
of genius. He throws together what proofs he can to evince, 
that ſuch cauſes have not operated, at leaſt in a conſiderable 
degree, when ingenuity has been known to prevail, and flouriſh 

| in 


* Reflex. Critiq. See part 2. chap. 13. 
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genius diffuſed, in various examples, among a 
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in a ſurpriſing manner. It is certain, that, as genius among in- 
dividuals is a rare gift of Nature, ſo its prevalence in nations 
and countries can only be marked at long intervals, and in diſtant 
aeras. Yet, in any bright age of ſcience, it does not appear that 
the effuſion of genius, or, to uſe the phraſe of the poets, the 
celeſtial fire, has been communicated, or kindled up at once, and 
without previous and gradual irradiations, - By prodigy, or mi- 
racle, a portion of it, equal to the ſhare of an age, may be im- 
parted, at leaſt in one ſpecies of art, to an individual like Homer, 
who, perhaps for want of hiſtorical information, we commonly 
ſuppoſe had before him no model, or proper guide, in epic com- 
poſition ; but, where an age of literature has formed, and 
mber of perſons, 
it will be found to have had its dawn, its progreſs, and advance-- 
ment to meridian. luſtre. It will be evident that the flame has 
been catched, and run, by emulation, from breaſt to breaſt, and 
that moral cauſes have manifeſtly operated both to retard and to 
promote its extenſion and ſucceſs. It is abſurd and whimſical to 
pretend to meaſure this progreſſion of ingenuity upon a //cale of 
wit, and to mark its intermediate and coinciding points. It is 
ſufficient: to obſerve from hiſtory, that the authors called claſſic, 
both in antient. and modern times, have had predeceſſors of that 
degree of genius and taſte, which led forward to the maturity of 


both, and to the conſummation of all the known arts and ſcien- 
ces. It will always appear in this. laſt ſtage, that the advance-- 
ment is moſt rapid; becauſe perfection is then reached; and it 


may alſo be true, and verified. from experience, that, when the 


middle W of Parnaſſus is N other heights are , 


